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*‘Look for the Triangle on the Radiator’’ 


Strength—Room 
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louring 
Car 













This price includes three oil lamps, two gas lamps, 
generator, horn, tire repair outfit, tools and jack. 


Beauty—Refinement 








Think what this car is—110 inch wheel base; four 
cylinder motor; 32 inch wheels; 3% inch tires all around; 
five passenger capacity—and the price, $1150. 


Never before has there been offered such a car at 
such a price. ‘This is not just a hasty statement of our 
own. Can you think, yourself, of any other four-cylinder, 
110 inch wheel base, five passenger car at $1150 or less? 


You will find these features in other cars, but those cars 
sell for at least $100 or $200 more. You will find still 
other cars selling for less than $1150, but they do not have 
our high-grade features. “The Hudson Touring car is the best 
value, the best buy yet offered by any automobile manu- 


facturer. By this, we mean you get relatively more for 
your money than in any other car. 

There are certain proved features of motor car con- 
struction which any car must have before it can be consid- 
ered an up-to-date, high-grade car. 

The Hudson has those features. To those makers 
who show you the same features, we point to our price; 
it is lower than theirs. To those who offer cars below 
$1150, we point to our high-grade features; they do 
not have them. 

From one class we are set off by our price; 
from another by our quality. 


This also holds true of Special equipment. Think of a 
Bosch Magneto, Special Brookfield Top, and Trunk Rack, 


one by one, but meaning in their total, comfort and 


The Hudson is strong, because the careful plans € 1 
i satisfaction to the owner, have been put into this car. 


of a great engineer have been expressed by the best 





material that money can buy. 

It has plenty of room—many cars are big and 
heavy without being roomy. The Hudson is big and 
roomy without being too heavy. 

The Hudson has beauty—not merely the beauty 
of paint—but the beauty of balance, of perfect propor- 
tion. Many touring cars look ‘‘bunched.’’ In the 
Hudson over-all length, hood, body, wheels, har- 
monize to make a whole effect that pleases the eye. 

No other touring car at or near the price has so 
many features and refinements in common with the 
most expensive cars. 


High Grade Hudson Features 


Its motor is the Renault Type, patterned after the 
famous Renault motors of France. It is the same 
type of motor as used in the Hudson Roadster ; four 
cylinders ‘‘en bloc ;’’ vertical, water cooled, long 
stroke, 20 to 25 H. P. Due to its long stroke this 
motor pulls quietly and evenly at low engine speeds. 

Transmission is selective, sliding gear; three 
speeds forward and one reverse—the same transmis- 
sion as found on the highest priced cars. 

The spring suspension is the same as used on 
cars costing up to $6000. Semi-elliptic front and 
elliptic rear, unusually long, mounted with heavy, 
strong fittings. Clutch is leather faced cone type; 
rear axle semi-floating, shaft driven. Front axle ‘‘I’’ 
beam section, drop forged, of carefully selected, high 
grade steel. 

There ts nothing experimental about this car— 
nothing untried. No low-priced touring car is so 
near mechanically perfect. 


Hudson Refinements 


When we say the Hudson has refinement, we 
mean that many little things, of small importance, 
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Mail New Hudson cat: 


tlogue to 


See how the rear fenders are inset against the 
body ; how the fenders throughout are absolutely 
mud-proof. Inset fenders are a feature of very high- 
priced cars. 

The unusual leg room and big 18 inch steering 


wheel mean comfort. No standard touring car at 
any price provides as much leg room as the Hudson. 


Doors are big, hung on heavy curved hinges, 
allowing maximum entrance and exit space. 

The Toe boards, spring steps and running boards 
are beautiful aluminum castings. No bolts show 
through the foot board, nothing to catch a dress or 
coat or look unsightly. The floor board is covered 
with pyramided white rubber of best quality, except 
where driver’s heels rest and this part is reinforced 
by an aluminum plate. 

The foot accelerator is something entirely new 
in design and does not tire the foot. 

The body is built with wheel-housing, that is, 
the body curves out over thé rear wheels, allowing 
a big, comfortable, roomy tonneau. Car is finished 
and upholstered like the best. 


Why you get more value in a Hudson 


We have been asked how we can give so much 
for the money and our answer is: Because we know 
how. Two engineers could undertake each to build 
a railroad from New York to Chicago—roads to be of 
equal length; one man would build a better road for 
the same money than the other, or the same road for 
less money than the other. It is so in the automobile 
business; one set of men will build a better car at less 
money than another. It is simply a question of ability. 


See this car—ride in it—compare it with 
other cars and you will say that no matter 
just how we dao it, the fact remains that we 
do give the most at thé price. 


The Hudson will exhibit at the Madison 
Square Garden and Chicago Shows. 


Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 


all fitted on the car for $125 Extra. 


Mailing this coupon to-day will bring you our catalogue 
and complete information about both the Hudson Touring 


Car and Hudson Roadster. 








RoadSter 





January rst, the price of the Hudson Roadster was in- 
creased to $1000. This includes 32x3% tires front and rear; 
three oil lamps; two gas lamps; generator; tire repair kit; 
tools and jack. 

The Hudson Roadster is America’s biggest, best looking 
and best built low-priced car. Several thousand of them are 
in the hands of owners and giving complete satisfaction. 

The Hudson won a 24-hour race in Seattle in September, 
defeating many high-priced cars. This was its first race. 

Mr. E. H. Nelson, a prominent business man of Detroit, 
drove his Hudson car from Detroit to New Haven, Conn., at 
an expense of less than one cent per mile for oil and gasoline 
and without making a repair. 

Mr. Geo. D. Smith drove a Hudson Roadster from Long 
Island, N. Y., to Pleasant City, Fla., without touching a 
bolt, nut, spark plug or making a mechanical adjustment. 

Three important facts are brought out in hundreds of 
testimonial letters received from Hudson owners: ‘‘Low 
gasoline and oil consumption’’—‘*‘Wonderful mechanical 
efficiency’’—‘‘It rides as easy as the most expensive cars.” 

Remember the Hudson Roadster is not an imitation of 
a big car—it is a big car. It is big in design, in material, in 
general all-around value. Look at our price on extra equip- 
ment. Bosch magneto, Arden top, Prest-o-lite tank and 
rumble seat for $150 extra. 











Licensed under Selden Patent 
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See the 


Waverley 
at the New York 
and Chicago Shows 


A Four-Passenger Brougham 
with removable top, which 
can be replaced with Leather 
Victoria or Buggy top. 


Price, $2,250 


Three Years’ Experiment and One Year’s Actual 
Service with the Silent Waverley Shaft Drive 





The New Waverley Roadster 
**A Man’s Electric Car’’ 





Showing Mercerized 


Folding Rumble Seat 
Cape Top = 


over Tool Box 





One of the latest Waverley Models is the roadster, 
No, 78, a type of gentleman's runabout with detachable 
top, a folding rumble seat and a large battery disposed 
in a long front hood. Speed twenty-five miles an hour. 
Price $1,700. 


Waverley Victoria Phaeton 





Same car as the Brougham, the removable top replaced 
40 with a leather Victoria top. 








= 





Send for our Beautiful New Art Catalog H4, showing 1910 models. 


THE WAVERLEY CO. 





Builders of electric carriages for thirteen 
years, during which they have tested every 
known form of power transmission from 
the simple chain and sprocket to the bevel 
gear and propeller shaft, the Waverley 
factory began active experiments more 
than three years ago with a new form of 
drive. Asa result 


The New Silent Waverley Shaft Drive 


was put on the market a year ago, but 
only after a two years’ road test under 
the most severe conditions. 

In this drive a silent flexible gear, com- 
pletely enclosed and running in oil, re- 
ceives the power direct from the motor 
and conveys it through 


The Waverley Driving Shaft 


This shaft runs parallel to the axle, and 
is connected to the floating rear axle by 
means of the Waverley Herring-Bone Gears 
which are fully enclosed in oil and dust 
proof cases and run in F. & S. ball bear- 
ings—gears that give 98 per cent efficiency, 
while other gears fluctuate between 65 and 


,go per cent. Three years’ experiment and 


one year’s actual service have proved the 
superior efficiency of the new Waverley 
Drive. Ask the hundreds of owners of 
New Waverley Electrics equipped with it 
last year. 


Th2 Waverley Motor and Controller 


The Waverley experts broke new paths 
in building the first successful motor for 
electric vehicles, a motor that is series 
wound, with unusual strength of parts and 
great overload capacity. There is no hump 
on its curve. It is always there when you 
want it. The Waverley Controller was 
the first successful application of the prin- 
ciple of knife blade contacts to all the 
varied and delicate requirements of an 
electric vehicle controller. Ask Waverley 
owners again about the new Waverley 
Controller. 
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Note Its Superb Design 


The beautiful pattern of the Waverley 
Brougham shown above, is copyrighted. 
No other electric embodies such distinc- 
tion with the Waverley roominess and 
comfort. To these the Waverley adds 
the utmost luxury of appointment. 


The Waverley Drop Sill 


a patented feature, forms the only correct 
solution to the difficult problem of com- 
bining the chaste lines of the Victoria, 
Coupe or Brougham with the require- 
ments of modern construction. It brings 
the step, floor and seat three inches nearer 
the ground than other electrics and ac- 
counts for that rare compactness of build 
which is a Waverley characteristic. 

Other manufacturers are not follow- 
ing in this path yet because the way is 
blocked by the Waverley copyrighted 
design. This is why no other car com- 
pares with the Waverley in the beauty 
and grace of its lines. 


The Detachable Coupe Top 


makes the Waverley equally available for 
summer or winter service—the only sat- 
isfactory all-the-year-round car. 


Choice of Finish is Given 


Brewster Green, Waverley Maroon or 
Majestic Blue, with black mouldings; the 
gears and wheels being painted to har- 
monize. Twenty-eight different painting 
operations give a finished effect unex- 
celled by any coach made in this country. 


The Upholstering 


of body and coupe top is of the costliest 
broadcloth, harmonizing in color with the 
woodwork. 

The windows of the sides, front, back 
and doors are of plate glass adjusted to 
admit of the utmost desirable ventilation. 


Exide, Waverley or National Batteries used. 
Your choice of either solid or pneumatic tires. 


The book will be mailed free to you by return mail. 
143 S. East Street 


AGENTS: Write to us at once if the Waverley is not represented in your territory. We are 
receiving many inquiries which we desire to turn over to local representatives. 
greater variety of electric vehicles than any other manufacturer in the world—four-passenger 
broughams, two-passenger coupes, Victorias, Stanhopes, the roadster and all kinds of commercial 
cars. Representing the Waverley you can reach ail the electric vehicle trade in your territory. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN, AND 
escape salaried drudgery for life. We teach the Collection 
Business; a limitless field with little competition. Few 
opportunities so profitable. Send for “Pointers” today. 
American Collection Service, 51 State St., Detroit, Mich. 


SLOT MACHINE OPERATORS. YOUR LINE 

is not plete without Ch Gum machines. Used 

—— and indoors. Send ~ Special Offers. Boston 
Coin Machines Co., Dept. C, Boston, Mass. 


300% PROFIT. THAT'S WHAT 0O.1I.C. PEANUT 
Vending Machine Owners realize. Machines are attractive 
and hunger inciting. Never out of order. Pay for them- 

selves in a few months. Coin money for owners. Build 
a business that will make you independent. Write for 
particulars. O. I. C. Co., Inc., 1375 Unity Bldg., Chicago. 


WHY NOT KEEP IN TOUCH WITH THE 
development of Oklahoma and Texas—the Southwest ¢ 
Subscribe for the ‘Coming Country,”’ a monthly—price, 
50c per year. Special for a short time only, 25c—do it now! 
Address “ The Coming Country,” 106 Wainwright Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


EARN GOOD STEADY INCOME FROM OUR 
Vending Machs. $5 each, with 600 penny packets Guim. 
Chocolate or Chiclets—that’s $1 clear & mach. yours. Big 
profit on re-orders, S.B Thomas Co. ,320 N.May St. ,Chicago. 


THE PRODUCER OF RESULTS IN THE 
Middle West, where farmers have big money, is Farm 
Life, of Chicago. Address Department 1 for sample 
copy and rates. 


SLOT MACHINES PAY. $5 WILL START 
you in profitable cash business; can be carried on while 
otherwise engaged. For particulars address J. Walter, 
61 Beekman Street, New York. 


BUILD YOUR OWN INCUBATORS AND 
Brooders. Anyone can do it. I furnish the mechan- 
ical parts, and teach you how to do the work. Over 
thirty thousand in use. Big book of plans and supply 
catalogue Free. Henry M. Sheer, Box A 23, Quincy, 
lllinois. 


AT $5,000 LESS THAN ITS WORTH. A 
clean, bright furniture store in a thriving town thirty 
miles out of Boston. Adjoins the richest truck gardening 
section of Mass. This store has netted over $3,000 yearly 
in spite of indifferent management. For sale at $8,0.). 
Stock, book accounts, good will, and complete equipment. 
If you are a business man with modern ideas on store man- 
agement, you can make this store, in less than two years, 
net = a clear profit of more than this low purchase price. 
See G. C. Moller, Lafayette Sq., Cambridge, Mass. At once. 





HIGH-GRADE SALESMEN 
SALESMEN-— WE ARE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pencils showing merchant's ‘‘adv.”’ all way around pencil. 
Advg. specialty that pleases and is appreciated. Samples. 
Lib.com. John Baumgarth Co., 342 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


INCOME INSURANCE: SOMETHING NEW. 
Liberal low cost accident-health policy issued by. strong 
old line steck company to men or women, all occupations. 
ages 16 to 70, pays $5,000 death, $25 weekly indemnity. 
Annual cost $10, including patent identification-pocket- 
book, endorsed and accepted by banks and hotels. Liberal 
com. Chas.A.White & Co., Mgrs., 131 LaSalle St., Chicago 


SALESMEN: BEST ACCIDENT HEALTH 
policy. Old line, $1000 death; $5 weekly; $100 emergency. 
Costs $2.00 yearly. Seal wallet free. Liberal commission. 
German Registry Co., 265 N. ith St., St. Louis, Mo. 


IF YOU ARE A HUSTLER, WRITE FOR OUR 
line of tailoring samples. None better. Our product 
is strictly guaranteed. S.umples and territory on appli- 
cation. Majestic Tailors, Rept. 2, Chicago, Ll. 


OUR SALESMEN MAKE BIG MONEY SELL- 
ing our St. Augustine, Florida, lots (St. Augustine, the 
most famous winter resort in the world). Anybody can 
sellthem. Particulars and free literature. Highland Park 
Reaity & Invest. Co. (Owners), Liggett Bldg., st. Louis, Mo. 


SUCCESSFUL GASOLINE LIGHT SALESMEN 
to handle the only instantaneous lighting system known to 
science; no alcohol, step ladders, torches, matches or time 
wasted; pull the chain and they light instantly; for home 
and commercial lighting. Write for territory. Small capital 
requireg. Gloria Light Co., 399 Washington-Blvd.,Chicago. 


WANTED—GOOD SALESMEN TO SELL 
Steiner Family Motor Outfits to homes using electricity. 
“Wonderful proposition.”” Cuts household expenses $9) 
yearly. Small band required. Steiner Mfg.Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


SALESMEN—TO REPRESENT STANDARD 
medical books to physicians only; we have issued and have 
in preparation many new books meeting with pronounced 
favor: successful books mean successful salesmen, income, 
agreeable, permanentemployment. Address, fullést details, 
bus. refs. .J. B. Lippincott Co., P. O. Box 1579, Phila., Pa. 


ARE YOU SATISFIED WITH YOUR PRESENT 
income? A great demand for good men is coming with the 
New Year. A few minutes of your spare time each day de- 
voted to the Sheldon Course in Scientific Salesmanship 
will improve your position, increase your salary and make 
you a better business man all around. One man writes: 
‘Single deal closed after studying your method, netted 
over 50 times original cost.” Write for free booklet. 
The Sheldon School, 1884 Republic Building, Chicago. 


SALESMAN IN EACH STATE FOR BEST 
selling post-card and novelty line in the whole world. 
Only superior salesmen popular with the trade. Write 
J. D. H., 901 Beacon Building, Boston, Mass. 


SALESMEN—LIVE ONES WANTED TO 
lace brand new article in all men's stores. Main or side 
ine. Quickly shown, easily sold. 100% com. Snap for 

hustlers. C. Arnold Mfg. Co., 45 Milk Street, Boston. 


WANTED—HIGH-CLASS SOLICITORS AND 
crew managers for high-grade specialties. A patented 
trade mark guaranteed. Sells to hotels, barbers, hair- 
dressers, best homes, etc. Big profits, permanent busi- 
ness. Sanitax Brush Co., 2333 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WANTED AT ONCE, SALES REPRESENT- 
atives, everywhere—local or traveling—by high-grade 
manufacturing concern operating nationally. Al oppor- 
tunity for right persons, either sex. Previous experience 
not required, but must be responsible and in good stand- 
ing. Address Sales Manager, 831 Calumet Bldg., Chicago. 





PATENTS 


MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCH, PATENT 
Lawyers. 604 F Street, Washington, L.C. Estab. 49 years. 
Ref.: McLachien Banking Corp., Wash., D. C., and others. 
Careful work. Terms moderate. Booklet and advice Free. 


PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS PROCURED. 
Our Hand-Boox for Ipventors and Manufacturers mailed on 
request. Patent and Trade-Mark Causes. Beeler & Robb, 
Patent Lawyers, 74-76 McWUill Uidy., Washinzton, D. C 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. AD- 
vice and books free tates reasonable Highest refer- 
ences. Best results. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Law 
yer, 612 F Street, Washington, D. C 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT. OUR THREE 
books for Inventors mailed on receipt of six cents stamps 
R. S. & A. B. Lacey, Dept. 51, Washington, D.C. Estab 
1869. 


PATENTS THAT PAY. PROTECT YOUR 
Idea! 2 Books free: *‘Fortunes in Patents—W hat and How 
to Invent’; 61-page Guide Book Free search of the Pat 
Off. records. E. E. Vrooman, $52 F St., Washington, D. ¢ 


PATENT YOUR IDEAS. $8,500 FOR ONE 
invention. Book, **How to Ubtain u Patent” and ‘What 
to Invent” sent free. Send rough sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Patents advertised for sale at our ex- 
pense in fourteen Manufacturers’ Journals. Patentobtained 
or Fee returned. Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent Att’ys. Es 
tablished 16 Years. 963 F Street, Washington, D. ‘ 








truth of the above statement. 
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OW many of you readers would be interested in 
Opportunities for Investment or Establishing a 
Business of Your Own, if you knew of the many 

excellent offers given below which are absolutely genuine? 

All of the advertisements on this page are carefully edited. 

All objectionable offersand extravagant claimsare refused. 

If you will read over the headings of Business Opportu- 

nities, Real Estate, etc., you will see for yourself the 













Investigate—it will pay you. 





AGENTS 


AGENTS WANTED TO SELL FAMOUS SOLAR 
Gasoline Lighting Systems. Best light for Stores, Resi- 
dences, Halls,Cnurches,Streets. Large profits. Write. Free 
Cat. Chicago Solar Light Co., 21614 Jefferson St., Chicago. 


YOU CAN MAKE A GOOD INCOME ACTING 
as agent for Manheim Mendless Hosiery for men and 
women, bearing a positive six-months’ guarantee against 
holes. Box six pairs, men $1.00, women $1.50; assorted 
colors. Direct from mills to wearer. Write today for 
terms. Manheim Hosiery Mills Company, Manheim, Pa. 


AGENTS. MEN AND WOMEN WE MANUFAC. 
ture hosiery. Outwears 3 ordinary kind; replaced freeif hole 
appears; ensy sales; large profits; Ist reply obtains agency 
yourcity. Triplewear Mills, Dept. P, 724Girard Av., Phila. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY TO 
sell the Transparent Handle Pocket Knife. Good com- 
mission paid. Immense profits earned. Write for terms. 
Novelty Cutlery Company, No. 40 Bar St., Canton, O. 


SOMETHING NEW. “GET NEXT” QUICK. 
Great invention; big seller; re-orders galore; work up 
steady income. Write for sample circulars, free, 
C. W. Krueger Co., 155 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


BIG PROFITS—SELLING VULCAN FOUN- 
tain and Stylo Pens. Well advertised, easy tosell. Write 
for catalogue showing liberal discounts. J.O. Ullrich & 
Co., 27 Thames Street, New York. 


WE WANT YOU TO SELL OURCELEBRATED 
Crescent Corsets. Petticoats and Dress or Walking Skirts. 
An independent income, handling the latest fashions. Ad- 
dress The Crescent Works, Box 14 P., Ann Arbor, Mich 


AGENTS. EVERY WIFE WANTS OURO. K. 
Laundry Iron. Holds heat 5times as long as others. Sells 
on Sight. Virgin Territory. Write for particulars. Val- 
uable premium offer and price list of 40 useful articles. 
Fair Manufacturing Company, O. K. 7, Racine, Wis. 


$5000.00 IN PRIZES TO DAVIS AGENTS— 
not only unusually large profits for selling our High Grade 
Soaps and Toilet Specialties, but continued service reward- 
ed by ashare of our profits in premiums. That makes Davis 
agents *“‘go some;’’ average a sale to every house; 150% 
profit. Ilustrated Catalogue and profit-sharing plan free, 
Davis Soap Co., 22 Union Park Court, Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED TO SELL OUR ATTRAC- 
tive Dress Goods, Sitks and Fine Cotton Fabrics. Popular 
prices. Easy work. Good pay. Large sample outfit 
Free. Secure territory now. National Dress Goods Com- 
pany, (Dept. C), 260 West Broadway, New York City. 


AGENTS: STEADY INCOME INTRODUCING 
guaranteed line of hosiery for men, women and children, 
Latest and best agents’ proposition. Thomas Hosiery 
Company, 1017 Third Street, Dayton, Ohio. 


MEN WANTED TO SELL THE WIDELY AD- 
vertised Little Giant Household Pump. Saves plumber’s 
bills, removes stoppages in pipes; every one can afford it; 
good com. Write J. kK. Kennedy, Dept. C, 41 Park Row, N.Y. 





DON’T WORK FOR WAGES. BE A MER- 
chant. Splendid chance to build up a most profitable busi- 
ness with absolutely no capital; handle our elegant mer- 
chant tailoring. Write today for complete outfit free. The 
Whitney Tailoring Co., 208 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Il. 


AGENTS:—I POINT THE WAY TOSUCCESS TO 
any agent who will follow my course. I have shown thou- 
sands how to make money. Icanshow you. My goods and 
business methods have lifted mortgages, built homes, scat- 
tered prosperity everywhere. Write to-day for “Sayman 
Plan’’ & free samples. 216 Sayman Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS MAKE 500 PER CENT. SELLING 
“Novelty Sign Cards,’’ Window Letters and Changeable 
Signs. Merchants buy in quantities. 800 varieties. Cat. 
free. Sullivan Co., Dept. G, 405 W. Van Buren St., Chicago. 


OF INTEREST TO MEN 
MEN—LEARN THE BARBER TRADE. SPLEN- 


did pay after few weeks with us. Tools, demonstrations, 
examinations, diplomas given. Write. Moler System of 
Colleges, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Atlanta, New 
Orleans, Cincinnati, Omaha, Dallas or San Antonio, Texas. 


YOUR OLD SAFETY RAZOR BLADES RE- 
sharpened, 30c a dozen; double-edge blades especially. 
15,000 pleased customers, Se nd address for convenient mail- 
ing package. Keenedge Co., 239 Keenedge Bidg., Chicago. 


COLLECTIONS 


“RED STREAKS OF HONESTY EXIST IN 
everybody,”’ and thereby I collect over $200,000 yearly from 
honest debts all over the world. Write y- my Red Streak 
Book, free. Francis G. Luke, 77 Com. Nat. Bank Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. “Some People Don’t Like Us.” 


AVOID BAD DEBTS. COLLECT YOUR OLD 
accounts yourself. Write for free sample sheets of notices 
and letters that will collect most any slow account. 
Sayers Mercantile Agency Co.. 404 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo 

1% BANKERS DEMAND TURNS DELIN- 
quent accounts into cash at cost of only 1%. Write for 
free book. The Creditors’ National Clearing House, 
Inc., Bank Department, Providence, R. 1 


[NVESTMENTS 
SAFEGUARD YOUR INVESTMENTS. REAL 


Estate Mortgages net » 7% per annun Not affected 
by trusts or panics A perfect security increasing in value. 
$300 upwards. Investigate Free sample copy of Bonds 
and Mortgages magazine Monadnock Bldyg., Chicago. 


ADVERTISING 


THESE ADS MAKE MONEY FOR ADVERTIS- 
ers. Have you a proposition that you would like to pre 
sent to over 2,500,000 readers of Collier’s? If you have 
senda us your printed matter or a descriptix on of your offer 
We will have our Service Department prepare an advertise 
ment and outline a selling plan free of charge and submit 
for your approval. The cost for advertising in these col 
umns is $2.50 per line. Collier’s Classified Department, 
425 West 13th Street, New York City 





WANTED 


MANAGER WANTED IN EVERY CITY AND 
county to handle best paying business known; legitimate, 
new, permanent demand; no insurance or book canvass- 
ing. Address Phoenix Co., 45 West 34th St., New York. 


AGENTS, 135% PROFIT SELLING OUR HANDY 
Tool, 12 articles in one. Lightning seller. Sample free. 
Thomas Manufacturing Company, 417 Third Street, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


MEN AND WOMEN AGENTS WANTED IN 
every town to sell the wonderful Triplex Handbag for wom- 
en. By mere twist of the wrist it becomes a purse, music 
portfolio,smallsatchel orshopping bag. Fourseparate bags 
for four separate purposes all in one. You enlarge bag to 
meet your needs as you goalong. Write for other new po *d 
articles. S.A. Diamond & Bro., 35 W. 2ist St., 


ALADDIN KEROSENE MANTLE LAMPS 
sell as fast as you can demonstrate them. Needed in every 
home. Generate gas from kerosene(coal oil), give light more 
brilliant than city gas, gasoline, or electricity. Sunbeam 
Burners fit other lamps. You lose dollars every minute 
you hesitate. Write. Mantle Lamp Co., Desk 67, Chicago, 
Portland, Ore., Waterbury, Conn., Winnipeg, Montreal. 


YOU CAN MAKE $$$$ AS OUR GENERAL 
or local agent. Non-alcoholic flavors, perfumes, etc., 
save consumer 80%. Guaranteed goods. Permanent busi- 
ness. Big profits. Pitkin & Co.,4 Pitkin Block, Newark,N.Y. 


AGENTS, EITHER SEX, EASY SALES, SMALL 
article merit and necessity; low price; big profits; carry 
stock pocket or handbag; deliver on spot; everybody uses; 
12c coin for sample and liberal offer. JIB Co., Box 317, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


AMBITIOUS AGENTS WILL FIND IN OUR 
tube form food flavors (saving 80%) a remarkable and un- 
limited opportunity to build a big, profitable, and per- 
manent business. Write for terms and territory. You 
will make dollars by investigating at once. C, H. Stuart 
& Co., 1 Stuart Block, Newark, New York. 


WONDERFUL INVENTION; AGENTS COIN 
money selling Canchester Kerosene Incandescent Lamp— 
burns with or without mantle—6 times brighter than elec- 
tricity, gas, acetylene or gasoline, at 4 cost. Burner fits 
any lamp. Saves 75¢oil. Notrimming wicks. Handsome 
outfit furnished. Canchester Light Co., 28 State, Chicago. 


TAILORING SALESMEN WANTED TO TAKE 
orders for our Guaranteed Made to Order Clothes. Suits— 
$10 up. No capital required. Write today for Territory 
and Complete equipment. Address Warrington W. & W. 
Mills, 173 Adams St., Department 222, Chicago, Ill. 


NEW ARTICLE. HUSTLERS MAKE BIG 
money. Sells everywhere. Simplified music sheets enable 
novice to play this instrument. Exclusive town rights. 
Write Marx Pianophone Co., 100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING OUR 
new sign letters for office windows, store fronts, and glass 
signs. Easily put on. Write for free sample and particulars. 
Metallic Sign Letter Co., 66 N. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS— PORTRAITS 35c, FRAMES 15c, 
Sheet Pictures ic, Stereoscopes 25c, Views 1c. 30 Days’ 
Credit. Samples and Catalog Free. Consolidated Por- 
trait, Dept. 4027, 10227 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


WANTED—AGENTS TO TAKE ORDERS FOR 
our men’s and women’s guaranteed hosiery. Easy 
seller, big profit. Textile Mfg. Co., 44 Institute Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 


WE OFFER GREAT OPPORTUNITY FOR 
men and women to solicit orders for Ladies’ Custom Suits. 
Good commission. Prices that cannot be duplicated. 8. 
D. Cohen & Co., 694 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS, EITHER SEX, SELL OUR PHOTO 
line. Pillow tops, neckties, handkerchiefs, etc. Something 
new. Big profits, quick sales. Rejects credited. Samples 
and catalog free. Gordon Co., 155 Washington St.,Chicago. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


AGENTS WANTED FOR SECURITY PROD- 
ucts—High Grade made-to-order Dress Skirts, Petticoats, 
Specialties. Our agents earn liberal commission and get 
quick returns. Good territory still open. Write today for 
catalog. The Security Company, Dept. 2, Weedsport, N.Y. 


FOR THE HOME 
TOWER’S AROMATIC ANTISEPTIC ASEP- 


tic Tooth Picks save dentist's bills. If your dealer does 
not handle them, send us his name and fifteen cents and 
we will send you a box of three hundred picks. Cutter- 
Tower Co., 485 Hathaway Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


PIANOS, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
GENUINE BARGAINS IN HIGH-GRADE UP.- 


right pianos. Slightly used instrume nts. 7 Steinways, $350 
up; 5 Lyon & Healys, $250 up; 7 W ashburns, $200 up; 
4 Knabes 50 up; 5 Chickerings, $250 up; good second 
hand Uprights $125 up; also 6 fine Baby Grand Pianos at 
about half. Write for particulars. Cash or two years’ time. 
Lyon & Healy, 45 Adams Street, Chicago. We ship every- 
where onapproval. Fullest guarantee with every piano. 








(CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
SUCCESS SHORTHAND TAUGHT BY COURT 


Reporters to beginners and stenographers. The system 
used by experts. Instruction by mail. Write for cata- 
logue. Sent free. If a stenograpber, state system 
Success Shorthand School, Suite 71, 79 Clark Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 


BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


AUTHORS SEEKING A PUBLISHER SHOULD 
communicate with the Cochrane Publishing Company, 
191 Tribune Building, New York City 





IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 


REAL ESTATE 


CALIFORNIA 

ORANGE, ALFALFA, VINEYARD AND 
fruit lands in the San Joaquin Valley, California. UL n- 
equalled soil, abundant water. $60 an acre and up. 
Make you independent in a few years. Booklet “The San 
Joaquin Valley” and six months’ subscription to ourjournal 
“The Earth,” free. °C. L. Seagraves, Gen. Colonization 
Agent, A. T. & S.F.Ry., 1131, Railway Exchange, Chicago, 


WE ARE MAKING HOMES FOR A MILLION 
people on the Greatest irrigated tract in California. Our 
new booklet, ** California—Now or Never,” the finest Cali. 
fornia book ever printed. 10c. Easy payments. See our 
big exhibit at Chicago’s Great Land Show, Nov. 20th to 
Dec. 4th. We want an army of “live ones’’ with us to 
build this greatest new community. Organize a colony. 
Write today for free information. H. L. Hollister, 205 La 
Salle St., Chicago. 


CANADA 


LAST GREAT METROPOLIS OF NORTH 
America starting on main line of Grand Trunk Pacific 
transcontinental railway. Fort George terminus or on 
line of all railways building or projected in Central Brit- 
ish Columbia; at junction of waterways on which steamers 
ply hundreds of miles North, South, East,West. Millions 
of acres best agricultural land, richest gold, silver, copper, 
coal mines and billions feet timber tributary. Fort George 
geographical and strategic commercial center of greater 
Inland Empire of Western Canada. Write quick for maps, 
plans, official data—small or large investments. Natural 
Resources Security Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 


GEORGIA 


GREAT SOUTH GEORGIA, TRAVERSED BY 
the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railroad. Lands 
adapted to the widest range of crops. All the money crops 
of the South plentifully produced. For literature concern- 
ing this coming country, its soil, climate, ‘orm and school 
advantages, write W.,H. Leahy, G. P. Atlanta, Ga. 


ISLE OF PINES 


“WATCH US GROW” IS THE WATCHWORD 
of McKinley, Isle of Pines. Beautiful, healthfulisland. 90 
miles south of Havana, Largest American colony in Cuba. 
4 days from New York by steamer. Mild, delightful cli- 
mate the year round. No frosts; no fevers; no irrigation 
needed for trees. Fertile soil for growing oranges, grape- 
fruit, lemons, limes, pine-apples, bananas, figs, nuts, gar- 
den truck, etc. 10acres enough to make you independent 
in a few years. Write today for Free Buok showing over 
100 pictures of American life at McKinley. Manager 
Publicity, Isle of Pines Co., 225 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


MISSISSIPPI 


REAL ESTATE MEN MAKE MONEY AT 
home, selling South Mississippi Farm Lands. Write to 
Mort. L, Bixler, Secretary Commercial Club, Hattiesburg, 
Mississippi, for information 


TEXAS 


TEN ACRE IRRIGATED SUGAR CANE FARMS 
soon pay for themselves. Rio Grande Valley irrigated lands 
excel the world in production of Sugar Cane. Best climate, 
soiland water; schools and churches. When desired we ar- 
range planting, cultivating, harvesting and marketing the 
cane for non-resident owners on a part crop basis. Book- 
let free. Fletcher & Rossiter, 260 Learborn St., Chicago, Il. 


GREAT WINNER. OUR NEW COMBINATION 
Tracts, Rio Grande Valley Texas Gulf Coast, proved a 
great winner, last excursion footing up 32 sales. They 
consist of 10-2()-40-80-160-1¢ section and section tracts, 4 
improved ready for settler, carrying free water right, 
for intensified winter farming. All staple crops grown 
in summer without irrigation, Prices 4 similar linds 
elsewhere, easy terms. We cultivate for non-resident 
owners, Write Walter S. Ayres, 722 Postal Telegraph 
Building, Chicago, maps, plats and sample of soil free. 


RESORTS 


CASTLE HOT SPRINGS. UNIQUE, RESTFUL 
health and pleasure resort,in semi-tropic Southern Arizona, 
easily reached by the Santa Fe. Climate frostless, rain- 
less, sunny. In mid-winter ride mountain trails, shoot 
quail, play tennis or swim outdoors. High-class hotel, 
with annex, bungalows and bath-houses. Write for book- 
let. A. W. Chaffee, Mgr., Box H, Hot Springs, Ariz 


SEEDS and PLANTS 


HENDERSON’S SEEDS FREE. TO INTRO- 
duce our new 1910 seed catalogue, ‘“‘Everything for the 
Garden” (200 pages, 700 engravings, devoted to vege- 
tables and flowers) we will send free to everyone men- 
tioning this magazine and sending ten cents in stamps, 
the Catalogue and our famous fifty-cent Henderson 
collection of flower and garden seeds, Also our new 
booklet ‘‘Garden Guide and Record,’”’ a book of con- 
densed cultural instructions which we believe to be one 
of the most useful we have ever issued. Peter Henderson 
& Company, 35 and 37 Cortlandt Street, New York City. 


GAMES and ENTERTAINMENTS 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE OF PROFES- 
sional and Amateur Plays, Vaudeville Sketches, Minstrel 
Jokes, Illustrated Pantomimes, Monologues, Recitations, 
Make-up Materials, etc. Dick & Fitzgerald, 16 Ann St.,N.Y. 


FOR BRIDGE PLAYERS. “BRIDGE DON'TS.” 
A handy little bouk by Walter Camp. gives in condensed 
form for busy people the essential points you ought to 
know. All the useful rules for play have been collected 
and classified under headings such as ‘‘Don’ts for No 
Trump Makes,” “Don’ts for Leads,”’ etc., ete. Your 
game can be improved 100% by following these rules 
Attractive as it is useful. Send copies to your friends 
35e, by mail 38c. P. F. Collier & Son, 430 West 13th St., 
New York City. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
EXPERT PHOTO.-FINISHING PROMPTLY 


by mail. Satisfactory work guaranteed. Courteous ser- 
vice. Film and prints returned postpaid. Enlarging a 
specialty. Fresh film mailed promptiy, postpaid, upon 
receipt of catalogue prices. Write for sample print and 
prices. Robt.C.Johnston, 12 No.Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


STAMPS, COINS, and CURIOS 
IRISH-AMERICAN SILVER “DOLLAR,” JUST 


out, $2.25. Hudson or Lincoln Gold * Dollar” Tokens, 
each 50. Thousands coins, antiques, etc., 5c up; lists 
free; pre mium book, 10c. T. L. Elder. 32 E. 23d St., N. Y.C. 


COLLECT POSTAGE STAMPS. WE WILL 
show you how to get the rare ones, as well as the common. 
Send name and address to New England Stamp Company, 
93 Washington Building, Boston, Mass. 








BIRDS, POULTRY, DOGS, and PETS 


HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES AND PHEAS- 
ants, deer, rabbits, quail, swans, fancy ducks and geese, 
and all kind of pet stock. Send 4 cts. for descriptive cir- 
culars, Wenz & Mackensen, Dept. L, Yardley, Pa. 


ART OBJECTS 


WOULD YOU LIKE A COPY OF THE NEW 
1910 catalogue of the Collier Art Prints, containing 160 
or more reproductions, in half-tone and line engraving, of 
the works of Charles Dana Gibson, Jessie Willcox Smith, 
Frederic Remington, A. B Frost, Howard Pyle, Maxfield 
Parrish, and many other leading American artists? In 
addition you will find a picture and sketch of each of the 
leading artists. Address Proof Dept., P. F. Collier & Son, 
416 W. 13th St., New York. We éannot afford to send it 
free, but if you will send us 15 cents in stamps to cover 
charges we will mail you a copy postpaid 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


United States Hotel See"hziinoineng Kinewen 


bath. A.P. $3. E.P.§$lup. In center of business section. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

‘ 5 Boul. and Lake Shore. 

Chicago Beach Hotel fmericanortsuropeanplan. 


Only 10 minutes’ ride from city, near South Park System; 
450 rooms, 250 private baths. Illus. Booklet on request. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

s This luxuriously appointed 
Hotel Leighton Tourist Hotel now booking for 
the Winter. Rates and descriptive matter on application. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
New Hotel Denechaud New Orleans, La. Cen- 


trally located, absolute- 
ly fireproof, all outside rooms, fine restaurant, every 
convenience. European Plan. $1.50 up per day. 
Write for Booklet. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Hotel. Only N.Y. Hotel featur- 
Broadway Central ing American Plan. Our table 
the foundation of enormous business. A.P. $2.50. E.P.$1. 
Lath Sth Ave. and 28th St. New fireproof hotel. 
am Very heart of New York. 350 rooms, $1.50 
andup. With bath, $2and up. H.F. Ritchey, Manager. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


Hotel Henry 5th Ave. & Smithfield St. In center of 


business section. Modern fireproof. 
European plan $1.50 and up. E. E. Bonneville, Mngr. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
**12 stories of solid comfort.’ Con- 
Hotel Savoy crete, steel and marble. In fashionable 
shopping district. 210 rooms. 135 baths. Eng. grill. $1.50 up 
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ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Chalfonte ATLANTIC CITY. The one suggests the 

other; one of the world’s most famous re- 
sorts; one of the world’s most attractive resort houses. 
The best place for rest, recreation, and recuperation. 
Write for reservations to The Leeds Company. Always 
Open. On the Beach. Between the Piers. 


GULFPORT, MISS. 
The Great Southern Hotel Oni Gulf of 


Hotel and Best Resort on the entire Gulf Coast. Book- 
let on request. F. B, Washington, General Manager. 


MARLIN, TEXAS 


Hot Mineral Water similar to Carlsbad, Germany. 
Rates on all railroads. Comfortable hotels. Modern 
Sanitariums and Bath Houses. Reasonable prices. Win- 
ter training place New York Giants. For information 
address Commerc.al Club, Box 5, Marlin, Texas. 





UuRES ey 


OPEAN.ORIENTAL: 

Information regarding tours to any part of the 

world will be furnished free upon request by letter 

to COLLIER’S TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
420 W. 13th Street, New York 


Winter Tours 


to the 


American 
Mediterranean 


Circle tours from and back ad) 
to your home city by water @ 
and rail via New York City ‘ 



























Let us plan your trip via 


Ys Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies 
Steamship Lines 








Florida, Carolinas, Georgia, San Do- 
mingo via CLYDE LINE; Texas, Cal- 
ifornia, Pacific Coast points; Florida— 
West Coast, Mobile and New Orleans 
via MALLORY LINE; Porto Rico, 
2A cruises to and around the Island via 
7 PORTO RICO LINE; Nassau-Cuba- 
Mexico-Yucatan, with rail connec 
§ tions for interior cities, direct service 
via WARD LINE 


Attractive Winter Rates 
Liberal Stop-Over Privileges 


Address District Offices 
192 Washington St., Bos- 
ton ; 208 South Clark St., 
Chicago; 629 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia; 290 Broadway 
New York. 





Some Excellent Rooms still on Sale for 


CLARK’S CRUISE OF THE “CLEVELAND” 


18,000 tons, brand new, 
and superbly fitted. 
Rounb THE WORL 
FROM SAN FRANCISCO, FEB. 5, 1910 


One Steamer for the Entire Cruise 
of nearly four months ; costing only $650 and up, including all 
necessary expenses 

ROUTE: Japan, China, Philippines, Borneo, Java, Burma 
India, Ceylon, Egypt, Italy, etc. An unusual chance to 
visit unusually attractive places 


axxvat ORIENT CRUISE 


February 5, 1910, by S. S. “Grosser Kurfuerst,”” 73 days, ir 
cluding 24 days Egypt and Palestine, $400 up, including 
hotels, shore excursions, et 


FRANK ©. CLARK Times Bldg NEW YORK 


EUROPE 324 PAY TouR-$140 


Twenty-one other Tours 
UP to $460. Best trips ever offered. Send for Itinerary 
ealy'’s Ticket Agency, Worcester, Mass. Est. 21 years 
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ADVERTISING 


NO. 


THE AUTOMOBILE SUPPLEMENT 


HAVE often emphasized in 

these Bulletins the fact that 
advertising has become the most 
important factor in marketing any 
new product, but I have reserved 
for this number, with its Automo- 
bile Supplement, the most striking 
illustration to prove my point. 

Practically speaking, the 
mobile industry ten years ago 
was an infant. Even the most 
sanguine motorists said it would be 
a generation before the people 
generally would be educated to the 
automobile. 

The automobile 


auto- 


manufacturers 
were, however, as a class, alert, 
progressive men and nearly all of 
them believed in advertising. “Chey 
went to the people through the ad- 
vertising columns of periodicals and 
newspapers in which the people be- 
lieved, and told them about motor 
cars in general and about theirs 
in particular. 

‘They created a desire to own 
automobiles, which later developed 
into sales. 

In this Automobile Number and 
its Supplement you will find much 
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of interest in both the text and ad- 
vertising pages, which will prove 
almost invaluable to anyone think- 
ing of buying a car. 

But what I want to emphasize 
most of all is that the wonderful 
growth of this industry has been 
made possible by advertising; that 
without advertising it would have 
taken ten years to even introduce 
the automobile, and twenty-five 
years to put it where it is to-day. 
What is more, every maker of au- 
tomobiles will tell you the same 
thing—that without advertising the 
industry would still be struggling 
for a foothold. 

They will tell you further that a 
direct result of this rapid growth 
has been better automobiles at a 
minimum cost. 

| do not feel that it is out of 
place to add that Collier’s is truly 
appreciative of the patronage of 
these automobile manufacturers. 
The revenue derived from it has 


helped us to give you a better pub- 
lication—has helped to make pos- 


sible this Automobile Number with | 


its beautiful Supplement 


wh Catan. 


Manager Advertising Department 


‘*Buying by Mail 




















Madam, You Need Never 
Sweep Nor Dust Again 


A Free Demonstration 


of the Duntley Pneumatic Cleaner in your 
own home will convince you that it will 
do the work ten times quicker, ten times 
easier and ten times better. 

Rugs and carpets are cleaned on the 
floor, and the furniture is not disturbed. 

Think what it will mean to you—day 
after day—year after year—to have your 
entire home spotlessly clean and sweet, 
purged of the disease germs that swarm in 
the dust—germs of consumption, pneumo- 
nia and diphtheria. Not just twice a year, 
but every day—ad/ the time. 

And it is so easy to clean house with the 
Duntley Pneumatic Cleaner. The drudgery 
and confusion are all gone. There is not 
enough labor left to tire a child. 

And I am willing to prove all this to 
you at my own expense. I will send you 
a cleaner for a free demonstration in your 
home, no matter where you live. You 
may use it and test it severely. It will 
speak for itself. 

I am not afraid to send the Duntley 
Pneumatic Cleaner a thousand miles away 
and let it tell its own story. 

I am willing to do even more. I will 
vent you a Duntley Pneumatic Cleaner by 
the month—for as many months as you de- 
sire—and when you have decided to buy it 
outright, all rentals you may have paid will 
be deducted from the purchase price. 

I gladly make this offer, because I know 
the machine is reliable and durable, and 
that the people who use it on the Rental- 
Investment basis will wish to ows it, for the 
longer they use it the more they will like it. 

Five sizes of electrical Cleaners: $49.50, 
$65, $95, $115, $125. Cost to operate 
less than 3c an_ hour, Hand - power 
machine, $35. 

Fill out the coupon below, and let me 
send you our booklet on scientific house- 
cleaning. 


A Business of Your Own with 


Dantley 


Pneumatic Cleaners 
On the Pay-from-Profit Plan 


To those who wish to earn $5 a day and 
upwards, by cleaning for others and taking 
orders for Duntley Cleaners, we offer a 
fine and permanent arrangement. It en- 
ables you to engage in a most profitable 
business of your own. 

By this plan you have three separate ways 
of making money easily and quickly—by 
cleaning for profit—by renting—and by 
selling Duntley Cleaners to those who will 
want to buy after you have dene work 
for them. 

To prove what you can do, we send you 
the machine, instryct you in its use, ad- 
vertise you and put you in business. Be- 
fore you invest a cent you get the free use 
of the machine and actually begin making 
money. 

You therefore take no possible risk. 

Fill in the coupon below —right now, 
before you forget—and let me tell you all 
about it. 


J. W. Duntley, Pres. , 402 Harvester Bldg. , Chicago 
Cut on this line and mail coupon ct once 


Dantley Mfg. Co., 402 Harvester Bldg., Chicago 


Send me catalog of Duntley Pneumatic Cleaners 
for household pay-from-profit 
plan 
Name 
Addre 
Town 
County Stat 

Mark X before the use in which you are tnterested 
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Loading prisoners at Rama—General Estrada’s headquarters—on board the S. S. “Imperato,” for transportation to Bluefields 























A Revolutionary camp, Recreo, showing loyalists under guard 
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Landing prisoners at Rama, on Escondito River 





ii 














A part of the sixteen hundred soldiers under General Gonzales who were surrounded and captured by the Revolutionists 


The Passing of Zelaya 





at Recreo—the battlefield is in the background 


Photographs by SINDALL & TAYLOR 
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F THE INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE at Washington invites L. 

R. GLAVIS to be represented by his attorneys during the hearing, * 

the public will have more confidence in the result. If it invites 

COLLIER’S, as the responsible publisher of GuAvis’s charges and 
the defender of his course, to be present through its attorneys, with the 
power to examine and cross-examine witnesses, the Attorney-General’ s 
report will be torn to such shreds that it will be beyond recognition. 
We regret extremely the situation which ended in the separation of Mr. 
PincHoT from the publie service. If, when the evidence is all before 
the people, either through the committee’s work, or through our own 
work after the committee’ expected whitewash, they will be able to 
decide whether or not the facts justified the insubordination of Mr. 
GuAvis and the subsequent insubordination of Mr. Prycnor. If the 
Land Office and the Interior Department have been conducted with 
propriety, the position taken by these gentlemen was inexcusable. If, 
however, Mr. BALLINGER has been persistently untruthful, and fre- 
quently unfaithful to his trust, Messrs. PrscHor, GLAVIs, PRICE, and 
SHaw will be looked upon through the country at large as having 
gone down in a cause that was worth their sacrifice. COoLLIER’s has 
been accused of wishing to discredit the Administration. Actually 
nobody wishes the President better than ourselves, but we believe the 
kind of government represented by BALLINGER and HircHcockK must 
cease. ‘‘ The system,’’ or freemasonry of the privileged, has lasted long 
enough. The give-and-take between politicians and plutocrats has too 
long ruled the country. When Girrorp PrncHorT said that any act 
which adds to the difficulty with which ordinary men and women are 
able decently to keep alive, raises a moral issue, he spoke the truth. 
Under this banner COLLIER’s is willing, if need be, to go down calam- 
itously to defeat. Defeat, however, will scarcely be required. Organ- 
ized politics, leagued with organized wealth, form a power that is 
ominous and reaches far. The power of truth, once understood, is 
greater still. 

What we most regret is that the Administration seems to be unwit- 
tingly forcing itself toward a position where it represents reaction 
against moral progress. The first mistake, in this Interior Department 
trouble, began when Mr. BALLINGER buncoed the Attorney-General, 
and the last mistake, we fear, is far ahead, since the determination of 
the Administration and the Standpatters in House and Senate is evi- 
dently to hold their present position to the end. The case, unhappily 
for the Government, is not GLAVIS against BALLINGER or COLLIER’S 
against BALLINGER. It is the People against the System, and the 
System has for its attorneys Messrs. BALLINGER, Hrrcucock, ALDRICH, 
CANNON, and their cohorts. 

Our hope in Mr. Tart’s ultimate willing decision of this question, 
although flickering, is not yet dead. His eyes may be opened, and he 
may then have the courage to abandon an attitude shown to be mis- 
taken. He may be led to understand that he is surrounded -by an im- 
penetrable wall of so-called ‘‘ conservatism’’ which obstructs his vision. 
When we have finished our task of demonstrating one gross lie after 
another, perpetrated upon him, ana upon the Attorney-General, perhaps 
he will at length agree that informality, and even insubordination, was 
the only method of shocking the country into acute realization. His 
program for strengthening the conservation Jaws has our heartiest 
approval and will have our unflinching support. It is barely possible 
that he, on his side, will in time realize that a calamity fell upon the 
country when a group of dangerous men worked themselves into his 
confidence and temporarily closed his mind. 


Navy Control 
yo" EK OBJECTIONS, in letters, to a recent editorial of ours on naval 
h reorganizations deserve to be answered publicly. The term ‘ staff- 
Officer ’’ is not one of reproach. It is applied to all officers who do not, 
and who can not in the nature of things, command, and who do not go 
to sex. It is only when staff-officers attempt to assume unsuitable 
prerogatives that trouble results. Of course, it has never been asserted 
by anybody that the line-officers should “ design and build’’ ships, as 
one correspondent implies. That duty, and all the credit for it, is, 
always has been, and always will be given to the constructor. It is his 
field and it is a most honorable one. The only point is that the line- 
Officer, who lives on board the ship, who handles it, and who is responsi- 


ble in battle, is the one who knows best what tactical principles of con- 
struction and design are necessary to success, and so he should decide 
in some measure what kind of a ship the constructor should ‘ design 
and build,’ and whether or not it is a good fighting machine. The 
shore-admiral who seldom or never goes to sea, who sits in a swivel 
chair at,a desk in the Navy Department, can not be supreme and pass 
upon his own design. There can be harmony only if the proper element 
is put in control. The sea-admiral does not seek duty in the drafting- 
room, but it is his duty to pass upon the product of the drafting-room, 
and to tell the head of the drafting-room what kind of a ship will do the 
work, and how its guns should be placed to give the best hitting power. 
The policy of the Pennsylvania Railroad is not decided by the men who 
design and build its locomotives, cars, and bridges. The designers are 
told what is needed, and they then do the designing. 


“The City” 


rYNHAT CLYDE FITCH’S last drama should show a stronger grasp 

than its predecessors is both pleasant and pathetic. The play has 
some of the emphasis of melodrama, put into it, however, in part by the 
work of one able actor, and it has a touch of trivial comedy in its most 
serious act, for which the author is accountable ; but, in spite of these 
two reservations, it has bigness in it—reach and power and even depth, 
although the depth is that not of an individual but of present-day 
thought reflected by an acute attendant on the moment. The technical 
stage cleverness, for which FrrcH was so notable, here is simplified and 
concentrated and mainly bent to the theme. If the ‘‘ big scene,’’ as 
acted, had less physical ugliness, and the paltry comedy were omitted 
from the otherwise admirable final act, the play would leave an impres- 
sion of nobility—of a significant story so told as to grip the mind. It 
was dignified to die leaving behind one’s finest work, but in the 
blighted promise it was very sad. 


A Fire 

UNIVERSITY WAS FOUNDED a little more than a decade ago 
A by General O. O. Howarp. It was founded for the mountaineers 
of Tennessee, and it was crowded by boys who, under difficulties, sought 
opportunity. The main building of Lincoln Memorial University, at 
Cumberland Gap, happily named Grant-Lee Hall, has been swept away 
by fire, and the chance in life of these isolated boys will be clouded 
unless outside help makes possible the immediate raising of a temporary 
building and the carrying forward of the college’s sorely needed work. 


Pioneers 


F THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S physical self-denial and strenuous- 
| ness be the product of his Western experiences, some of it may have 
been contributed by the example of the early Western missionary. One 
parsonage at Virginia City, Montana, in the early days was built of 
green logs, chinked with mud, and with a dirt roof. An extemporized 
carpet was madé of cow skins, nailed, while green, to the floor, hair 
side up. <A straw bed, with coarse army blankets, was a luxury. Male 
members of the different congregations often wore revolvers and knives 
strapped about them. Invitations to preach were extended by gamblers 
and saloon proprietors. Never was a meeting disturbed, nor was ever 
any man of Gop treated with anything but kindness—a fact which 
accounts for the charity of the Western missionary for the open and 
larger frailties of the Western pioneer. The preacher was often broad- 
ened by the brotherly spirit of the community and by the freedom from 
social conventionalities and restraints—at least he grew tolerant. There 
was little bigotry of creed. Jason LEE preached the first Protestant 
sermon west of the Rocky Mountains, at Fort Hall, Idaho, in 1834. 
Father RAVALLI, the Jesuit, was an accomplished physician, ministering 
to the physical as well as moral ills of a widely scattered flock. In his 
little mission church at Stevensville, Montana, hangs still the old flint- 
lock rifle, stern bar to savage dangers. Statues and seats for his church 
he carved and made with his own hands from primitive wood. Rev. A 
M. Hoven, the first Methodist preacher of Montana, traveled for three 
days in a stage-coach between Virginia City and Helena 
after his arrival in Helena he saw suspended from ‘‘Hangman’s Tree”’ 
the body of one of his traveling companions of the day before. Yet 


The morning 


honest men were safe but for road agents, and the people were kindly 
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and generous. The freemasonry of the pioneers was one of the few 
charms of pioneer life. There were a good many weddings—not that 
there were many persons to marry, but a few married often. 


The Flawless Science 
EHOLD A LEGAL SITUATION. As the law now stands, a 
person in New York City may plot the assassination of another 
in Jersey City, across the river, send his emissaries there and consum- 
mate the crime, and he can neither be extradited to New Jersey nor 
punished for murder in New York. Such is the law in most of the 
States. Courts have called attention to the failure, but Congress and 
the State Legislatures pay no attention. Some years ago an attempted 
murder in Missouri was alleged to have been planned by a principal 
in Illinois. The alleged principal proved that on the day of the assault 
he was in Illinois and had not been in Missouri since the commission 
of the crime, and therefore the Federal court released him. It was this 
defect in the law which led to the kidnaping of Moyer, Haywoop, 
and PETTIBONE. Prosecutor Morr of New Jersey recently announced 
that he could not have a certain person charged with the murder of 
Mrs. Ocry W. M. SNEAD in New Jersey extradited from New York until 
he could prove that she had been in New Jersey. A defendant ‘‘ must 
have fled’’ from the State where he is wanted before he can be extradited. 
‘**The Law is the true embodiment 

Of everything that’s excellent. 

It has no kind of fault or flaw, 

And I, my lords, embody the Law.”’ 
If John Smith commits murder in New Jersey, and flees to New York, 
he may be extradited and punished. If he plans murder in New York, 
and has it committed by his direction in New Jersey, he can not be 
punished at all, unless he chooses to travel to New Jersey 


** Personal Freedom ’’ 

J SORMER SENATOR COLBY, the New Jersey reform leader, told a 

story the other day that sinks deep into stereotyped views of the 
so-called ‘‘rights’’ of the poor. A girl working in a factory was 
warned that she would probably lose an arm unless a defect in her 
machine was remedied. She mustered up courage to speak to the pro- 
prietor. He roughly informed her that she was not employed to tell 
him how to run his business. She did lose her arm and sued for 
damages. His defense was contributory negligence, which he proved 
by the fact that she had known of the defect in the machine and had 
therefore continued working at her own risk. Out of ten accidents of 
the kind that ought to receive compensation from employers, almost 
exactly one does receive such compensation. Is there any more thorough- 
going injustice in the world? On the continent of Europe there are in 
force systems which actually approach ordinary human rights. Who is 
preventing the introduction of such systems into the land of the free? 


Hard Luck 

rT HERE WAS A MAN in India of whom Kip.ine delighted to write. 
| To him life was a long-drawn problem between a crop and a crop. 
When you are reading about the sugar troubles, consider Corsa. He 
never attained to any great degree of sophistication in his life; always 
it has been a problem between pay-day and pay-day. He was of the 
rough-and-ready type of men of whom a large part of the country is 
full. You find them on the town vigilance committee, when one is 
necessary; in the town councils, and sitting as members of the board of 
strategy around the grocery-store stove. Corsa loved his family loyally, 
built them a good home, and is honored in children and grandchildren. 
One problem that came to him, when his years were full, was to 
decide what to do when he found the Sugar Trust machine at work on 
the Jersey docks obtruding its money even into his own pockets. How 
he counseled with his wife, and with bis friend, Treasurer TREAT, and 
then decided to carry the news to superiors, is common knowledge,—but 
not what happened in his home after he was discharged. There sat, 
through years of suffering, an old man to whom holding his job and 
being honest seemed the cardinal points of living aright. He knew 
that had he held on to his bribe money and said nothing he would still 
be on the pay-roll. Joining him in this bitter thought are his loyal 
and hardship-sharing wife, a married daughter, and several grand- 
children. Down the line of the generations it is being told how 
grandpapa was honest with the Government and lost his position. Is 
there not some way that something could be made to happen in the 
home of Mr. Corsa that would cause the grandchildren, and the great- 
grandchildren soon to be expected, to put a different moral to the 
story, and not to grow up in the belief that honesty in the publie 
service is equivalent to personal failure? 


‘*To be Intrigued ”’ 
\ OT OFTEN is a new expression caught in the very act of breaking 
A 


into the language. Just such a fresh intruder is hospitably 
received by Mr. H. G. WELLS, who makes one of the characters in his 


latest novel say: ‘‘I must confess that the New Woman and the New 
Girl intrigue me profoundly. The change, the change of attitude !”’ 
Again, one finds the London literary correspondent of the New York 
‘‘Times’’ writing to his paper: ‘‘ The English child has been greatly 
intrigued by broadly humorous books like ‘ Buster Brown’ and ‘ Foxy 


Grandpa,’ which came from your side of the Atlantic, but which have 
almost become indigenous here now.’’ Obviously these forms are 
adapted from the French verb intriguer, which in one of its senses 
corresponds with the English verb to puzzle. Perhaps one may before 
long come to read in the newspapers: ‘‘ Some people are intrigued by 
this part of the President’s message,’’ or: ‘‘ The President intrigues 
some people by this part of his message,’’ or: ‘‘ This part of the Presi- 
dent’s message intrigues some people.’’ 


A National Lottery 

N THE RECENT Christmas lottery in Cuba the Government issued 
| 30,000 tickets at the rate of $100 per ticket. After the prizes have 
been given, the Government keeps its own 30 per cent, amounting to 
$900,000. Whoever wins, the national treasury is sure of its delicately 
arranged financial advantage. There is plenty of sane feeling about 
this in Cuba. A Havana paper, in its editorial column, under the 
caption, ‘‘ Cuba’s Highly Moral Lottery,’’ remarks : 

“The fatherly kindness of the Government has never more convincingly been 
shown than in the order that all State employees shall be advanced their salaries 
for the whole month of December in time to invest the same in tickets for the 
Christmas drawing. The kindly Government is solicitous that the joys of bucking 
the national tiger (with its thirty per cent rake-off) shall not be monopolized by 
the idle rich—the poor but honest parent shall have a run for his hard-earned 


wages. The Government needs the money.” 


Bitter words, but just. A government should not be supported out of 
the human craving to get something for nothing. 


American Games in Cuba 

\INCE THE ISLAND has become independent, some say its inhabi- 

)_) tants will relapse entirely into the manners and customs of their 

Spanish forebears. Proverbially a people may be judged by their sports. 

Havana has its baseball professionals. In Pinar del Rio there is a ball 

field. In the little village of Vifiales groups of children play in the streets 

and mingle with their chatter of Spanish the lingo of the game. ‘ Ball,” 

‘‘strike,’’ ‘‘ pitcher,’’ ‘‘ catcher’’—such English terms prevail. Along a 

hard, sun-baked country road in Cuba an urchin was seen propelling 

himself on one roller skate. So far there is nothing un-American about 
the sports. 

The Thin Man 

ECAUSE, A YEAR AGO, we celebrated Falstaff for his fat, there 

| arises one to accuse us of hostility to the lean. Not so, O friend! 

Don Quixote is among those whom we greatly affect, and likewise is 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN; and neither could be thought of, by the freest 

imagination, as men who might equally well have been among the fat. 


An Excellent Vegetable 
rT HE ONION has qualities of the best, but for one little reason its 
| standing is not as high as its deserving. Its pervasive quality 

gives it its unique function in the cooking art, and it is also most 
wholesome and pleasant when served alone. No less a person than 
SYDNEY SMITH advised the maker of salad to 

“Let onion atoms lurk within the bowl, 

And, half suspected, animate the whole.” 


Might it not be well if on one day in each week it were looked upon as 
proper to concentrate upon the onion? Then those who wished might 
partake and the rest of the world might do as it pleased, but would not 
be offended. 

Skating 


R. PICKWICK yearned to slide upon the ice. The love of skating 
M is eternal, whether it takes place on the Zuyder Zee or the Con- 
necticut River—the sport possessing the intoxication of swift flight, a 
speed apparently wholly commensurate with the expenditure of effort, 
the almost endless variety of posture and method, and counteraction 
against the cold. WORDSWORTH thus describes it : 


“All shod with steel, 
We hissed along the polished ice, in games 
Confederate, imitative of the chase 
And woodland pleasures,—the resounding horn, 
The pack loud-chiming, and the hunted hare. 
So thtough the darkness and the cold we flew, 
And not a voice was idle: with the din 
Smitten, the precipices rang aloud: 
The leafless trees and every icy crag 
Tinkled like iron; while far-distant hills 
Into the tumult sent an alien sound 
Of melancholy, not unnoticed, while the stars 
Eastward were sparkling clear, and in the west 
The orange sky of evening died away 


‘Not seldom from the uproar I retired 

Into a silent bay, or sportively 

Glanced sideway, leaving the tumultuous throng, 
To cut across the reflex of a star 

Image, that, flying still before me, gleamed 

Upon the glassy plain.” 


This description of the mingling of vigorous action with thought sug 
gests that skating encourages intercourse with Nature. To youth, to 
be sure, the poetical aspect is almost unconscious, but the youth, 
nevertheless, is in communion with shores, and gaunt trees, purple 
hills, starlight, and all the mighty forces which encircle us 
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Comment on Congress 


By MARK 


HE Income Tax is escaping attention. It may possibly be 
that the fate of this measure is being decided at the time 
when this issue of COLLIER’S is before its readers. But, 
because it is being settled by several different Legislatures 
throughout the country, and not at Washington, public attention is 
not focused on it. The history of the Income Tax up to date is this : 
July 5.—Congress voted to submit it to the States. 
August 9.—The Georgia Legislature postponed consideration. 
August 10.—The Alabama Legislature adopted it unanimously. 
August 12.—The Connecticut Legislature postponed consideration 
Except the three named, no State Legislature has had a regular 
session since Congress submitted the Income Tax to the States. But 
during the present winter the following State Legislatures are meet- 
ing in regular session : 


KENTUCKY MISSISSIPPI OHIO 
MARYLAND New JERSEY RHODE ISLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS NEw YORK SoutH CAROLINA 


VIRGINIA 
Later on during the present year, the following Legislatures will 
hold regular sessions : 
In June, Georgia; in May, Louisiana; in October, Vermont. 
The great majority of the State Legislatures will have their first 
opportunity to vote on the Income Tax a year from now. These State 
Legislatures will hold their next regular sessions in January, 1911: 
ARKANSAS MAINE OREGON 
CALIFORNIA MICHIGAN 
COLORADO MINNESOTA 
CONNECTICUT MIssourRI 


PENNSYLVANIA 
SoutH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 


DELAWARI MONTANA TEXAS 

FLoripa (in April, 1911) NEBRASKA UTAH 

[IDAHO NEVADA WASHINGTON 
ILLINOIS New HAMPSHIRE WeEsT VIRGINIA 
INDIANA NorRTH CAROLINA WISCONSIN 
IOWA NortH DAKOTA WYOMING 
KANSAS OKLAHOMA 


The Illinois Legislature is just now holding a special session. In 
the call for it, Governor Deneen included the Income Tax as one of 
the subjects to be considered. 


An Uneertain Congress 
rTX\HOUGH a single day might see a change of front, the signs, so 
| far, point to a do-nothing Congress. In his formal messages, 
and through informal addresses on his trip and elsewhere, President 
Taft has made, among others, these recommendations : 
Postal savings banks. 
Subsidies to build up the American merchant marine. 
The admission of New Mexico and Arizona as States. 
A law limiting future railroad capitalization. 
A modification and enlargement of the powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 
A commission to investigate the law’s delays. 
Publicity for Congressional campaign funds. 
A law modifying court practise as to injunctions. 
These are merely the more important among many recommenda- 
tions. Up to date, the proceedings of the present session of Congress 
fill more than three hundred pages of the Record; but they include 


no serious starting of the legislative machinery in the direction of 


putting any of these recommendations on the statute books. Indeed, 
the one subject which Congress has taken up in earnest, the Bal- 
linger investigation, is not among the President’s recommendations 
and was long opposed by him. Aldrich and Cannon are understood 
to favor a do-nothing policy, on the theory that this is to be a pros- 
perous year, and that prosperity will save the Republican Party 
again, as it often has before. Many Congressmen are anxious for the 
session to end early. Every member, if he desires to return, must go 
before his people for renomination and reelection this summer. For 
some, the party primaries come as early as April. If the leaders 
should change front, if President Taft’s more important recommenda- 
tions should be before the House during April and May, just when 
the primaries are coming on, Congress will at that moment be more 
responsive to public opinion than it usually is. 

In the indifference of Congress to Taft’s recommendations there is 
one exception. Taft urged economy; Congress, in considering ap- 
propriations, has used the pruning-knife with rigid adherence to this 
recommendation. The various executive departments of the Govern- 
ment have been compelled to cut the estimates they turn in to Con 
gress. Within Congress, these have in turn been pared, and energetic 
committees are at work to reduce expenses in various departments. 


| Eaters 


SULLIVAN 


The Money That Elects Some Congressmen 

N THE course of President Taft’s message to Congress, this para- 

graph oceurred: 

“T urgently recommend to Congress that a law be passed requiring that candi 
dates for election to the House of Representatives and the committees in charge 
of their candidacies and campaigns file in a proper office of the United States 
Government a statement of the contributions received and of the expenditures 
incurred in the campaign for such elections.” 

The name of every contributor and the amount of the contribution 
to the campaign fund which elected Mr. Taft to the Presidency was, 
in accordance with the law, published broadcast. The principle of 
publicity for campaign funds is recognized by the law in New York, 
Missouri, and many other States. The secrecy of the sources from 
which Congressmen get the money to pay their campaign expenses is 
an anomaly. The charge has been made publicly that some present 
members of Congress two years ago received campaign funds from 
high-tariff beneficiaries in consideration of promises, later performed, 
to protect the industries concerned. No such charge should ever again 
he possible. Secrecy of campaign contributions belongs in an older 
political era. The New York ‘‘ World’’ states the case pointedly : 

When a political party has two committees collecting and disbursing money, 
one of them recognizing the principle of publicity and the other adhering to the 
old secret methods, the worst evils of campaign corruption have not been cured. 
The Republican National Committee, which conducts the campaign for Presi- 
dent, makes its accounts public. The Republican Congressional Committee, which 
conducts the campaign for members of Congress throughout the country, keeps 
its finances secret. It has long been under suspicion. It is now openly aecused. 
Do the party managers believe that they can cheek it out? 


Tainted News Again 
1 aaa the Corn-belt States, where the Insurgent. senti- 
ment is dominant, the editors of weekly and smaller daily papers 
are receiving, free of charge, some very entertaining ‘‘ Washington 
News Letters.’’ The first letter, in each case, is accompanied by the 
following typewritten letter : 
“If you desire this service continued, fill out the enclosed card and return. 
“REPUBLICAN CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE.” 
The note which is dominant in all these letters may be found in 
this typical extract from one. It is, as is usual with the tainted-news 
device wherever found, sandwiched between news items of real value, 
calculated to make the free ‘‘ service”’ attractive to the newspaper 
publisher : 


“The real fact of the matter is that the so-called Insurgent movement has no 


principle back of it. Individual ambition is the foundation of the movement, 
and obstruction and destruction are the methods of obtaining publicity. ‘Rule o1 


ruin,’ ‘make or break,’ are the slogans, and while, of course, much damage can be done 
before arrest is made, still the movement can not gain much further headway.” 

Some publishers who are either (1) guileless, (2) impecunious, or 
(3) unscrupulous, will print these letters. Their readers will swallow 
them as being, legitimately, what they are labeled, ‘‘ Washington 
News Letters.’’ Of course, this ‘‘ free’’ service costs money. Who 
puts it up? The Republican Congressional Committee pays the bills, 
to be sure, but who pays the Republican Congressional Committee ? 
If President Taft’s recommendation about Congressional campaign 
funds were made a law, we should know. Incidentally, the exposure 
of this practise makes one important fact clear to the people of the 
Middle West: The Republican Party is officially spending money to 
defeat the Insurgent Republican members of Congress. 


A Pleasant Occasion 
T WAS just on Christmas Eve that all the Republican editors in 
| New York State received this letter. It came on the letter-head of 
the ‘‘ Republican Editorial Association of the State of New York’’: 


“Dear Str—The members of the Republican State Editorial Association, with 
their wives, are invited by Senator Depew to attend a reception at his house in 
Washington, Friday evening, February 4, 1910. Mr. Depew proposes to invite 
the President. the members of the Cabinet, and leading members of Congress, to 
ereet us, and he will also provide railroad transportation from tlhany to New 
York and from New York to Washington and return. : 

“T may add that it is believed that, through an advertising agency, we can 
arrange to secure hotel accommodations at Washington in return for advertising 
though the negotiations to this end have not vet been fully completed 

“Fraternally yours, 
‘A. O. BUNNELL, Secretary.’ 


It sounds like the old days before the anti-pass law. Senator 
Depew’s term expires the 4th of March next year. For reelection, he 
must come before the New York Legislature which meets next 
January and is elected next November. 
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What the World Is Doing: 























The Bishops and Clergy Preceding the Coffin in the Cortege—The ceremonies at Brussels, on December 22, 
were of exceptional pomp and splendor, regardless of Leopold’s wish that his obsequies should be simple 


The Procession Arriving at the Cathedral of S’. Michel and Ste. Gudule—A solemn requiem mass was 
celebrated here, after which the body was taken to the royal burial vault in the Church of St. Mary at Laeken 





King Albert, in the Uniform of a General, Following the Bier—The Duke of Connaught, King Edward’s brother, 
appears behind, with crape on his arm. Princes Henry of Prussia and Ferdinand of Rumania also attended 


The Funeral of King Leopold 








In the Balance 
UST as this week’s Cou.icr’s is being dis- 
tributed by the postman, the general election 
will be on in England. In London the poll- 
ing takes place on January 14 and in the 
provinces on January 1¢ 

The campaign has been brisk and even intense, 
but not overwhelming. For an election that may 
mean grave constitutional changes it has been con- 
ducted with distinguished calm. When John Burns 
of the Government forees hove into sight at the 
Battersea town hall, cries went up of: “Trusted, 
tried, and traitorous.” Some of the peers have 
been howled down when they tried to lift their 
lonely voices in unaccustomed places. But the en- 
during common sense of the people has mainly 
prevailed. 

The shrill cries of “Revolution!” quickly died 
down to the sober-voi ed speeches ot opposing candi- 
dates. Thus, overstatement Works its own cure, just 
as it did in the windy horrors of the German war 
scare, 

Lloyd-George is achieving fame as a phrase-maker. 
His latest is: “Every grain of freedom is more 
precious than radium.” 

A few of the issues tumbling about in this present 
campaign have been home rule for Ireland, woman 
suffrage, prohibition, protection, curbing of the 
House of Lords, and the budget itself, with its as- 
sortment of lively and disputed topics. 

The campaign has been further complicated by 
the somewhat startling letters of Robert Blatchford 
appearing in the “Daily Mail.” A famous old sol- 
dier and a Socialist, he has sided with the impe- 
rialistic alarmists who wish a greater navy. Some 
of his prophetical thoughts are: 

“Germany is preparing to attack us because w> 
stand in the way of her ambitions.” 

“Germany sorely needs more ports, a greater sea- 
board.” 

“She regards world-domination as her ‘destiny,’ 
and is ready to ‘strike out’ for it. She has an army 
of four million men and a fleet second only to ours, 
and she will ‘strike out’ with these.” 

“All Europe is to be Teutonized,” concludes Mr. 
Blatchford. ‘That is the pan-Germanic dream.” 

Flight 
rWNUE year ahead promises well for air chauffeurs. 
There will be $270,000 in prize money to be 
won in certain European cities in aviation con- 
tests. Heliopolis (Egypt), Biarritz, Cannes, Nice, 
and Lyons are a few of the cities offering rich purses 
to the fearless sky drivers. 

Léon Delagrange was killed by a fall from his 
aeroplane at Pau on January 4. [le made a spee. 
record at Juvisy, December 30—124 miles in 2 hours 
and 32 minutes, averaging 48.9 miles an hour. 

On the same day Maurice Farman flew ecross- 
country in his aeroplane from Chartres to Orléans, 


1315 miles, in one hour 


At Random 


y RAVE new ventures are sometimes subject to 
B slumps. The Turkish Cabinet has resigned, 
the Sultan accepting the resignation on 
December 29. ITlilmi Pasha, who has been Grand 
Vizier since February 14, 1909, gives way to Hakki 
Bey, who has been serving as Minister at Rome. 
The resignation was due to differences between 
the Ministry and the Committee of Union and 
Progress. 

One view of affairs in China regards the provincial 
assemblies, described in the issue of January 1, as 
an authorized safety-valve rather than a new factor 
in the government of the ~mpire. The Manchus and 
literati are said to believe that the “proposed [mpe- 
rial Parliament, with its Upper and Lower Houses 
under an autocratic Throne, will be so constituted 
as to prevent any reduction of the privileges of the 
ruling class, while affording that class valuable in- 
formation as to the opinions and doings of ‘Young 
China.’ ” 

[It begins to look as if the tariff might become a 
large international question within the next vear. 
On December 29, the French Chamber of Deputies 


passed t: riff bill Vi f] strong protectionist Teatures. 
One of its provisions is for an increase in rates on 
the importation of American agricultural machinery. 


This tariff measure still has a long journey to make 
before it becomes law, as it must go before the Senate 
and be manhandled by a government which helieves 


in conciliatior 


In another direction ‘rance is getting action 
For the first time tor nal ears *#nere will short] 
re 1 French heavy battle squadron cruising in 
English Channel.’ ‘She will have six battleships 1 
ommissio} northern waters, supported b 
Ol TT armored l SerTs, vh le ner t rpedo flotill 
have earrang orae to pl de the Char 
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ports with more adequate resources for defense and 
offense.” 

England’s scare about Germany recalls the Napo- 
leonic terrors of almost a century ago, when invasion 
by France was the bugaboo and nightmare of the 
invincible isle. Within a month there has been a 
change of heart in England, and a return of courage, 
and now the rumors fly that England and Germany 
have come to a friendly understanding. 

The centenary of the birth of William Ewart 
Gladstone—December 29—was celebrated in several 
nations. 

Speaking at the joint conference of the American 
Historical and the American Economic Associations, 
a professor from the University of Toronto, G. M. 
Wrong, described Canada as relatively a free country. 
He said that in theory Canada is a colony, but in 
fact an independent nation. Questions between Can- 
ada and the other colonies, he went on to say, are 
settled now not from London, but from Ottawa. 
Canada is rapidly completing the apparatus of na- 
tional life. “It is taking steps to build a navy under 
its own control. It negotiates its own treaties for 
trade.” 

As a descendant of Abraham Pierson, first presi- 
dent of Yale, Mrs. Russell Sage on the last day of 
the old year gave $650,000 to the university for the 
purpose of paying for the “Hillhouse estate” as a 
site for a new campus. 


Manhattan Bridge 


S THE old year went out, the Manhattan 

A Bridge was opened by a procession of auto- 

mobiles and carriages, led by Mayor McClel- 

lan. Then followed hundreds of pedestrians and 
dozens of wagons. 

This is the fourth bridge connecting New York 
City and Long Island. On Saturday, December 4, 
about one hundred persons walked over the new 
bridge. In eight or nine months it will be open for 
railroad service. 

The Manhattan Bridge, like all the other New 
York bridges, has had a checkered career. Work 
was started in May, 1901, but owing to changes in 
the design it was not until 1905 that work on the 
bridge was well under way. The final plan adopted 
was of the suspension type, with two mammoth steel 
towers, one on the New York side and the other on 
the Brooklyn, with long approaches to each. 

From an engineering standpoint the bridge has 
many interesting features. The steel towers rest on 
granite piers, which in turn rest on ecaissons filled 
with concrete sunk to rock. The tops of the towers 
are 321 feet above mean high water, and over them 
extend four cables from which hang  suspender 
cables, carrying the superstructure. -Each cable is 
24 1-4 inches outside diameter, and consists of 9,472 
wires, 3-16 of an inch in diameter, woven into thirty- 
seven strands; 23,132 miles of wire were used in the 
four cables, or enough to reach 9-10 of the distance 
around the earth. The suspender cables are 1 3-4 
inches in diameter, and are. made up of several 
strands woven together. 

The superstructure has four main trusses, the 
upper chord of each being 24 feet above the lower, 
and every 18 feet a vertical brace connects the two. 
The span over the East River from tower to tower is 
1,470 feet (the fourth longest in the world), with a 
clear height of 135 feet above the river. The total 
length, including the approaches, is 6,855 feet. 

The Manhattan Bridge has the largest carrying 
capacity of any bridge in New York. It has two 
floors, the lower one with a 35-foot roadway in the 
center, and on each side four tracks for subway or 
elevated trains, and on the extreme outside 11-foot 
sidewalks. On the upper floor will be tracks for 
four lines of trolley-cars, two of which will be 
equipped (according to the present plans) with the 
underground conduit system, and the other two with 
the overhead trolley. The trains will use the third- 
rail system. 

The bridge was designed by the New York Bridge 
Department, and will cost $14,000,000, but with the 
buildings, land, and proposed plaza the cost will be 
about $26,000,000 


A New College for Portland 


NEW college, not sporadic but carefully con 
Il ceived, is to be established at Portland, Oregon. 
The trustees of the bequest of $2,000,000, left 
lor the purpose by Mrs. Amanda W. Reed, an-Ore 
gon pioneer who died in 1904, have spent more than 
a year in an educational survey, and have decided to 
found in Portland an institution of the grade and 
character of Amherst. 
‘here are at the present time many “universi 
hes” on the Pacific slope of varying dimensions, but 


the college, which is simply and honestly a college, 
with a scope like that of Williams or of Amherst. 
appears just this time to be the especial need. 
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Secretary Dickinson in Porto Rico 
The Secretary of War at the military review held in his honor on his recent tour of the island. He 
met with enthusiastic receptions at San Juan, Salinas, and Santa Isabel. After a week's visit, ending 
January 3, he and his party, on the naval yacht “‘ Mayflower,” returned by way of Santo Domingo and Cuba 


























The Effect of a Tidal Wave 
The Boulevard at Winthrop Beach, Boston, after the storm of December 26, in which a wave fourteen 
feet high was driven into Massachusetts Bay. The damage on the water-front of Boston is estimated 
at $1,000,000, The wave, according to local records, has only been surpassed by that of April, 1851 














The Departure of Wu Ting-Fang 


The retiring Minister of China and his family aboard the “ Lusitania,” on which he sailed December 29. Dr. 
Wu spent a week enjoying, in his characteristic and inquisitive way, the attractions of New York. He dic- 
tated a message of good-will to the American people, and promised to return to the United States in fifty years 
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The General Board of Education, the body en- 
dowed with $50,000,000 by John D. Rockefeller for 
the national guidance of learning, has taken particu- 
lar interest in the Reed Institute. Its secretary, Dr. 
Wallace Buttrick, visited Portland in September. 
After studying both Oregon and Washington, he 

















Lew Wallace in Statuary Hall 
The State of Indiana, on January 11, unveiled in 
the national capital a figure of the Union General 
and author of “ Ben Hur.”’ The statue is of marble, 
executed by Andrew O’Connor, and bears the in- 
scription : ‘* Lew Wallace, Soldier, Author, Diplomat ”’ 


recommended Portland in his report to the Board for 
the seat of the new college. Upon motion of Charles 
William Eliot of Harvard, the report was adopted, 
and Dr. Buttrick made an address to the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce which was interpreted to 
mean that the General Board might add to the en- 
dowment of the institute if it should fulfil their con- 
ception of what its purposes should be. Portland was 
selected because it combines so well the attributes of 
a college city: it is metropolitan, with the advantages 
and burnishing which help to supplement the books, 
and it is shaded and mature enough for thought. 


Saginaw’s Municipal Theater 
Oi Waste 0 Michigan, has a municipal theater. 


While other cities were dreaming of such a 

thing Saginaw was building one. Two Saginaw 
citizens, W. R. Burt and T. E. Dorr, ascertaining 
that the city would accept such a gift, instructed 
the architect to go ahead and devise the best that 
could be obtained. It was planned for a theater, 
and as such was built and opened. The building was 
formally opened with a concert by the combined 
forces of Madame Gadski and Walter Damrosch. 
Six thousand persons paid their way into the build- 
ing. The date was October 28, 1908. Its stage is 
ample to accommodate any production on tour. It 
has played independent shows, and has been the 
means of introducing plays to Saginaw which else 
it would have been denied. During the first year 
of its existence as a municipal playhouse it was occu- 
pied over sixty times by performances, and has been 
shown to be self-supporting. After the building 
came from the donors, who paid seventy-five per cent 
of the cost, the city paying the other fourth, it 
became strictly municipal property, and is governed 
solely by a board of trustees, composed of three mem- 
bers appointed by the Common Council. An ordi- 
nance regulates the rental for the several classes of 
entertainments, and also stipulates that the price 
charged for gallery seats shall not, for any offering, 
be more than twenty-five cents. 

Responsive Pittsburg 

HE Pittsburg Survey has succeeded because 

the city of Pittsburg itself took hold of the 

situation as revealed. It is not a reform ap- 
plied from the outside, but a change worked out 
from within. 


The Survey was a study of the industrial com- 
munity in Pittsburg made by a large staff of trained 
investigators. It revealed many phases of the life 
of the wage-earners—racial, social, industrial. 

1. Work for Immigrants—Dr. Peter Roberts of 
the International Y. M. C. A. made the investigation, 
and the work he did at that time in Pittsburg and 
since then has led to the starting of several classes 
for immigrant workers in McKees Rocks, Allegheny 
City, and mill.towns. A new secretary has been 
appointed to the Central Y. M. C. A. and a radically 
more progressive policy adopted which should relate 
the work to the working population of the steel 
district. 

During the McKees Rocks strike some of the 
change of front on the part of the Pittsburg public 
—its quick sympathy for the men—was in no small 
part due to the educational influence of the Sur- 
vey in bringing about a better knowledge of con- 
ditions. 

2. Civic Conditions—The Survey led up to the 
appointment of the Pittsburg Civic Commissjon 
under the chairmanship of H. D. W. English, for- 
merly president of the Chamber of Commerce. The 
most signal act of this Commission to date has been 
its championship of the recent bond issue by which 
the people of Pittsburg voted $7,000,000 to improve 
the waterway system, parks and playgrounds, bridges, 
sewers, tuberculosis hospitals, garbage and rubbish 
disposal plant, and regrading streets (the removal 
of the hump). 

These were all in line with the recommendations 
of the Survey reports and with recommendations 
made by progressive men in Pittsburg heretofore. 
There seemed every likelihood that the bond issue 
would fail when announcement was made that the 
Mayor had agreed that the Civic Commission should 
independently audit and supervise the big municipal 
expenditures under it. The issue carried. “This is 
our first answer to the Pittsburg Survey,” wrote a 
member of the Commission 

The Pittsburg Commission has made plans _ to 
commission Frederick Law Olmstead, Byron J. 
Arnold, and an hydraulic expert, to draw up a 
report on further civic improvements. It is making 
a study of the possibilities of improved mill-town 
housing. In typhoid fever, partially through the 
new filtration plant, partially through drought, and 
partially through the hard times, the high typhoid- 
fever rate in Pittsburg dropped down to practically 
normal in 1908. This filtration plant is the largest 
civie achievement of Pittsburg city, and, of course, 
the Survey had nothing to do with it, but the 
Survey was instrumental in creating the Pittsburg 
Typhoid Commission, which for two years has been 
making an extensive study of the whole sanitary 
situation. 

3. Health Department—The report on the health 
work of Pittsburg for the Survey urged the crea- 
tion of an independent department of health. Here- 
tofore the health work has been subordinate to a 
departmental head who was also over the police, ete. 
A law creating the new department was secured. 

4, Housing—While the Survey was in progress 
reports were made available for the campaign of the 
Chamber of Commerce, which resulted in doubling 
tenement-house inspection force, a complete tene- 
ment-house census, and the tearing down of’a num- 
ber of the worst shacks in Pittsburg. 

5. Transit—At the same time that Mr. Fox’s re- 
port for the Pittsburg Survey rigorously condemned 
local traction service, Mr. Webster, for the State 
Railroad Department, published a whitewashed re- 
port. Within the month public hearings have been 
held in Pittsburg in which Mayor Magee, with the 
assistance of traction experts, proved that the orders 
of the State Commission had been evaded by the 
traction companies and showed up conditions in line 
with the Survey report. 

6. Aldermen's Courts—Bills introduced in the 
Legislature to reform court system in line with the 
Survey report failed to pass. 

7. Public Schools—The legislation for the reform 
of the school system of Pennsylvania proposed at the 
last session of Legislature failed of passage. The 
Survey report was brought out during the State 
hearings. Some minor reforms in school conditions 
only resulted. 

8. Factory Inspection—The Survey report written 
by Mrs. Florence Kelley was an arraignment of the 
standards of factory inspection in the Pittsburg dis- 
trict. The report was illuminating in view of the 
campaign to secure the removal of the chief factory 
inspector of the State, in which the Pennsylvania 
Child Labor Committee led. This campaign was 
unsuccessful. 

9. Charitable Work—The Survey cooperated heart 
ily in the movement to organize an associated chari- 
ties, which was accomplished during the year of its 
work. Charles F. Weller, secretary of the President’s 


Homes Commission, was appointed secretary, and a 
staff of trained visitors is now at work. 

10. Children’s Work—The Survey report on chil- 
dren’s work was never published, as the Sage Foun- 
dation decided to keep the investigator, Miss Latti- 
more, at work for another year. Miss Lattimore 
was able to cooperate in movements which have led 
to the reorganization of the juvenile court work, a 
juvenile reformatory for delinquents, and a chil- 
dren’s bureau through which the work of the vari- 
ous children’s societies and institutions will be 
coordinated; also some radical changes of policy 
and administration in the State Reform School at 
Morganza and a number of private children’s in- 
stitutions. 

11. Industrial Accidents—No steps have been 
taken other than the appointment of a committee 
of the Pittsburg Civic Commission to get at the 
industrial accident situation in Allegheny County. 
Miss Eastman’s investigation, however, offered the 
first concrete body of facts available in this country, 
and has been of large influence in connection with 
the work of the three State commissions mentioned 
in my other letter. She was appointed a member 
of the New York State Commission by Governor 
ITughes, and has been acting as its secretary. 

The United States Steel Corpotation has carried 
through a systematic inspection of the mechanical 
plants of all its mills during the past two years, 
coupled with the installation of protective -devices, 
This has meant an investment of thousands of dol- 
lars and the prevention of hundreds of minor acci- 
dents. The plans had been instituted and some 
small work done in a few plants before the Survey’s 
investigations. 

12. The Steel Industry—The Survey _ report 
showed that the twelve-hour day predominates in 
the steel industry, that some fourteen thousand 
men on an average work a seven-day week, that a 
large number once a fortnight work a twenty-four- 
hour shift. Apparently no modification has been 
made of these conditions since the Survey. Mean- 
while, the Steel Corporation has been engaged in 
ousting the Amalgamated Association from the last 
branch of the’ steel industry. 

The Survey, as a method for getting at facts and 
paving the way for civic reform, seems to have 
taken hold. There has been talk of a Chicago Sur- 
vey. One has been started along certain lines in 
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John C. Calhoun in the Capital 


The statue of the contemporary of Clay and Webster, 
who served as United States Senator, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Secretary of State, is to stand in Statuary 
Hall at Washington, as one of the representatives 
of South Carolina. It is the work of F. W. Ruckstuhl 


Buffalo, and in several other industrial cities both 
large and small movements have been started with 


such an end in view. 
In the Civie Commission and the Associated 
Charities new social agencies were left in Pittsburg: 
In these changes the improvement has taken place 
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_ have seats in the House of Lords 


subsequent to the Survey because of the response 
and cooperation of the city itself. In some cases 
the reports turned in by the Survey backed up local 
movements already under way. But none of the 
gains could have been made but for the sturdy ele- 
ments in the Pittsburg community itself. 


The Dry Farmers 
S years ago the declaration of an agricultural 
K 


college professor that any land which would 
grow sagebrush would also grow wheat was 
taken as a schoolman’s dream. Four years ago the 
phrase was recognized as a dry farmer’s slogan, and 
those who had faith in it assembled at Denver to 
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unite their interests in a congress of their own, 
which, in their boundless faith, they thought would 
some day rival the famous Irrigation Congress. It 
held its fourth annual convention last fall in Bill- 
ings, Montana, and found prospects so bright and 
the zone of interest so wide that it decided to branch 
out into international proportions. 

For Great Britain, according to a formally au- 
thorized plan of expansion, there will be a division 
set aside, to be composed of a district each for Can- 
ada, South Africa, India, and Australia. The other 
European nations will also receive a division each 
so long as they keep intact their present geograph- 
ical boundary lines. Texas, when the plan was form- 
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ulated, hastened to announce that its State society 
was already formed and was waiting to greet others 
where the rain was scant and the desert very broad. 

Irom an experimental stage, in which drought- 
resisting wheat was the principal crop, the science 
has spread until now all the arid States west of the 
Dakotas are familiar with’ it, and its crops range 
from barley and rye to potatoes and watermelons. 
Its science lies in the fact that fall tillage and spring 
harrowing conserve the winter snowfall for August 
crops; for its future its prophets foreery that it shall 
sbon make the desert into a mere myth, and release 
the rich watered lands of the valleys for the choicer 
and more delicate garden crops. 


England’s Senate 


The Lords as a “Body Superior in Capacity and Intelligence to Any Other Legislative 


Body. in the World” 


MERICANS find it 
very difficult to 
discover any ex- 
cuse for the ex- 

istence of the House of 
Lords. It seems ridiculous 
that in these democratic 
days a man should become 
a member of the supreme 
legislature in any civilized 
country simply by the acci- 
dent of birth. One jumps, 
therefore, to the conclusion 
that when once the issue is 
put fairly and squarely be- 
fore the people the heredi- 
tary chamber must go down 
like a house of cards. 

There must, of course, be 
another side to the question. 
Let me endeavor to explain 
why the House of Lords 
commands a great deal of 
respect even among the 
most radical Britishers and 
why it has withstood attack 
in the past and_ probably 
will withstand attack for 
some time to come in the future. 

In the first place, the second chamber is hereditary 
only in name. In actual practise a large number 
of the most active Peers are their own 
fathers, so to speak. They have been 
appointed by the King to the Peerage 
for services done (nominally, at least) 
to the nation. Out of 616 Peers who 





The Earl of Coventry 


about 140 hold titles which have been 
created in the last thirty years. 


Replenishing the Stock 


N THE King’s birthday every 
Q) year and also on other impor- 

tant occasions, at the New 
Year, or when a government goes out 
of power, the sovereign is in the habit 
of conferring titles upon men who are 
prominent in one way or another. 
Consequently the House of Lords has 
in the course of centuries: become an 
order, consisting of the most success- 
ful men in the nation and their de- 
scendants. Twice a year at least the 
stock is replenished by the addition 
of new blood. That is why the En- 
glish aristocracy still flourishes like no 
other in the world. 

If you look down the list you will 
find all sorts and conditions of men, 
but the new creations always spell 
success, financial or otherwise. You find there a col- 
lection of the greatest lawyers in England, because 
the House of Lords is also the Supreme Court of the 
country. Alverstone, Halsbury, Loreburn are house- 
hold names in England. Among the financiers are 
Lord Rothschild, Lord Revelstoke, Lord Wolverton, 
and Lord Hillingdon. Lord Burton is dead, but 
there are still Lord Iveagh and Lord Hindlip and 
Lord Ardilaun to represent the brewers. Beer, by 
the way, is a better recommendation to the Peerage 
than whisky. The army is resvonsible for several 
Peerages. Roberts is an earl; Kitchener and Wol- 
seley are viscounts. “Jackie” Fisher, the greatest 
of the admirals, has just been made a baron. 

As interests widen and conventions die out the 
Peerage becomes more and more democratic. The 
late Lord Glenesk of the “Morning Post” was the 
first newspaper proprietor and editor to reach the 
House of Lords. Now we have Lord Burnham of 





Mr. Arthur Balfour 


By H. J. WHIGHAM 


the “D. T.” and Lord Northeliffe of the ‘Daily 
Mail.” Arts and letters have received perhaps rather 
a scanty recognition. That is because artists and 
authors have not as a rule been blessed with a suffi- 
cient amount of money to support a Peerage. Still, 
Tennyson was.made a baron and so was Leighton, 
the painter. 

That does not mean that literature is debarred 
from the House of Lords. Lord Avebury used to be 
known as Sir John Lubbock; Viscount Morley will 
be remembered rather as a man of letters than as a 
statesman; Lord Acton is a great historian, and has 
not Lord Rosebery put his name to several historical 
works? Lord Kelvin was perhaps the greatest scien- 
tist who ever attained to the Peerage. Real scientists, 
like the best authors and painters, do not often make 
as much in money as they make in reputation. And 
you can not very well be a Peer without money. In 
some senses the English aristocracy deserves its 
name; but plutocracy would perhaps describe it 
better. 

It would be a waste of time to go through all the 
great statesmen and politicians who have either been 
born to the Peerage or have taken titles. Sometimes 
when a party leader becomes too old to be useful he 
is persuaded to go to the Lords. He is gently but 
firmly kicked upstairs. So frequently has this hap- 
pened that a statesman who is just beginning to grow 
touchy on the subject of age would 
feel positively insulted if he were 
offered a Peerage. Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, though  solicitously 
advised to leave the House of Com- 
mons for a’ calmer sphere, steadily re- 
fused to do so. Gladstone, of course, 
might have had any title he wanted; 
and so could Arthur Balfour or 
Joseph Chamberlain. It is fashion- 
able nowadays rather to despise a 
Peerage and to stick to the plain 
“mister.” 

Nevertheless, the vast majority of 
our great and successful statesmen 
have ended up in the House of Lords. 
_Even Liberals do not despise the step. 
Viscount Morley is a case in point. 
Sometimes it is necessary for a Lib- 
eral Prime Minister to create Peers 
because it is convenient to 
have a few members of 
the Ministry in the Upper 
House. By far the greater 
number of English states- 
men have died Peers and 
their sons have been 
brought up in the atmos- 
phere of government and 
go naturally and conveniently into the 
legislature. And we must not forget the 
great provincial governors, like Curzon 
and Milner and Cromer, who are now 
sitting on the red benches. 

Enough has been said to indicate the 
capacity of a body of men composed in 
this way for handling affairs. The new 
creations are all successful men in one 
line or another, while the rest have been 
trained in the art of government from 
their childhood. A great deal is made in 
the public press of the idiotic young 
sprigs of nobility who run away wit! 
chorus girls. Sometimes the chorus girls 
make them excellent wives. But anyhow 
those are very few and far between, and 
they do not count because they seldom 
if ever, attend a sitting of the Hous 





Statesmen, Generals, Lawyers, Poeis, Historians, Scientists 


The large majority of Peers are very sober business 
men, who get through their share of legislation with 
more common sense and infinitely greater despatch 
than the House of Commons. 

Let us come now to the second point. Peers are 
not only as a rule successful and rich, but they are 
of necessity conservative. Be a man as radical as 
he may, all you have to do is to make him a Peer and 
he forgets all his radical ideas. The atmosphere is 
too much for him. Sometimes (when a Conserva- 
tive Government is in power) it is a tacit condition 
of the appointment that 
they should join the Con- 
servative ranks. The 
“Daily Telegraph” was not 
always a _ Conservative 
paper, and Harry Lawson, 
the son of the proprietor, 
used to stand for Parlia- 
ment as a Liberal. Sir Ed- 
ward Lawson, his father, 
was made a Peer in 1903. 
Since then Harry Lawson 
has been a candidate for 
Parliament on the Conser- 
vative side, and the “D. T.” 
has never wavered in its 
allegiance. 

Lord Northcliffe was an- 
other useful recruit. The 
“Daily Mail” has by far the 
largest cireulation of all 
the English papers. And 
it began as an independent 
journal. Alfred Harms- 
worth became Lord North- 
cliffe in 1905. Now the 
“Daily Mail” is violently 
Imperialistic and Conserva- 
tive and is in favor of tariff 
reform. It should be explained, by the way, that, 
although in theory the sovereign confers all titles, in 
practise the choice is made almost entirely by the 
Prime Minister, and this patronage is used partly 
to reward merit of a public character, but largely 
to repay services done to the party in power. 

The cheapest price ever paid for a Peerage is, 
[- believe, $400,000. But if you are rich and with- 
out family connections and want to get on in 
society, perhaps the price is not exorbitant. Arthur 
Balfour was almost profligate in the dispensation 





Lord Rosebery 


of titles. Being himself quite above 
accepting a title, he took a cynical de- 
light in selling Peerages to Jews and 
Gentiles alike. There were two rich 


brothers called Stern—very estimable 
followers of the Jewish faith—who als: 
supported the Conservative Party in a 
loyal and handsome manner. In 1895 
one of the brothers was created a Peer 
No one knew why; and when the usual 
explanation was given, it turned out 
that by some mistake the Peerage had 
been given to the wrong brother. So in 
1905, when Arthur Balfour was about 
to go out of office, he rewarded the right 
brother by making him Lord Michelham: 
but not,.be it understood, without fresh 
evidences of his loyalty having been given. 


The Making of Peers 
| l WAS in 1905 that the King com- 


plained with some bitterness that he 
had never even heard the names of 


most of the men he was about to ennoble. 
Certainly no one could understand why 
Lord Michelham was made a Peer; and no 
one outside of Yorkshire ever knew that 


Lord Cholmondeley Lord Faber was deserving of such public 








recognition. The hard 
part of it was that 
Balfour objected to 
making Lipton a Peer, 
although he was a 
friend of the King’s, 
just because he was 
too well known. The 
other creations might 
be passed over in 
silence, but people 
were sure to say that 
Lipton had paid for 
his title. 

One might, of 
course, criticize some 
of the Liberal crea- 

David Lloyd-George tions as well. Lord 
As the author of the “ red-flag a oa b — 
budget,”” he has been the cen- Pees pera,” no 


tral personality in the fight doubt; but his best 
friends could not find 


a sufficient reason for making him a _ hereditary 
legislator. But the fact was that Campbell-Banner- 
man was compelled to find lords-in-waiting for the 
King, and as Liberal Peers were scarce he had to 
supply the deficiency by creating a new one. One 
can not object to the rewarding of a successful to- 
bacco merchant or a great department storekeeper. 
Either is as deserving of nobility as a brewer or a 
banker. 

But Arthur Balfour was absolutely without scruple 
in the matter, and he has done a good deal to hurt 
the reputation of the Upper Chamber, which he finds 
so useful to him when he is in power. Nevertheless, 
you must take the peerage as a whole, and it is an 
indisputable fact that the House of Lords is a body 
superior in capacity and intelligence to any other 
legislative body in the world. For where in the 
world would you find any legislative body including, 
besides statesmen, great generals, admirals, lawyers, 
historians, poets, painters, scientists, and journalists ? 

I have said that the Peers are in the main suc- 
cessful and rich, and that they one and all become 
conservative. Even the Liberal Peers are conser- 
vative in all but name. They represent vested inter- 
ests; they stand for the existing order of things. 
They have been born rich or 
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wealth and capital are hard to beat when it comes 
to a fight. They also knew that, however beneficial 
the radical policy may be in the long run, it is bound 
to cause a great deal of suffering and poverty in 
England as long as the present social order exists. 
Capital is bound to flee the country, and the horrors 
of unemployment will increase. 

You might pass a Lloyd-George budget in the United 
States conceivably without damaging business very 
much. Even with such heavy taxes upon it, capital 
would still be drawn to this country of almost limit- 
less opportunity. But in England the opportunities 
for investing capital at a great profit are already 
so few that the hoarded millions go elsewhere. 
Every year the holdings of foreign securities in 
England increase by leaps and bounds. There is 
not an important issue of bonds in this country 
that does not attract English capital. Any further 
increase of the burdens of taxation simply means 
the sending of more capital out of England. 

Biding Their Time 

4 EMEMBER that the rich can always bide their 
R time. The poor have always starvation at 

their door. They have to come to terms. The 
Lords know this, and they know that it is simply a 
question of time when the lack of employment in 
England will drive the Radicals out of power. Their 
political instinct is rarely at fault. Mind, this does 
not mean that the Conservatives will be successful 
in the fight that is now on. A Conservative victory 
is almost impossible; it would be little short of 
a miracle. But success for the Liberals at the polls 
is only one very short step in the game. 

Supposing the Liberals come in and send up the 
Lloyd-George budget to the Lords again, and the 
Lords, having consulted the country, pass the 
budget, what possible cry will the Liberals have 
then against the Peers? The Lords will say with 
perfect reason that the budget was revolutionary in 
character, and they thought the country should be 
consulted before it was passed. Once it is passed 
the public will forget the incident. Then the Lords 
will sit back and wait for the new taxes to take 
effect. 

They will not have to wait long. 

If the Liberals attempt to reform the Lords, they 


They are perfectly 
well aware that the 
hereditary principle 
is gradually becoming 
an anachronism, but 
they are equally aware 
that there are ways 
and ways of doing 
things, and they can 
make many conces- 
sions without giving 
up their real power 
and influence. Inci- 
dentally they will 
probably get rid of 
the Irish problem by 
passing some measure 
of Home Rule. 

The Lords threw The campaign has centered about 
out Gladstone’s Home the persons of the 22 dukes who 
Rule bill because they average 142,564 acres apiece 
knew that the coun- 
try did not want it and also because Gladstone never 
produced any scheme of Home Rule which could 
work for more than two weeks. Now, however, the 
protectionist and imperial policy of the Conserva- 
tives makes Home Rule not only easy to arrange, but 
actually desirable. We can not imagine Asquith, 
with his views confined to the British Isles, formu- 
lating any Home Rule scheme which would satisfy 
Ireland and, at the same time, appeal to the English 
people. Asquith, in any case, is opposed to Home 
Rule at heart, and takes no interest in the question 
except as a means of attracting the Irish vote. But 
if Chamberlain had retained his health, he would 
have been an enthusiastic Home Ruler by this time, 
because it fits in so well with his dream of federat- 
ing the British Empire. 

I hope I have made it sufficiently clear that the 
issue in England is by no means as one-sided as 
many people suppose, and that even if the Radicals 
win by a big majority they are still a long way from 
abolishing the House of Lords. The House of Lords 
has to be its own executioner, which, as the Lord 
High Executioner in “The Mikado” pointed out, is a 
difficult, not to say dangerous, operation. Also, let 
us give up talking about the folly of the Lords in 

sourfding their own death- 





The Duke of Newcastle 





they have grown rich under the 
existing order, and however 
much they may admire liberal 
ideas in theory, they want no 
changes which will rid them 
of their prerogatives and 
power. 

But how, you may argue, 
can such a selfish body remain 
in power in a country where 
what is practically manhood 
suffrage exists? Turn to 
America and see what happens 
there. As far as its ideas of 
government go, I can see no 
difference between the House 
of Lords and the Senate of the 
United States. If this country 
were England, it is quite cer- 
tain that Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller and Mr. J. P. Morgan 
and Mr. Frick and perhaps 
Messrs. Kuhn and Loeb would 
have been in the House of 
Lords long ago. 


Reasons for the Fight 
HEY do not go into the 








knell. They may be selfish, 
greedy, immoral, despotic if 
you will, but they are no more 
foolish than it was foolish of 
all the great banking inter- 
ests in America to oppose the 
election of Bryan in 1896. 


“A Revolution” 


‘T IS a good plan, when 
criticizing the actions of 
political bodies abroad, to 

take the conditions and apply 
them to this country. I have, 
let us suppose (a terrific as- 
sumption), an income of $50,- 
000 a year. I own 1,000 acres 
of land, which, with commend- 
able foresight, I bought at 
Westbury, seeing the  pros- 
pects of Long Island real 
estate. 

If Lloyd-George’s budget 
were applied to this country, I 
should have to pay $4,000 a 
year in direct taxation to the 
Federal Government. If I sell 
my 1,000 acres at a profit of 








Senate. But do not they 

send their henchmen to 
the Senate? Was not the new 
tariff framed to a large extent 
by Mr. Aldrich, the cham- 
pion of the vested interests? 
Can any one pretend that for the most part the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is not run by the rich 
and successful citizens of the country ? 

What chance has Bryan with his graduated income 
tax? And yet Lloyd-George’s budget is far more 
radical than anything which Bryan ever dreamed of 
proposing. He not only proposes a steeply graduated 
income tax, but inheritance duties which would take 
fifteen per cent in cash of Mr. Rockefeller’s estate 
at his death. These are only items of a larger policy. 
What possible chance would such a budget have in 
America ? 

Well, in England, although democracy is more 
potent there than here, you can not get through a 
measure like that without a fight on the part of the 


rich and powerful. The House of Lords is generally 
supposed over here to have thrown out the budget 
because it taxed land. The land taxes were really by 
no means the most important feature if the budget 
Wealth was attacked all round. It a hght between 


capital and the workers 


The Lords were 1 row t bill 
They were simply co Iting the interest f wealt 
and capital ; and the kne perfect] ell that 


Victor Grayson, M. P., in one of his fervid election speeches. 
recently dragged, shouting at the top of his lungs, from the House of Commons. The general 
election on January 13 and 14 will decide the fate of the Budget and possibly the fate of the Lords 


Denouncing the Lords 


will have to propose a bill and the Lords will have 
to pass it before the reform can become law. Cer- 
tainly the Lords are not going to pass any bill abol 
ishing themselves. So a deadlock will arise, and the 
only possible way out of the difficulty will be for 
the Liberal Premier to “swamp” the House of Lords; 
that is, he will have to create in one batch about 
five hundred Liberal Peers sworn to vote for the 
abolition of the chamber. Liberal Prime Ministers 
have talked in the past of swamping the Lords, but 
it has never got beyond talk. 


A Selfish, Intelligent Policy 
/ T ALL events, that is a good distance ahead 
- yet. There will have to be more general 


A. 


elections before such a desperate step is re- 
sorted to; and the Peers calculate that long before 
that point is reached the British people will have 
discovered that thi Lloyd-George budget is no 


panacea for their ills and will be clamoring for 
protection 
That is a cor tent, elfish, but very intelligent 
“ae ; 


pol \ And the probabi v is that the Lords them 
A ae ‘ee 
selves will in good time undertake their own reform. 


This picturesque Socialist was 


$50,000, which I might expect 
to do after years of waiting 
and paying taxes on the land, 
I should have to give $12,000 
of that. profit to the Govern- 
ment. 

Now suppose that I die and my entire fortune 
in real estate and personal property is appraised 
at $5,000,000; my heir will have to pay $750,000 in 
cash to the Government; and this in spite of the 
fact that my heir’s income is only $50,000 a year. 
Naturally he will have to sell his land or securities 
to pay the tax. 

Perhaps these are excellent provisions. But is 
it possible to imagine such a bill being considered 
for a moment in America, much less passed? The 
House of Lords, true to its traditions as the guardian 


of the vested interests, could not possibly pass such 
a budget as long as it had the power to veto legis- 
lation either financial or otherwise. Indeed, such 


a budget as Lord Rosebery pointed out is tanta- 
mount to a revolution, because, under existing social 
and industrial conditions, it would be ruinous to the 
corporate interests. The only way to make it less 
than ruinous would be to alter the social and indus- 
trial conditions; and that means a revolution. In 
any case the fight has only begun. It has taken 
centuries to make the House of Lords: you can not, 
especially in England, remove that secular body in 
a few weeks 
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Shakin 


Risking Life 


UTOMOBILE-RACING is unquestionably 

the most dangerous sport in the world. 

Death lurks at its skirts all the while. 

Frequently it reaches out for a victim. 

Accidents are more or less usual. Yet the colony of 

auto-racing professionals is growing rapidly. Its 

history is forgotten. Only its sensations are evi- 
dent now. 

“Shaking dice with Death” is a phrase brought to 
us by the “barnstormers” who took charge of auto- 
racing a few years ago when public sentiment almost 
crushed it because of the horror of many accidents 
in quick succession. It was coined by a press-agent 
whose talents were directed to attracting crowcs. 

In the last few years some of the notable victims 
of the sport have been its greatest votaries. Yet the 
popularity of the game has increased despite the toll. 

Drivers to-day know they are “shaking dice with 
Death.” They have racing history to inform them 
and almost every day accidents to drive home the 
knowledge. It is always with them—this knowledge 
of danger—but they are afraid to be afraid. Just be- 
fore he started in the race which cost him his life at 
Birmingham, November 17, 1908, Stricker was asked 
if he ever thought of the time when newsboys might 
be crying the story of his own misfortune. [His an- 
swer is characteristic: 

“T never think of that,” said he. “I know that 
some time an accident will occur if I continue driv- 
ing. Suppose I brooded over the probability? I 
could not drive. My very carefulness would result 
in disaster. I never give danger a thought when 
in a car. It is not because I am 


Dice With Death 


on the Perilous Game of Automobile-Racing 


By HOMER C. GEORGE 


Cup and one of America’s few great racing drivers, 
is a fatalist upon this subject. He rarely talks of 
it, even when questioned. He realizes the ever- 
present closeness of death, however. He says: 

“Of course, I know the element of danger, but a 
master hand can many times avoid disaster. I real- 
ize | may get caught any time in a race, but I am 
always too busy to think of it. If it’s going to come 
to me, it will come. That’s all there is to the ques- 
tion.. So why ever worry ?” 

That is the same attitude. It is the only safe one 
for a man who expects to achieve greatness to take. 
It is held by the men of America who have achieved 
such greatness. 

Barney Oldfield, the man of all men, who has been 
through accidents galore, and who bears the marks of 
trees and fences upon his body, says he almost lost his 
nerve thinking of accidents two years ago. A month 
ago, in telling me his plans for this year, he said: 

“T am going to drive faster than ever if my car 
will stand it. I am no ‘has-been.’ I do not need to 
‘come back.’ I have not always driven my fastest of 
late because I have not had to. But I have not had 
an accident in two years, and I now have no fear of 
dust, so I know I can drive as fast as ever. I knew 
it last winter when I found myself driving into 
thick clouds of dust and around track turns without 
cutting off power. That was my supreme test. Until 
it happened, I had made up my mind to quit the 


was going at the rate of a mile in 1.02 at the time. 
His only comment was: 

“This turn seems to have a hoodoo for me, and I 
don’t know that I will ever attempt it again.” 

Two months later he expressed a willingness to 
race over the course again, however. It is worthy of 
mention that he had suffered a previous accident a 
year before on the same track. 

Ralph de Palma, holder of several world’s records, 
and driver of the car which killed Cedrino, says he 
has never felt a shudder of fear but once. That was 
while thinking of the chances he took in breaking 
the world’s circular track record at St. Paul by going 
a mile in 51 seconds. 

“T was driving for my job that day,” said De 
Palma. “I knew I was taking chances driving reek- 
lessly, but I did so through putting out of mind any 
thoughts but the reward and honor of being success- 
ful. My shuddering came late, but left me almost 
instantly. I have never thought of fear since.” 


The Wife as a Witness 


J OMEN ‘suffer from fear of facing conse- 
quences. Many drivers will not permit 
their wives to see them race. Jimmy Ryall, 

a noted amateur, belongs to this class now. He 
was “cured” at New Orleans last winter, when 
his wife received a severe shock, which affected 
her health for some time after, by seeing him in 
an accident. He was driving at a mile a minute 
when a wheel collapsed. He shot over the ear into 
the fence and lay as if dead. While an ambulance 
went after him, and we waited for 





bold. It is not because I do not 
know of the possibilities. It is be- 
cause I am afraid to be afraid.’ 


“The Saint of Luck” 
[sew « weeks before this in 


New Orleans, Stricker, Lewis 

Strang, and I were eating 
dinner when a newspaper inter- 
viewer came over to talk with us. 
Stricker had an unusual watch- 
charm, and the reporter asked 
about it. He winked at Strang 
and me and replied: 

“That is the Saint of Luck, the 
patron of the autoists. It was 
given me by a sweetheart in Italy. 
All drivers over there wear one. It 
protects them in races.” 

The reporter quoted him seri- 
ously, and until to-day does 
not know Stricker was joking. 





de 


>, 





news of the accident, Mrs. Ryall 
suffered untold horror and became 
panic-stricken to the verge of hys- 
terics in the face of assurances 
that he was probably only stunned. 
The experience caused her to col- 
lapse later, and remain ill for 
days. Fortunately, Ryall was not 
seriously hurt. It was a week be- 
fore he lost a dazed look, and he 
has never been able to tell what 
happened 

Mrs. Joan Newton Cuneo was 
driving in this race and won. She 
is the only woman in America who 
has ever driven fast on a track. 
She has to her credit a mile in 
1.00 4-5 and many around 1.01. 
She told me she was able to ac- 
complish the feat by putting aside 
all thoughts but speed. 

“Thoughts of danger have never 








Stricker’s death was particularly 

a personal loss to me. To Strang ‘ 

it was even more. In talking of it Strang gave the 
most wonderful idea of the psychology of the ques- 
tion I have ever heard: 

“While Stricker’s death was deplorable and affected 
me more than anything else could, I can not truth 
fully say I was surprised,” he said. “Such tragedies 
will happen any moment. We recognize this fact. 
Stricker was so well aware of the chances he ran, 
and was so inured to the ubiquitous and omnipres- 
ent danger, that he considered it almost a thing of 
commonplace nature. All of us do. We are com- 
pelled to that attitude. We realize that, from a per- 
sonal view, automobile-racing is the foolhardy sport 
of fools. But there is the great benefit to be de- 
rived by the people as a whole in the perfecting of 
cars, parts of which we show to be defective. And 
that’s on answer for our sticking to it.” 

George Robertson, winner of the 1908 Vanderbilt 


am, 15 


Driving at ninety miles an hour for the Vanderbilt Cup 


game. But now! Why, I have all my nerve, and 
old Barney will be with the boys again. I realize 
that some day a flaw in some part of the car will 
show. Then will come the end. I want it always 
said, however, that Barney was going some.” 


Sealing the Mind to Fear 


rFINUWERE one has the answer again. The recov- 
ery of nerve is simply the showing of fear to 

be afraid; of putting thoughts of consequences 
aside. Drivers who do not never achieve real success. 
At Birmingham, in May, the steering-wheel of 
Strang’s car broke, and he lost control of the ma- 
chine within fifty feet of where Stricker was killed. 


Ile jumred and rolled across the track. He was 
badly bruised and shocked, but at the time of the 
accident he decided upon one of two possible courses 
of action, because he was afraid to ke afraid Ile 


bothered me,” she said. “I do not 

credit it to particular bravery or 

caution in driving. Somehow it has just never oc- 

curred to me to think what might happen if I should 

drive into a fence or suffer a serious accident. It’s 
peace of mind, | suppose.” 

But in the face of the deaths and the many acci 


dents, racing drivers are springing up on all sides. 
Some only go in one race, but others stick. Your rac- 
ing man is far different from your ball player. He 


mixes with the multitude after his contest. He is al- 
Ways happy to “talk shop.” He does not hide in a cor- 
ner or become grouchy with the “fan.” He is always 


willing to make friends and isually good-natured. 


Like other athletes, he must always be in condi 
tion. His endurance must always be adequate. His 
nerve must always be steady, his eyes clear, and his 
mind sharp and active. His control must never miss 
fire an infinitesimal part of a second; such might 
meal death at any time 
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Opening Up the Back Country’ 


The Automobile Making Rural Districts Easier of Access and More Attractive for Residence 


HOSE motorists whose experiences and 

touring have been limited to short excur- 

sions into near-by districts or confined to 

fixed lines of travel know little of the joys 
and fascinations which attach to explorations into 
what may properly be called the “back country.” It 
is that part of our rural districts, whose face has not 
been cut up and slashed by man, and in many cases 
disfigured, that still possesses the charm so dear to 
the heart of the nature-lover. 

It is here, too, that the motorist finds, if not the 
best roads, at least the most to interest him in get- 
ting close to those things which make him forget the 
busy marts of trade and the strident calls of daily 
life. What the automobile has 


By FRANK PRESBREY 


This state of things reacted severely upon the 
“back country.” Previous to the advent of the rail- 
road, the city had little advantage over the country 
as far as travel was concerned. But the railroad 
changed all that. It brought cities closer together 
and tended to concentrate country life in the vicinity 
of the railroad stations. The “back country” was 
neglected, and became even more inaccessible than it 
was in the ante-railroad days. Back-country farms 
lost their attractiveness, particularly to the younger 
generations, which flocked to the cities, leaving the 


Just about this time, however, a new element en- 
tered into the situation which exerted a strong ten- 
dency for the better.. This was the electric trolley, 
which, centering in all the large cities and in many 
of the smaller ones, opened up and aided the villages 
and hamlets in their vicinities. But even the trolley 
did not, and does not to-day, go far enough. The 
“back country” is not reached by the street railway. 

Its real savior is the automobile. It is little more 
than fifteen years since these vehicles, then gener- 
ally called horseless carriages, first appeared, and the 
earliest of them were anything but swift and luxuri- 
ous. A decade has passed since the motor-car be- 
came practical and successful, and this period has 

shown a marked and widely ex- 





done in opening up the “back coun- 
try” is what the railroads did a half 
century ago in opening up the 
great Middle West, and what the 
trolleys have done in bringing 
the suburbs to city gates. The 
railroads conquered empires, the 
trolleys vast districts, but great 
sections still remote from rail and 
trolley are coming under the influ- 
ence of the automobile, which is 
rapidly assuming a_ recognized 
place in the transportation of men 
and merchandise, 

The invention and development 
of the automobile is the last word 
in land transportation. It has 
created a veritable revolution in 
pleasure travel conditions, and has 
been a most potent factor in en- 
hancing real-estate values every- 
where throughout the country. 
Nothing has contributed so much 








tended improvement in the outlying 
districts. The swifter man can 
travel the greater is what scien- 
tists call his “effective radius.” 
The automobile, with a speed of a 
railroad train, and with no restric- 
tions as to route—except those im- 
posed by impassable roads—pene- 
trates everywhere and reaches the 
remotest limits of the “back coun- 
try.” No region is inaccessible to 
the, motorist. He goes everywhere 
and he sees everything. He gets a 
glimpse of “back-country” life and 
notes its attractiveness, and, hav- 
ing the means of purchasing, and 
his own adequate and independent 
mode of transportation, perchance 
he buys, for here he can get back 
to nature, and ean build for him- 
self a home close to God’s green 
earth. 

Thus it is that the automobile 





toward opening up the “back coun- 
try” as the motoy-car, and the 
farmer, instead of resenting its 


Through the White Mountains 


is rebuilding the “back country,” 
is reinhabitating many deserted 
districts, is repeopling farms; 








use, is more and more convinced 
that it is an active, helpful force 
in increasing the value of his acres 
and thereby adding to his pros- 
perity. 

There are many sections, espe- 
cially throughout New England, 
where, according to the best statis- 
tics available, prices on real estate 
in the “back country” have doubled 
and trebled since the automobile 
has come into such general use. 
Thousands of farms, which were 
unsalable because of their remote- 
ness from steam road or trolley, 
have been purchased for country 
homes for city people, and the in- 
fluence of this migration country- 
ward has had its effect in increas- 
ing the prices of all property. 








land values are increasing, and 
even those who are merely the 
dwellers and toilers in these re- 
gions are benefited by the im- 
proved conditions. 


A Public Benefactor 


YOCIAL scientists tell us 
Ss that the hope of the country 

~ is in the distribution of its 
population—that the congestion of 
urban life is detrimental to morals 
and health. If these things be 
true the automobile is a_ public 
benefactor, in that it is enabling 
thousands of people to build homes 
in the country, and with these 
swift vehicles of transportation go 
and come from home to office at 
will, regardless of the time-sched- 
ules of trolleys or railroads. There 





Speed with Comfort 
HE history of bringing the 





is not a séction in the more densely 
populated Eastern States, no mat- 





country, as some writer has 

put it, “into one’s neighbor- 
hood” is of vital human interest. 
No means of _ transportation 
more comfortable than coaches 
without springs were known before 
the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and horses were practically 
the only motive power until the 
advent of the railway. Up to this 
time the roadways of the older 
countries of the world—in Europe 
especially — have been continu- 
ously extended and steadily im- 
proved, in the aggregate forming 
so vast and intricate a system that 
railroad competition of a century 
has not been able to injuriously 
affect it. Newer countries—like 
the United States—have not fared 
so well, for our road system, at the 
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ter how remote it may be from the 
chief cities, in which property 
values have not felt the influence 
of the automobile. It has been 
stated on authority that more 
farms in New England have been 
sold within the last five years than 
in the twenty years previous, and 
that more than seventy-five per 
cent of the purchasers have been 
city men. In this is seen the in- 
fluence of the automobile in “open- 
ing up the back country,” and this 
influence has been far-reaching. 

It is unfortunate that our State 
legislators are not more generally 
alive to the value of the automo- 
bile as a factor in this important 
question of “back-country” develop- 
ment. There seems to be, outside 
of the densely populated States, 








period of railroad beginnings in 
this country, had not advanced far 
enough to be nationally important. 
The railroads, therefore, jumped into instant popu- 


larity. Their speed greatly exceeded that of the 
horse, while the convenience and comfort of a coach 
bore no comparison with those of a railroad ear. As 


American railroads expanded, American roadways 
deteriorated, except those in the immediate vicinity 
of the cities and towns, which were kept in good 
condition for the needs of local traffic. 


‘ 


In the palms of the South 


older people to live alone ipon the ancestral acres. 
As these aged inhabitants passed away the farms fell 
into decay through disuse or were abandoned alto 
gether. Values shrunk, the farms were not wanted, 
and it was difficult to dispose of them. Many of us 
can remember the long list of “abandoned farms” 
throughout New England that were offered for sal 


at insignificant prices only a few years ago. 


but little interest in the matter of 
good roads, and without good roads 
the condition of the “back country” 
can not be materially improved by the automobile 
or anything else. In twenty-six out of forty-six 
States, more than one-half the total number, no State 
appropriation has been made for the improvement 
of roads, and in the majority of the others the 
amount available is entirely inadequate. This con- 
dition of affairs is perhaps largely due to the mis- 
understanding, or rather lack of appreciation, of 
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the real value of the automobile to the masses of the 
people. In rural communities especially it has been 
considered wholly as a vehicle of pleasure, whereas 
its greatest value to “back-country” districts, where 
good roads would make its use practicable, is to be 
not only in furnishing a quick mode of travel to 
a few individuals, but to furnish transportation 
facilities for the masses from place to place as do 
trolley-cars. In countries like England and France, 
where the roads are so uniformly excellent, the auto- 
mobile has become the locomotive of the “back 
country,” hauling long trains of wagons loaded 
with country produce quickly and economically to 
market or to the railroad station for transship- 
ment to distant centers. 


Graft Menaces Roads 


N THESE and many other ways it is possible for 
| the automobile to become a most helpful factor 

in the development of the “back country,” but in 
order to permit of this there must be a thorough 
awakening to the value and importance of good roads. 
The sooner the dwellers of country districts realize 
that the automobile is not a pleasure chariot of the 
rich, but a vehicle for the betterment of the masses, 


The Patient Observer 


OR the purpose of getting one’s name into 
the papers,” writes a patient observer, 
“the acquisition of a high-powered auto- 
mobile may be rec- 
ommended to the man who has 
never given a monkey dinner; 
whose son was never married 
to a show-girl in a balloon at 
2.30 A. M.; whose son-in-law is 
neither a count, a duke, nor a 
prince, amd does not beat his 
wife; or who has never paid 
$100,000 for a Velasquez 
painted in 1897, or for a 
medieval Florentine altar- 
piece made in Hoboken. The 
press, like the public, does not 
run over with affection for the 
motorist. From the newspa- 
pers it may be gathered that 
when a man has been seen in 





Collier’s 


the sooner will there be good roads built in all parts 
of the “back country.” 

It is an unfortunate thing for the country at large 
that in almost all the States the practical work of 
road construction is in the hands of men holding 
their positions, not because of superior knowledge of 
the work to be done, but because of political influ- 
ence. One has not to look far for illustrations of the 
short-sightedness of this policy, or to see how the 
public funds are misspent in road-building. One of 
the most notable examples is in the few miles of new 
road constructed in 1907 between Portchester, New 
York, and Greenwich, Connecticut, on the famous 
Boston Post Road. Here is a piece of road “im- 
proved” at enormous expense which in less than two 
years has deteriorated into about the worst section 
of road on the main thoroughfare between New 
York and Boston. If this had been in France or 
England, where road-building is considered of such 
vital importance as to be taken out of politics, those 
responsible would have been in serious difficulties 
with the law. 

One of the most noticeable influences of the 
automobile in the “back country”.is found in the 
resuscitation of the small country hotel and its 
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refurbishing to meet the new conditions of tran- 
sient trade. This has been particularly true in 
England, where a national organization, known as 
the Road Club, has been formed to take over end 
operate for the benefit of motorists many of the 
old inns famous in coaching days. 


A Tip to Hotels 
()*: of the things rural hotel keepers in this 


country have yet to learn is that all motorists 

are not millionaires, or men with their pockets 
lined with money which they are anxious to get rid 
of. There is no justification in taking it for granted 
simply because a party arrives by automobile that 
its members will willingly pay Fifth Avenue prices 
for Pumpkin Hollow accommodations. 

With the rapidly increasing sale of automobiles to 
farmers everywhere, and their rapidly growing popu- 
larity as a sane, convenient mode of transportation, 
it is no idle prophecy that within the next decade or 
two the automobile will have completely conquered 
the “back country,” and that on every crossroad, no 
matter how far it may be from the center of popula- 
tion, a passing automobile will attract no more at- 
tention than the flight of a robin across the road. 


Worm ‘Turns 


Finds Driving Automobiles No 


By SIMEON STRUNSKY 


woman would be accompanied 
by another woman with a baby 
carriage, or else, having pro- 
pelled her own carriage in 
front of the machine going 
north, she would proceed to 
give her personal attention to 
the car going south. 

“Tt is difficult to start on a 
short spin in town, under doc- 
tor’s orders, without immedi- 
ately beginning to wonder 
why house rents and_ office 
rents should be going up stead- 
ily in face of the fact that the 
population of New York trans- 
acts its business and pursues 
its pleasures entirely in the 


the front seat of an automobile “Women saying good-by in the middle of the street” ™iddle of the road. German 


his family prefers not to allude 

to the subject. Good men occasionally ride, but 
is a rule only on errands cf mercy, acd always 
in a friend’s machine. A candidate for Mayor will 
laugh when you accuse him of running an opium 
joint, taking $10,000 a month from Mr. Ryan, or 
experimenting freely in polygamy; but he throws 
up his hands when some one proves that he has 
been seen in a garage. 


Gives Boys Occupation 
te ME this seems absurd. If people admit 


that the automobile is here to stay, they must 
also admit that it is here to move from place 
to place occasionally. Automobiles that did noth- 
ing but stay would obviously fail in one of their 
principal aims. Not that the auto has no other im- 
portant functions. It is evident that motor-cars 
were intended for little boys who squeeze the signal 
bulb and stick nails into the tires; for Republican 
orators to cite as evidence that the American farmer 
does not want revision downward; for foreign ob- 
servers to prove that we are developing an aristoc- 
racy; and for Tammany office-holders to snatch a 
bit of relaxation after the day’s long grind. 
“Motoring, it has been shown, is not unmitigated 
bliss. The common belief that a body may be in 
only one place at one time can be easily refuted by 
a woman with a baby 
carriage. Experience 
shows that such a wom- 
an, if she be put five 
feet from a sidewalk, 
with forty feet of open 
road behind her for an 
auto to pass through, 
will cover the forty feet 
backward with incredi- 
ble Speed and propel 
herself right in front of 
the auto. What would 
happen if two cars 
came in opposite di- 
rections on opposite 
Sides of a hundred-foot 
avenue can not be pre- 
dicte? Either the 





“Discussing whether the lady in the tonneau is your wife” 


citizens, as a rule, stop to 
light their pipes on a street crossing. When you 
give them the horn, they are seized with the belief 
that you are trying to play the prelude to ‘Lohen- 
grin,’ and they run up and down in front of the car 
in extreme agitation. You frustrate their plans for 
a beautiful death by rasping your tires against the 
curb, together with your nerves. At Seventy-second 
Street two women are saying good-by in the middle 
of the street. You swerve to one side and they 
pursuc. You snap your spinal column as you shoot 
the car straight about, but when you get there they 
are there. ‘Ladies,’ you gay, ‘I am not leading a 
cotillion. I am an old man out for a bit of fresh 
air. Thereupon one calls you a brute and the other 
discerns from the color of your nose that you have 
been drinking. At Forty-second Street you catch 
sight of your doctor. ‘Have you killed any one?’ he 
says, after the cheerful manner of doctors. ‘No,’ 
you say, ‘but if you will stev into the car, I will.’ 
“Of the American farmer it may be said that, 
Mr. Roosevelt to the contrary notwithstanding, he is 
not an unimaginative, overworked being. It can be 
demonstrated that the contemplative life is on the 
increase in the rural districts. _Apparently, there is 
nothing more peaceful, nothing mare restful, noth- 
ing more soothing, nothing more permeated with the 
spirit of dolce far niente, than the American farmer 
on his wagon in a nar- 
row road with an auto 
behind him. The grunt 
of the horn invariably 
stirs in him memories 
of his aged grand- 
mother, dead these 
twenty years, and he 
falls a wondering 
whether he was really 


as kin her as he 
might e been. If 
the ri is just wide 
enou for one vehicle, 
he es along pen 
Siv If it is wide 
e h for two vehicles, 
i hrows his _ horses 

ight across the road 


Unmitigated Luxury 


and enters upon a prolonged examination of his rear 
axle. If the road is wide enough for three vehicles, 
he drives zigzag. The necessity of conserving our 
natural resources would seem to be a meaningless 
phrase when we consider the natural resources of 
an American farmer in front of an automobile. 


Highest Gift of Nation 
it i HE law and the courts,” continues our patient 


observer, “press hard on the autoist. Since 

the invention of the automobile fine the po- 
sition of justice of the peace has become one of the 
highest offices in the gift of the nation. The city 
magistrate is a kindred soul. ‘Your Honor,’ says 
the prosecuting officer, ‘the question is whether the 
city’s boulevards shall be given over to the owners 
of these destructive vehicles or whether they shall be 
held clear for the use of Marathon runners, suffra- 
gette meetings, baseball teams, and crap games. 
The streets, your Honor, are for the benefit of the 
majority; yet only the other day on Fifth Avenue 
I saw two ash-carts and an ice wagon held up by a 
coutinuous stream of automobiles.’ ‘Right,’ says the 
judge, and he turns to the supposed victim: ‘What 
were you doing in the middle of the street when 
defendant ran you down wantonly and without 
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“There is nothing more peaceful, nothing more rest- 
ful, than a farmer on his wagon in a narrow road” 


cause?” ‘I was sleeping, your Honor,’ says the com- 
plainant, ‘having been overtaken with drowsiness on 
my way home from a select social affair” ‘Out- 
rageous, says the magistrate. ‘Think of running 
into a sleeping man. One hundred dollars.’ 


Some Amiable Exceptions 


\UCH incidents make it clear that the automo- 
S bile as an annihilator of space has established 
its reputation. In the days before the auto a 
drive of fifteen or twenty miles constituted a good 
Sunday’s outing. Now a man can leave New 
Rochelle at eight o’clock in the morning and pay 


ee 


a fine at Poughkeepsie at one in the afternoon, or 
he can leave Poughkeepsie at eight in the morning 
and at one in the afternoon be in the lock-up at New 
Rochelle. 

“What hurts the motorist’s feelings most of all, 
however, is to be regarded by the public as a sort of 
licensed assassin. Yet almost any one can think of 
people who drive a car and take no pleasure in spill- 
ing blood. The common belief that automobile kill 
ing is a favorite sport among our best families seems 


Concluded on page 28 
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Selling American Cars Abroad 


Where 


HE unprotected British -motor market gets 

recurrent chills at times when rumors of a 

“dump” of American cars filter into trade 

journals and thence into scare headlines in 
the dailies. In theory and putatively the British 
market lies at the merey of the American product, 
listed at around $50 per horse-power, but the inva- 
sion does not materialize. The American types now 
known in Europe have had an uphill fight for recog- 
nition, and some have even abandoned the field. The 
reasons are complex and have little to do with in- 
trinsic values, for these are evident enough. Preju- 
dice fills a place—a decreasing one—but still a place. 
In earlier days one or two indifferent and experi- 
mental lines made havoe with the reputation of the 
light American vehicle, and the effects have not yet 
worn off. The feeling existed in many parts of the 
world, such as New Zealand and parts of Australia, 
and dates back three or four years. 

The dissatisfied ones are now only barely begin- 
ning to realize the phenomenal advance in efficiency 
of the American light car of to-day, in spite of the 
altogether remarkable results some of them have 
recently shown. Broadly speaking, the buying pub- 
lic is still apathetic, and the number of sales, one 
or two exceptions excluded, is still inconsiderable. 

In the summer of this year there were roughly 
110,000 motor-cars (motor-cycles excluded) in use 
in the United Kingdom. There are not more, at the 
outside, than 2,000 American cars among _ these. 
Undeniably these 2,000 owners are well satisfied men 
and naturally propagandists, but they are, of course, 
a small minority. To properly plant 


W. PARKER 
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strengthened by a constant home demand and with 
unlimited productive powers owing to advanced 
Standardization. 

There is a limited but decided demand for a larger 
type of American vehicle in Europe within recent 
times. The 8—10 horse-power car was till compara- 
tively lately the monopolist in the field, whereas the 
25 and 30 horse-power pattern now sells quite as 
well and promises to do even better. Suitability is 
another dominating factor; it is largely a question 
of road conditions. The American car is constructed 
to cope with all sorts of roads, and avowedly does so 
successfully at home. The roads of Europe are good 
—those of England and France particularly so. 
Motoring over them is a luxury more than a neces- 
sity. Distances are small and means of communica- 
tion copious. In neither of these countries, nor in- 
deed in any part of Europe, does the call of abstract 
utility, quite apart from pleasure, press upon the 
community as it does in the United States. Here 
the large luxurious car is as actively bought as ever. 
The smaller modele de luxe, the now popular 15—20 
horse-power, is turned out in the last degree of 
finish and perfection; and as regards price, that, 
so far from feeling the effect of competition, is 
as high and in some eases higher than it was two 
years ago. More value in comfort and power is 
given for money, that is all. 

France, though she shared in the general setback 


Reputation Counts Heavier than Price 


hill. Meanwhile, supply and demand are alike small, 
and, in view of the conditions indicated, the fact js 
not surprising. 
In two or three cases the American car has made 
a good reputation, but has made it “in spots,” as yet, 
These pioneers have come well out of extraordinary 
tests, but the field is still limited. A large supply 
might soon be revolutionary in its effects were it 
once attempted. Just now it is interesting to note 
that a considerable number of American cars sold 
here go to the colonies instead of remaining in the 
United Kingdom, and I have ascertained that their 
owners swear by them. Conditions in some of these 
colonies are more akin to those in the States, and 
here the American car is steadily establishing an 
enviable reputation. In‘England the trouble is more 
in the matter of deliveries than anything else at the 
moment. Agents could sell more cars did they get 
the chance, but America seems as yet unprepared to 
see to this. So far as the British market goes, the 
American car must capture it by a coup de main, 
or not at all. France is a somewhat different 
proposition. Partially protected and intensely pa- 
triotic where the national pocket is concerned, her 
sentimental attitude is radically different from that 
of England, where the “home-manufacture” idea is 
the last thing considered and the first thing derided. 
There the immediate chances of the American light 
car are small. Mere cheapness is possibly the only 
raison d’étre of any foreign car in France, and so 
much are the French attached to their own models, 
so critical are they of finish in the chassis and beauty 
in the body-work, that elaborate 





the American car abroad there is a 
rast amount of “spade-work” to be 
done, and the British market, al- 
ready surcharged, does not offer a 
fruitful field at the moment. The 
home production of the small car 
is now well adVanced in England, 
and these types, differing greatly 
from the American, and in many 
respects inferior in grace of line and 
originality to them, nevertheless 
meet British ideas, in which dura- 
bility is always a cardinal factor. 


Overproduction 


GAIN, overproduction and the 
recent financial stress com- 
bined have choked the second- 

hand market with big machines at 
bargain prices. The $10,000 and 
even $5,000-a-year man is buying 
them freely. He can count, in the 
case ot a grande marque, ona couple 
or three seasons’ use of them and a 
highly respectable sale figure after- 
ward. This second-hand business 
has now got down to a fine point and 
is occupying the attention of many 
leading firms. Nothing could put 
a surer brake on new introductions. 
Through the last year there was slight 
improvement in American sales as 
compared with 1908, when, probably 
on account of the diminished pur- 
chasing power of the people, there 
was a 25 per cent drop from the 
figures of the year before. 1908 also 
saw a great increase in European 
competition in the 8—15_horse- 
power market. In England, France, 
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PLANTING A FEW CAST-IRON IMAGES OF THE JOY RIDER'S FAVORITE VICTIMS WOULD BE MORE EFFECTIVE 


A CURE FOR THE SCORCHERS. 
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Italian, German, Belgian, or Brit- 
ish work has a better chance, though 
a limited one, of patronage under 
the tricolor than the sound but 
rougher machine-made product from 
over the Atlantic. 


American Methods 








THAN “BUMPS.” AND WOULD NOT ANNOY CAREFUL DRIVERS. 





ELGIUM is fast becoming a 

formidable competitor for Eu- 

ropean patronage also. Her 
production and labor costs are low. 
The Belgian exhibits at the last 
Paris automobile salon were so ex- 
cellent in point of design, finish, and 
even price that the French realized 
the fact with something approaching 
apprehension and something else a 
little like jealousy. This coterie of 
European countries is an armed 
camp. To attack it means big bat- 
talions and finished weapons. The 
American manufacturer needs a 
large surplus stock to: place, a large 
capital to advertise. “Single spies” 
are of no use. The American voitu- 
rette, “Something Different,” ready 
for the road at $600 to $800 would 
find no rival in Europe yet, nor 
could Europe meet it without con- 
siderable preparation. Where is this 
car? Competition in the dearer 
vehicles means pitting mere price 
against a number of other consid- 
erations, and that in face of the 
reputation made by home manufac- 
tured cars is scarcely a working fac- 
tor at all at the present time. Eng- 
land under free trade is at least 
theoretically vulnerable, but is to 
be successfully attacked only on a 








Belgium, and to a small extent in 
Germany, these lines have developed 
greatly within the last two years. 
Nevertheless, though it may not be flattering to 
European self-esteem, I believe the real reason for 
the small advance of the American car in Europe 
to be a negative one. 

The Americans have not pushed the market. I 
do not think they need it or greatly desire it at the 
moment. The United States ties with the United 
Kingdom this year in the matter of total numbers 
actually in use, yet the population of one country is 
over double that of the other. America is as yet 
quite occupied with supplying herself and the mar- 
kets more adjacent to her. This can only be a ques- 
tion of a year or two, when one balances a probable 
output of 100,000 cars per annum agai! some 9,000 
in England. The time will shortly arrive when the 


American light car, by which I me ill machine 
short of 30 horse-power, must find a large foreign 
market, and the rest of the world will find it diff 
cult to compete, cheap labor and all, against the 


immense surplus output of the American factories, 


From the Chicago “ Record-Herald” 


of 1908, still holds her enormous lead in the matter 
of exports, particularly to the United Kingdom. The 
total is swelled by the importation of cab-chassis for 
London and the large towns, but the large car still 
keeps a prominent position. Germany, which con- 
cerns herself little with the production of anything 
under 30 horse-power, cuts a small and ever decreas- 
ing figure, though one leading make is as popular as 
ever, and Belgium’s imports, once insignificant, are 
now on the increase. 


Reputation the Factor 


r HE fact is‘ the French, at least one German, 
ind, later, ‘he Belgian, Italian, and British 
manufacturers have established such a lead in 

the European market that reputation, rather than 

price, is the real factor in the game. Price will tell 

n the end when utility becomes the ultimate arbiter 

n the American car will find 

irely as water flows down a 


in automobilism, and 
a market in Europe a 


large scale and, in my humble opin- 

ion, solely by means of production 
in Great Britain itself on the broadest of American 
lines, with American machinery and American ad- 
vertising methods. Whether the game will ulti- 
mately be considered worth the candle is more than 
I can say. Retail dealing is at any rate useless to 
meet the situation. The privately owned Ameri 
ean car is known and popular in Europe already. 
It has been very much en evidence during the last 
two seasons. They are naturally high-priced ma- 
chines of big passenger-carrying capacity, and as 
such do not enter into our computations except as 
advertisers of the undoubted excellence of raodern 
American work. The small car is not of this genr 
at all. Numbers, and numbers alone, can affect the 
position of these latter in Europe, and these must 
not only show economy on the price-list, but be 
backed by an organization which will put replace- 
ments and repairs on a satisfactory basis. Meantime 
Europe pays, and is apparently content to pay, some 


$100 a horse-power for its cars against America g &50. 
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1] The Case of the “Western Slope’ 


What is Wanted by a Wide-Awake and Oppressed Section 
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=" REIGHT-RATE” 
Kindel, the most 
pugnacious citizen 
of Colorado, says on 
the back of one of his scrappy 
pamphlets: 

“Colorado is superlative in 
climate, scenery, flowers, min- 
eral wealth, farm productive- 
ness, and patient men, who are 
robbed by the ‘Transportation 
Trust.” Substitute for Colo- 
rado in that sentence “All the 
mountain States,” and the buoy- 
ant faith of the Western Slope 
and its attitude toward the rail- 
roads is explained. Kindel has 
fought for a long time alone, 

a while the patient people, grate- 

Colorado-Grown ful for the original enterprise 

COPYRIGHT 1908 BY F. E. DEAN that pushed the roads into the 
new country, have petitioned for justice. Only 
lately has he begun to recruit a following ready to 
step in behind him and plug hard for a square deal. 

It is time. Rich, hustling sections of the coun- 
try like those at Grand Junction and Montrose, 
Colorado, and Green River, Utah, should not, they 
declare vehemently, be discriminated against by the 
railroads so flagrantly as they are. There can be 
no sound, economic reason why freight and express 
charges from the East should be a third higher to 
points on the western slope of the Rocky Mountains 
than to Salt Lake City (three hundred miles farther) 
or to San Francisco (a thousand miles farther). 

Toward the middle of last November there was 
held at Grand Junction, Colorado, a two'days’ West- 
ern Slope Development Congress. It met in a mov- 
ing-picture theater, and its transactions were about 
as rapid and spectacular as the ordinary programs 
at the “Majestic.” 

The first emphatic word was about freight rates. 





Kindel was in town to recruit mem- RE Re: BS 


By J. M. OSKISON 


by shipping leather to San Francisco and then back 
to Grand Junction. It is a typical illustration. Kin- 
del said that there was only one explanation needed: 

“The railroads pay traffic managers as much as 
$50,000 a year to bamboozle and rob us. 


Lake City common point schedules.” It is 292 miles 
by the Denver and Rio Grande from Grand Junc- 
tion to Salt Lake City. 

Important to the Western Slope is the proposed 
north and south railroad connecting the Southern 
Pacific and Union Pacific lines. A section, us yet 
undeveloped, rich and extensive, is waiting to be 





No other State could or would permit 
it.” Utah and California, as a matter of 
fact, are about as helpless as Colorado. 


A Helpless Railroad Commission 


HERE is a new railroad commis- 
sion in Colorado, a body with as 
little power as any commission 
could possibly have and continue to 
live. The people wanted a real com- 
mission, but the Legislature of 1907 
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created a body with many limitations 
on its power. Immediately the rail- 
roads attacked the commission in the 
courts and succeeded in suspending it 
from work and preventing the payment 
of its members for over a year. After 
the Supreme Court of Colorado ordered 
the case dismissed, the railroads at- 
tacked, in the United States Circuit 
Court, the constitutionality of the act 
creating the commission. This action 
is pending. The State Treasurer de- 
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manded and secured an indemnity bond 
of $40,000 from the commission before 
he would consent to pay the salaries of 
the commission ($3,000 a year to each 
commissioner). Nor did the Colorado Legislature 
want to overwork the commission: to run it for two 
years, there was appropriated $6,000! 

In the resolutions adopted by the Congress was 
a plea for the granting of additional powers to the 
railroad commission: the right to fix reasonable 


GO WEST, OLD MAN AND GET LOUCATED! 


The Denver “Post” includes “Freight Rate’’ Kindel, aggressive champion 
of the Western Slope’s rate war, in its gallery of effective reformers 


opened, and that already planted to orchards is 
hungering for the competition such a road would 
furnish. 

For a first meeting, the Western Slopers at the 
Grand Junction Congress showed surprising defi- 
niteness of mind. They wanted a number of things 

and stated their wants clearly. 





bers for his Consumers’ League; he 
showed graphically how the Western 
Slope’s development has been checked 
by the railroads. 


Kindel’s Rate Charts 


ENVER, Salt Lake City, and 
San Francisco are growing at 


the expense of the smaller 
mountain cities. ‘Fair transporta- 
tion,” Kindel quoted from one of 
his own pamphlets, “like free circu- 
lation, means life; discriminative 
transportation, like impeded cireu- 
lation, means death.” The “West- 
ern Slopers”—the people of Wyo- 
ming, Utah, New Mexico, Arizona, 
and the over-the-Divide countries of 
Colorado—aren’t looking for death 
by strangulation. So Kindel was 
welcomed and invited to talk again 








One thing was to have Congress 
provide more funds for the Reclama- 
tion Service, to complete the irri- 
gation projects now under way. <A 
bond issue of $50,000,000 was sug- 
gested as the quickest and best way 
out of the dilemma. 


Needs of the Moderns 


DEPARTMENT of mining, 

A with a Cabinet officer at its 
* head, is wanted by the West- 
ern Slope, and the Congress 
expressed this resolu- 
tions. 

Before the 1910 fruit crop is 
ready to ship, the Western Slopers 
want the Denver and Rio Grande to 
broad-gage its road over the Salida 
Pass and to build into the White 


need in its 








on the second day of the Congress. 

He took to the platform a number 
of big charts evolved from his fifteen years’ war on 
unfair rates. One was marked “Leather” and was 
as simple as A, B, C: “New York to Grand Junction, 
$3.60; New York to San Francisco, $1.15; San 
Francisco to Grand Junction, $1.05.” Moral: the 
Grand Junction consumer can save $1.40 a hundred 


One fruit-growers’ association in 1909 sent out from Grand Junction, Colo., 1,900 carloads of fruit 


freight rates, the power to inquire into the physical 
valuation of railroad properties, and the right to 
employ clerks and counsel. Another paragraph was: 

“We urge the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad 
Company to make Grand Junction a common ship- 
ping point with tariff schedules not exceeding Salt 

















An orchard on the Western Slope, the coming paradise of the irrigation farmer 


River country and the valleys of the 
Plateau and Paradox. 

School consolidation appeals to the 
Western Slope; good roads, new and reconstructed, 
are important; Congress is urged to authorize a 
good geological survey of the mineral lands of the 
Western Slope to discover the extent of its oil and 
natural gas rigid State inspection of 
nursery stock and growing fruit trees is urged as 


resources ; 


a necessity. 

That the valuable power sites still unappropriated 
shall be the permanent possession of the United 
States was the clear-toned utterance of the Congress 
at Grand Junction, reenforced by this paragraph in 
the resolutions: 

“We approve, and urge a continuance of, the con- 
servation policy of the Federal Government for the 
purpose of adequately and effectively protecting all 
unappropriated natural resources contained within 
the public domain.” 


A Country that Deserves a Fair Show 


T IS a wonderful country that lies on the Western 
Slope. Sheep and cattle in Wyoming; cattle and 
mines and the world in 

Colorado; sheep, cattle, melons, oranges, and tropical 
fruits in Arizona and New Mexico; strips of fat 
Mormon prosperity in Utah—materially, the section 
has proved itself. It is to be the Paradise of the 


richest orchards in the 


irrigation farmer—the most productive strip of th 
United States. Its handicaps are numerous and 
fairly serious, and the people know it. The most 


interesting fact about these West 
they’re 


Slopers is that 


awake wide awake 
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“ . . . Gazing at the Count 
expectantly, believing he would 
give me a moment’s audience” 


The Pursuit of the Vanderbilts 


The Second- Article Describing the Experiences of a Woman 


Covering’ 





a Hard Assignment for a Sensational New York Newspaper 


T WAS not until I came to New York that I 
realized the full horror of the newspaper sys- 
tem that makes detectives of its reporters in 
order to satisfy a morbid reading public. Here 

it was that the enormity of the entire scheme so 
thrust itself before me that I determined to tell 
other girls of my experience and to discourage them, 
if possible, from taking up a work wholly unfit and 
degrading. 

In populous Manhattan as nowhere else, perhaps, 
the newspaper reader demands that he shall be kept 
informed of the intimate doings of the socially elect; 
their petty rivalries and jealousies; their social con- 
quests; their engagements, weddings, divorces, scan- 
dals. Above all, how they dress, how they eat, how 
they amuse themselves. 

A member of the Four Hundred is a curiosity, to 
be gaped at, aped, worshiped, ridiculed, discussed, 
gloated over. That element of humanity which 
blocks the streets to watch the wealthy bride pass 
from the shelter of the awning to her carriage is the 
same element that devours the papers for further 
news of her and of her kind. The yellow journal 
aims to make itself a sort of magic medium through 
which the hungry ones shall have their unwholesome 
cravings met. 

And how does the saffron sheet obtain the coveted 
information regarding the doings of the Astors, 
Vanderbilts, Goulds, and all their tribe? Often 
while pursuing my most humiliating quests, beating 
my head, so to speak, against the closed doors of the 
wealthy, I have laughed hysterically to think there 
are innocents in this world who actually believe such 
matter to be furnished by the aristocrats themselves. 

Once while struggling vainly for a door-crack op- 
portunity to interview a social leader about her 
daughter’s wedding; dogging the house, importun- 
ing servants, and generally biting the dust to achieve 
my aim, I recalled a conversation held with just such 
an innocent. Stricken, humiliated, disgusted as | 
was with the situation, the humor of that view- 
point struck me so forcibly that my desperation van- 
ished in a’ gale of merriment. 

The little goose had said to me, in all sincerity 
referring to a member of the exclusive Gotham set: 
“How Mrs. F— does love notoriety! But I pre- 
sume they all do—it’s human nature.’ 

“Why do you think so?” I asked curiously. 


By ANNE ELIOT 


“Why, they are always being written up in the 
papers! And I see there’s a full page about Mrs. 
F- "i 

“And do you imagine for a moment that she her- 
self furnished that information ?” 

“Of course! How can the papers get it if she 
doesn’t ?” 

I had spent two solid weeks struggling to get a 
fraction of a word with this selfsame leader and 
could scarcely repress a cynical smile. But in spite 
of my efforts to enlighten the deluded one, she re- 
mained unconvinced. 

“You can’t tell me,” she maintained. “These peo- 
ple love to be written up. They’re just bluffing you. 
If you would keep at them you'd find they were glad 
enough to talk about themselves.” 

Any person laboring under the delusion that our 
social leaders are in the habit of ringing up the news- 
papers to describe their monkey dinners and divorce 
dances, their wedding splendors and the texture of 
the bride’s stockings, ought really to take a flyer into 
journalism to get the right perspective. One week’s 
experience should adjust the vision very nicely. 


FTER one has been shooed off the premises of 
ft the Newport cottagers a time or two, like any 
dog or chicken; has laid his pride under the 
feet of a gorgeous butler; has been screamed at, 
struck at, threatened with arrest by the irate dig- 
nitaries he strives to reach, he begins to believe that 
perhaps after all the newspaper is a trifle more anx- 
ious to exploit the Four Hundred than the Four 
Hundred are to be exploited. 

Such, at least, are the experiences of men re- 
porters. I have had men tell me of thrilling escapes 
from the wrath of incensed individuals, when bodily 
harm seemed imminent. Photographers have had 
their cameras smashed and have been subjected to 
the most violent indignities. And women suffer hu- 
miliations and dangers quite as great, if different in 
kind. 

This, then, is the perilous channel through which 
the public press secures the necessary “society’ 
fodder for its hungry readers. Perilous, that is sé 


far as the reporter is concerned. First, last, and 


forever, it is the reporter who must bear the brunt 
of all experiments. He is the scapegoat for his 
employer’s sins. 

The requirements are difficult enough, even for the 
hardiest man; and the facts are brutal. What, then, 
must the position be for a woman—-a woman sensi- 
tive and gentle, who has been trained to all the finer 
issues? Unless a girl can utterly sink herself in her 
role as the actress does, losing all sense of her own 
identity, banishing her personal feelings and scruples, 
she plays a losing game from the start. If she can 
not forget herself, she will be bruised and battered, 
spoiled and mangled, both mentally and spiritually, 
until in sheer exhaustion she is forced to give up. 

As for my own case, I could never succeed 
losing myself, and that is why I suffered the tor- 
tures of Dante’s victims during the entire period 
that I gave myself to journalism. 

One experience, particularly, stands forth sharply 
from the others as most typical of the detective sys- 
tem pursued by the sensational press in its mad 
effort to keep in touch with society’s doings. This 
Was the assignment which sent me to Newport to 
get first-hand all news concerning the Vanderbilt- 
Szechenyi engagement and wedding. At the very 
first rumor of the Count’s intentions, my paper made 
haste to send a reliable scout to the fashionable resort 
to verify reports. I was the scout selected. More- 
over, it was expected of me that I should “land” a 
personal interview with the young heiress or her 
mother. 

Alas! How quickly a reputation for clever work 
can plunge one into the undesirable and impossible! 
Nowhere is this exemplified more emphatically. than 
in newspaper reporting. But it was not until I was 
completely entangled in the mesh that I saw how my 
former successes were responsible for the evil that 
had come upon me. 

[ knew at once that the Vanderbilt assignment was 
a hopeless one, viewed from ordinary standpoints. 
All newspaperdom understands that an interview 
with Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt is practically an im- 
possible nut to crack. It is a tradition of the family 
that no member of it has ever been known to talk for 
publication. 

Yet that did not dismay me. I had undertaken 
the impossible before, and had = icceeded ol riously 
My fighting blood was up. That spur which city 
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editors know so well how to employ—the appeal to 
personal vanity and ambition—found swift and eager 
response. 

“You'll be the first one to do it—the very first! 
They’ve all fallen down on it—but you won't. Go 
at it, now, and let’s beat the town!” 

And I went. I had it‘all settled in advance—how 
I was to achieve the greatest beat known to yellow 
journalism. In faney I saw the whole brilliant feat, 
from the beginning to the triumphant finish. I pic- 
tured Mrs. Vanderbilt pouring out to me the entire 
story of her daughter’s engagement to the Count; 
giving her views on international marriage with 
charming candor; admitting delightful little facts 
in connection with the coming wedding; describing 
even the trousseau and granting me the list of guests. 


S FOR Miss Gladys, I saw. her blushingly con- 
A fessing that she was at last in love; that 
she was not marrying for title—perish the 
thought!—but for sincere affection. After all, a 
man could be wholly lovable and fine despite the 
handicap of a title. International marriages un- 
happy? Oh, dear, no! Of course, there were the 
exceptional cases— 
‘And so on, deliciously, rapturously, the interview 
proceeded. 

So glowing were the pictures my imagination 
painted that the tedious night journey and the early 
rising to make the Wyckford Junction boat connec- 
tion were robbed of misery for me. The whole land- 
scape palpitated with thrilling anticipations. 

Be it understood that I had but recently come to 
the Eastern Mecea for journalistic workers and that 
I was yet intoxicated with the joy of striving to 
“make good.” -The New York paper had wired for 
me to come to them from the West, and I was put- 
ting forth all my powers in one supreme effort to 
establish myself beyond dispute. 

Already I had landed a number of beats that 
were talked about in the profession. I had won two 
raises in salary, my income being now fifty dollars 
weekly. I was on fire with ambition to achieve yet 
more. 

Before the boat had touched the wharf at New- 
port, I had it all mapped out—how I was to batter 
down the Vanderbilt fortifications. Not by stealth, 
nor cunning, nor clever maneuver. Not by disguise 
or misrepresentation of any sort. My attack would 
be direct, unflinching, dignified, irresistible. 

Never had I descended to those questionable meth- 
ods considered legitimate by certain of the sis- 
terhood—and brotherhood. I had managed all my 
successes thus far without finding’ 
it necessary to disguise myself as a 
dressmaker’s apprentice or a scrub- 
woman or a nurse. I had never 
known the sensation of breaking 
bread with servants, or bribing my 
way into private homes in the ab- 
sence of the owners, for a chance to 
examine Milady’s imported finery. 

Always had I been able to enter 
front doors, with the assurance that 
befitted a gentlewoman. Always 
had I held my dignity intact. I 
decided now that the only way to 
attack this problem was with the 
same confidence and poise I had 
hitherto maintained, only this con- 
fidence would need to be intensified 
a hundredfold. Tact, too, I would 
certainly require, and compelling 
personal power. 

So it happened that on the after- 
noon of that same day I swept 
grandly up to The Breakers in a 
hired carriage, descended lightly to 
the steps, and rang the sacred Van 
derbilt door-bell, as any guest might 
have done. 

For three suffocating minutes | 
waited, my mind ablaze with confi- 
dence and faith, my knees atremble 
with dread. There! Some one was 
coming 

I looked up to find the eyes of 
a stone-faced flunky fixed upon me. 
derbilt at home?” I asked calmly. 

“Mrs. Vanderbilt or Miss Vanderbilt?” 

“Miss Vanderbilt.” I concluded she would be de- 
cidedly the more accessible of the two. 

“No, miss, she’s not at home now. She’ll be in 
later. And Mrs. Vanderbilt has gone for a drive.” 

Well, here was a butler who evidently believed me 
to be an acquaintance. My assurance was now es- 
tablished beyond wavering. 

“I wish very much to see Miss Vanderbilt,” I said. 
“I have a very important message for her. If you 
think there is any possibility that she might come 
in— 





“Ts Miss Van- 


“Yes, miss, she may be in very soon. Would you 
care to wait ?” 
I considered the matter for a dignified second. 


Then- 


Collier’s 


“Ves,” I said easily. “I'll wait a few minutes, 
anyway.” 

Without hesitation he admitted me, and I found 
myself following him to a reception-room at the 
right. of the entrance hall. 

“Your name, miss.” 

I gave it, with quiet confidence, whereupon he 
withdrew. I saw him approach a fellow flunky and 
was aware that the two conferred seriously regard- 
ing me. Suddenly my heart almost stopped beating, 
for the former recrossed the hallway in my direction. 

He approached and made a gesture expressive of 
what, I could not tell. 

“Come this ‘way, miss.” 

I arose in dismay. Was the fellow going to put 
me out? Palpitating with dread, I followed him. 
Then I perceived that he was leading me, not away 
from, the splendor of The Breakers, bit closer to the 
heart of it. 

“Wait in here, miss,” he said with a bow and a 
sweep of his hand. 

Yes, there was no doubt of it! This was to be one 
of the great—the unusual newspaper beats—one of 
the miraculous happenings arranged by fate and the 
gods of luck. 

The fragrance of roses came to me overpower- 
ingly, stimulating as wine. I saw that many vases 
held great quantities of crimson beauties, making 
splashes of color at every turn. 

I sat intoxicated, alert, eager, planning what I 
should say when Miss Gladys should enter and stand 
before me. I prayed that it would be she, and not 
her mother, who would return first. She would be 
more pliable—that was certain. 

Time passed, still she did not return. I sat 
listening for the sound of wheels outside, or 
for some feminine voice. The place was intensely 
still. I began to ‘wonder if, after all, I should 




















I found myself in the presence of the Count’s titled relatives 


be obliged to leave without fulfilling my design. 
Then the swift crunching of wheels arrested me, 
and I sat up, thrilling. ‘Yes, the wheels paused, just 
outside. I heard a woman’s voice—or was it a 
girl’s? 


Now—now—my time had come! 


LOOKED up to see a woman clad in gray enter 
| ing the soft dusk of the apartment and arose as 
she came toward me. Alas—it was not the 
daughter! But even so, I would brace myself to 
meet the mother. Perhaps 
Rising, I faced her. 
“This is Mrs. Vanderbilt?” I inquired. 
She eyed me tily. 
“Whom do you to see?” she asked curtly. 
“T came to see Tanderbilt. I have an impor 
tant message for 


@ 


ow 


I thought she gasped. 

“You wish to see Miss Vanderbilt? About what, 
may I ask?” 

“My note explains that,” I replied, with dignity. 
For I had with me a note which I had planned to use 
if circumstances warranted. 

We stared at each other and I did not.flinch. 

“Are you acquainted with Miss Vanderbilt?” 

“No, I have not that honor. But I really have a 
message for her, and wish to see her, if only for a 
moment.” 

In the dusk of the room I could not clearly see 
her expression, but I felt that her eyes bored into 
me. Then she spoke, in tones that tinkled with the 
clear-cut tinkle of ice. 

“You wish to see Miss Vanderbilt? Come this 
way.” 

I followed the sweep of her gown, still not com- 
prehending. Across one polished hall we passed and 
into another. Was she really going to take me to her 
daughter ? 

She turned her head, and gestured to me, impera- 
tively. Then, in a flash, I saw. We had reached the 
front of the hallway—we were approaching the en- 
trance. Horrors! Surely she would not, she could 
not mean that! 

A wave of shame bathed me when I saw the 
flunkies, who had received me so obsequiously an 
hour ago, standing ready to show me out of the door. 
In that swift second of humiliation, it seemed to me 
I passed through centuries of crimson torture. 

For the very first time in my newspaper adventures 
I was turned out of doors. To this day I recall 
every bit of the experience—Mrs. Vanderbilt stand- 
ing, pointing toward the exit; the liveried men 
on either side, disdainfully holding the doors ajar 
for me. 

“Never do that again,” I heard her say sternly to 
the penitent servants. “Never, 
never admit a stranger! If this 
ever occurs—” 

3ut the rest was lost to me with 
the closing of the doors. 

Back in New York again, my 
second thoughts were reenforced by 
the editors, who, far from being 
discouraged by my failure, con- 
gratulated me on my daring method 
of approaching the Vanderbilt 
problem and assured me of their 
faith in my ability. 

“Never mind—we'll get that beat 
yet!” my city editor exulted. 

It had not occurred to me that 
his intention was to send me to my 
Waterloo a second time. What was 
my dismay to learn, later, that such 
was the plan. With the arrival of 
Count Szechenyi at Newport, I 
was despatched at once to make 
another trial of the proverbially 
impossible. 


FYNHEN commenced a series of 
experiences so degrading that 
even now I burn with shame 

to think of them. A photographer 
was sent on the next day to work 
with me, and I was told to use my 
influence in helping him secure 
snapshots of the principals in this 
famous international alliance. 

How should we ever accomplish 
such a feat? We talked it over, the 
camera man and I, desperately, 
feverishly. There is something in 
the urge of such a situation that 
keeps one in a panic of unceasing 
strain and struggle. Already New- 
port swarmed with reporters, pho- 
tographers, and similar aspirants, 
all eager to penetrate to the real 
news of the Vanderbilt-Szechenyi 
engagement. 

Added to our natural anxiety 
was the continual fear that one of 
the rival papers would “beat” us— 
a catastrophe so fearful to contemplate that our 
teeth chattered at the very thought. No live jour- 
nalist would expect to outlive the stigma of such 
defeat. 

Never shall I forget the morning that my photog- 
rapher and I drove up to The Breakers for our first 
attack, to find the driveway blocked already by our 
competitors. Discouraged though I was by my for- 
mer attempt to interview the mistress of the castle, 
there was nothing for it but to put up a brave show 
and make a second try at it. This I did, in the 
presence of others, and aware of their astonishment 
at my temerity. 

I walked straight up the driveway, resolved to do 
my part, at whatever cost. But I did not go far 
From behind the trees a polite but determined-look- 
ing individual—a man—stepped forth and _ firmly 
showed me my mistak« 





| “You are not allowed to enter the | 


This Centerpiece oe.” . said distinetly. “Neither 


ol Vanderbilt will see any 
The New 


reporters. It is useless to try.” 
Colonial FREE He was a detective, hired for the express 
Art Cloth purpose of shooing us away, like so many 
Write For It pestiferous flies! And to think that I be- 

Tod longed to this swarm of unwholesome in- 
seets—that my purpose was identical with 
theirs! The thought brought nausea to me. 

“Well,” I said desperately to my as- 
sistant, “how are we to see these people. 
The house is guarded and all the princi- 
pals are protected. What in the world 
can we do?” 

“Our only chance is to wait for them to 
come out and then to follow them. They 
can’t stay indoors forever. Miss Vander- 
bilt and the Count will soon go for a drive 
—and we'll be off at top speed after them.” 

“You mean we've got to play detective,” 
[ said seornfully. 

“Just that. There’s no other way.” 

We learned that Szechenyi was staying 
| at the Alfred Vanderbilt farm, and on our 
way out there our driver came upon the 
Count’s chauffeur, whom he knew. The 
two, with the promise of a substantial 






’ reward, laid a plan. When we arrived at 
We will send you free and postpaid this large beau- our sti tion, Szechenvi’s man, true to 
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i . when the Count had taken his place in the 

American Beauty Roses, Poppies ear. We drove up with seeming innocence 

Carnations, Violets or Daisies just as the motor was coming round the 
with a diagram lesson showing exactly how to em- curve of the driveway, outward. 


broider it—if you will send us 30 cents t fact . . s , 
cost of 2% yards Lace Gad Near Siccinn Michardsen’s Our carriage entered immediately ahead, 


Grand Prize Embroidery Silk to trim and embroider and there we were—face to face with the ® a 
the Centerpiece. The Lace is the beautiful and pop- : . . a F 
ular Old English Ecru, 314 inches deep, and is worth titled personage whose plans as to matri- ron 
more than we ask for entire outfit. mony hugely interested the whole civilized F 
Thi world. The car came to an abrupt halt. 
s is the Biggest Offer “Now’s your chance!” whispered my as 


we ever made. We do it to convince every woman that . 
Richardson’s is the best Embroidery Silk. Your money sistant eagerly. 


* 
back if not more than satisfied. You get free with the . > > 
outfit our big new 1910 Premium Art Book, illustrating I rose and attempted to alight from the 
all the latest things in Embroidery. Write today, enclos- earris age, putting one foot on the step of 


ing 30 cents, stamps or coin, and state design wanted. the automobile and gazing at the Count 
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or not. time of the wedding, when I received in- 























structions from my editor to jump on the 
Vanderbilt’ private car—supposed to con- 


qrnAne 2 
tain the bride and bridegroom—and_ com- you are assured the easiest-riding, longest- 
pel an interview from the happy pair. ‘ . ° ° 
[ was in another city on that occasion, lasting, highest-grade motor car tires in 


ey and had barely time to reach the station 
before the special car came flying through. the world, because they are made of the 


It dashed in on the moment, and I, with 
CARBON gall my heart in my mouth, rushed to the rear finest Para rubber and the best Sea Island 
is made in black, blue, purple, red and green, in six and, with the aid of the porter, swung on fabric by the most skilled workmen in 


varieties ¢ set all needs his list names the 
varieties to meet all needs t to the platform. 





































































































varieties and the number of copies each will make . d 
riti aalie'nin industry. 
at one writing: a FELT reckless, equal to anything. the y 
Regular Finish Hard Finish 1 = ’ - Anes 
MultiKopy. Lt.Wt., 20 MultiKopy, Lt.Wt.. 16 Even if Mrs. Vanderbilt were within, ss 
MultiKopy. Medium, 8 MultiKopy, Medium, 6 I argued, she could not have me thrown Four styles: Bolted-On Tires to fit any rim 
, ] ik a li 4 ad . . ° od y 
MultiKopy. Billing, 6 MultiKopy, Billing, bodily froma flying train. Yet the thought with Removable Rim, 
Star Beant Typeustier on of facing her was terrifying. If she had Clincher, Quick Detach- Call on our Branch near- 
ced f ,000 impressions c . r ; jot mag any ; : 
ae a 4 Pale == et Genie pa judged my invasion of The Breakers such an able Clincher, Dunlop. est you or write us direct. 
as to show on paper. Non-filling audacious act, what would she say of this? 
non-drying, non-fading. Any dealer The porter, thinking me an expected ar- 
aoe BS ap Mace any Lele Spire THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY 
F. S. WEBSTER —— straight into the presence of the occu- Department P 
333 Congress Street, BOSTON, . pants. Well, the bride and bridegroom Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
were not there. Neither was the woman BRANCHES IN SEVENTEEN CITIES 
| | had cause to fear. I found myself, in 
LEARN A TRADE AND EARN stead, in the presence of the Count’s titled 
HIGHEST WAGES relatives, who were indeed quite gracious, 
You can quickly and economically learn | alt} ah: danidedty ; , ¥ g 
\ Plumbing, Electrical Work, Bricklaying} | ®'*!OUh Cecidedly astonishec at the Ame 
at our school and earn big pay. All |} ican method of interviewing. | 
instructions by actual work at the | "Tg | 
trade. Tools take place of books. It seemed I was destined to taste the | 
Our schools are largest and best cup of |} iliati > sos, so far as 
et ons ack anes! | Cul rf humiliation to the dregs, so far a In t 
iw gare espe: > Expert prac- the Vanderbilts were concerned. Months } 
tical instructors. Easy payments. er e atte . > ano . ; | 
ae nauates assisted, to, positions lat bile h - [ att ny d t ee Mrs. , an- | 
rite me persons y for FREE cderbi at her town house—my errand was 
catalog L. L. COOK, Director. not a sensational one. but merely eos 50 H P 
COYNE NATIONAL TRADE SCHOOLS] | ‘ ee eee , oe . 
1720 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago | to — information about a social mat St: 
| ter came face to face again with the | 
stone-visaged flunky who had witnessed my fa 
LEARN PLUMBING eee : 
He doheoed me back into a_ hallway Bosch « 
ade that will make you_independent for near the butler’s P P . A 
‘ite, ours Gherter Pay Bigger Demand | . a ' pantry ind = when h co 
Greater than any other trade. You need no | returned with a reply to my note, delib 
previous experience. Our practic h gees erately showed me out by a basement door. se 
enabie you I a few months to hok posi j 1 . 
tior as skilled plu amber or ¢ mduct your own [ turned to him in tury Selectiy 
business. Catalog sent fre “It wouldn’t do for Mrs. Vanderbilt to ro 
ST. LOUIS TRADES SCHOOL see you,” he mumble d, and I could see that 
4445 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. se keted ont Machen iat W 
| lhus she punished my audacity of the lir 
Learn Telegraphy | previous autumn [ felt that my chas The spe 
/ \ MORSE and WIRELESS tisement is now complete 
At My Practical seho | las , lx ‘ aa fl ne 
ag nless one is actually experienced the 
sensation of being ousted by 1 basement he 
: . Endorsed by allroad loor. on nt possibly onee e the swe 
} snd Western Union OMiclals. Ruelusive , “ie, ? ~sptite he ty Stl 
Methods, Tea . , = tering humiliation of it I only wish that wi 
os earned. } Catalogs Fre all girls who are crazy for a journal 
GEORGE MN. DODGE, Pres., Dodge's Institute | 4 , 
Established 1874 Sth Si.. Valparaiso. Ind ists career could have just one such ad 
| venture as the Vanderbilt assignment It 
LOOKING FOR A SCHOOL OR CAMP? | would quickly cure the most ardent ean € 
YOU CAN FIND the SCHOOL WANTED | didate that ever aspired for honors on 
by writing School Agency. 527-4] Park Row Y that perilous field. | I 
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text:- 


“No man should pay more than $2500!” 


If you are astonished at our temerity in 

making the statement that no man should 

ay more than $2,500 for any car—please 
Beat in mind this fact:— 

That while you may remain unconvinced, 
the Speedwell “50” is justifying that 
statement in scores of cities every day. 

This is the situation in a nutshell: 

From the first undeveloped days of the in- 
dustry —when builders were inexperi- 
enced—up to the present time, a few fine 
American cars have remained undis- 
turbed in their supremacy. 

They attained this supremacy by lavish 
expenditure upon each car—which ex- 
penditure in turn went into the selling 
price. 

So an artificial standard was established, 
which said:—“To buy the best car you 
must pay the highest price.” 








The Speedwell has upset the old artificial 
standard because it represents the new and 
more experienced school of manufacture. 

The new school duplicates in the Speedwell 
all the old excellence, at a cost far less to 
the makers.and far less to the buyer. 

The 1910 Speedwell is the first serious rival 
these other cars have encountered. 

It is forcing a new alignment of leadership— 
shaking the loyalty of those who have 
maintained that only the highest price 
could buy perfection. 

These Speedwell truths will be irresistibly 
borne in upon you during the ensuing 
season. 

That they are truths, you must prove for your- 
self by demonstration and investigation. 

As a preliminary, write at once for the 1910 
literature. 

It is entitled to your most careful study. 


50 H. P.--$2,500 


Supplied as Touring Car, Toy Tonneau, Semi-Racer, Close-Coupled, Modified Torpedo Type and Limousine. Wheelbase, all models, 121 inches 


In the light of what you have read above—analyze these specifications : — 


50 H. P. Motor—Four cylinders, cast in pairs, 5 inch bore and 
stroke. Valve intake and exhaust pipe on left side, main- 
taining balance and equalizing weight. This engine is ex- 
emaly simple and durable. 

Bosch dual ignition system—The Bosch high tension magneto, 
combined with small non-vibrating coiland battery, withone 
setof spark plugs for both systems. The motorisselfstarting. 

Selective type, three speeds and reverse transmission—Timken 
roller bearings on both ends of drive and jack shafts. 
Working parts extremely tough and ground accurate toa 
limit of one half of one thousandth part of an inch. 

The special carbon steel frame—This is of unusually deep chan- 
nel section, and great strength is imparted by our costly 
heat treatment. Reinforced at every point. where extra 
Strain occurs; narrowed in front to permit short turns ; 
widened at the offsets for strength. 


The Speedwell Motor Car Com 
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Roller bearings in steering knuckles—Large Timken roller 
bearings in the top of the steering knuckles carry the 
weight, relieve strain at the important points and ° 
make steering remarkably easy. + 

Steering wheels connection rod—Placed behind and ¥ 0 
above front axle, avoiding fouling steering es 
gear from upstanding objects in the road. je 

Braking surface—One square inch per each Ke 
seven pounds of weight. Drums 14 co" 
inch diameter, 2/4 inch face. ore 

Rear axle housing and torsion tube Saf 
Housing one piece of drawn vs 
steel casing, without rivets, fxm 
brazing and castings. Shock 
absorbed by spring-cush- ee 
ioned torsion tube. , 
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From Motor Age 


( This refers to road racing) 
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Chalmers-Detroit “30” $1500 




















Touring Car 

Roadster 

Pony Tonneau ($1600) 
Inside Drive Coupé ($2100) 
Limousine ($2750) 
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Have Been Two YearWr 


HOW THE CARS WERE PLACED 
ee 7 In two seasons of motor contests Chalmers-Detroit stock cae wo 
a records give Chalmers-Detroits title of Champigs of tl 





You do not want a racing car. Neither do we. We We spent last year a good many thousands of dollars in every € 
‘ , ‘ P e cars We 
have never built one. We have not gone into races merely automobile contests. One third of this amount we taken a 
; ae ° Both 
for the fun of it. charged to advertising expense. Two thirds we Both 
. . . ee bd bd ° ° inute 
It is simply a cold dollars and cents business proposition. | Charged to Engineering Expense—because this is the a oy 
We have gone into contests because we believed that was _ best experimental work we know. a 
the best way to prove our cars. We are determined to build the best cars in the world cars—f 
: \ , Cont 
A man might say he was the best Marathon runner at the price, and so long as we think contests help us do ealhteds 
; ; 6 : 
in the world. He might show you that he had a deep _ that, we shall remain in contest work. er 
chest, and strong legs, and that his‘ wind was good, We have never claimed to make the best cars in the — 
and give you other reasons for thinking he was a good  world—but the best cars in the world at the price. 
Marathon runner, but unless he actually went into com- True there are many people who believe Chalmers \ 
petition against other Marathon runners and defeated them, — Detroit cars the best cars made regardless of price—those “., 
you would have a right to doubt his claim of being people are owners of Chalmers-Detroit cars. oun 
- made! 
the best. And we know ourselves that Chalmers-Detroit cars are autome 
° . F . t he 
The same is true of cars. It is easy to claim that a __ better than a great many that sell for fancy prices. Tribun 
‘ ‘ Pinca? : It w 
certain car is the best car made, or that it is the best car But the only claim that we really want, or need, to re 
at the price. It is easy to advance plausible arguments to __ establish is that our cars are the best in the world at the trophy 
support such claims, but the one unassailable proof is that prices asked. ae 
20 
of performance. Following is some evidence : Me we 
set a ne 
; ne , ; Hill © 
Not a Few Contests but Many or three important motoring events in the past two First and second in Jericho Sweepstakes, Long slg 
=e ; seasons in which a Chalmers-Detroit car did not Island Motor Parkway, October 1908. At t] 
In two years Chalmers-Detroit cars in promi- play a prominent part, especially at the finish / Third in the 200 mile International Light Car ten mi 
nent automobile contests have won 89 firsts, 32 : meee a age ang oversee ohn Qi Trophy 
seconds, and 21 thirds Champion Cars of the Year First in the Indiana Trophy race, June 190%, utes 4 
" Thi ye om here iia track races, hill climl ii acme when Matson averaged 51.5 miles per hour for 232 foreigr 
and endurance contests. . Note this season’s road race record reproduced ee eee ee winner of the ord for 
Considering the number of events entered Chal- here from Motor Age. The official records give First eye re Monies (Oalifornia) 2()2 mile 
mers-Detroit cars have made a better showing than first place to Chalmers-Detroit cars. race Suis 1909 pom es it pion a ni rld’s cata waeorl 
any other make of car. They have been the most consistent. They have fis iis alate of RRR ar Yes aie “tres —_ 
When the Chalmers-Detroits have been defeated won the greatest number of firsts, seconds and First in Watleiat t ight Stock — - nt at Lowell, 
it has usually been by bigger and higher priced thirds. And in proportion to starts they have been nee fhe ‘tember 1909. D ie “ yo William Knip- In t 
ears. In their classes the “30” and “Forty” have unplaced fewer times than any others. “a {97 . ihen of ee re ay prim es . 50 miles an had a ] 
long been acknowledged supreme. Five firsts, three seconds and three thirds out of hi “i ee ee ge ee eee ee ee ty teenth 
Any car is apt to win some one event in which it twenty-two starts is the brilliant record that earns pa ee ti Sundin tied laps on 
is entered. Some cars go only into certain races, them the title “champion cars of the year.” on 7 —— hare) om nh on wars —_ safe m 
or they go in only occasionally. 3ut Chalmers- And of all motor contests, road racing is by far ee 1 lel " 6 wary ; $3 Ag ye P BO 5 and an 
Detroit cars have been entered the most severe ves ae oe Meee Peres Oy. ever ae larity 
ge ger plo: Aas gin miles an hour, winning the Massapequa Cup. ri Ate 
‘ tn af oh hn "9 ‘ once during the race did this car stop and it de Pes ge 
prea ae oe ee Our "30" Sets World’s Record feated the nearest competitor by nineteen minutes priced 
of more than two ° ° priced 
- In the past two vears there have been in America 100% of Victories Will 
six—and only six—great road races for light cars. ee liantly 
Chalmers-Detroit “30's” have been The record of the “30” at the opening of the new they t 
entered in all six and they have Atlanta two mile motor track last November has day be 
von five firsts, one second and one never been equaled. It can never be surpassed, lor This 
third. In no race did they fail to it was perfect. to rep) 
show Here is the full story: Two “30's,” driven by Knipper and Matson, won a cran 
Advertisements of rival automobile companies often read much alike; claims run parallel. viene Gather — 
world that could have written the foregoing advertisement like it. We 
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nother can claim if he cares to. 


Touring Car 
Pony Tonneau 
Roadster 





every event offered in their. class. Whenever both 
cars were entered in an event, second place was 
taken as well as first. 

Both cars finished every event started. 

Both cars averaged a mile a minute for every 
minute they were running on the track. 

For the week the Chalmers-Detroit tally stood 
five firsts, eleven seconds, and eight thirds—the best 
average showing made. Yet many of the finest 
cars—foreign and American—were there. 


Contest records compiled by motor trade publications 
and technical boards, covering both Europe and America, 
show that the Chalmers-Detroit “30”—$1500 stock 
model—has won a greater proportion of big events 
entered and has finished a greater proportion of races 
started than any car in the world. 


Winner in Glidden Tour 








The record of the “Forty” also is wonderful. 

The “Forty” won the Detroit Trophy in the 
Glidden Tour this year, the longest and hardest 
automobile touring contest ever held. 

It has won twice in succession the Minneapolis 
Tribune Trophy in the two-days endurance test. 

It won the Perpetual Challenge Trophy in the 
Pasadena-Altadena Hill Climb, the most coveted 
trophy in California. 

Driven by Dingley, it won the Wemme Trophy at 
the Annual Rose Festival Road Race at Portland, 
Oregon, doing 103 miles in 104 minutes. 

It won in its class at the Sport Hill Climb, and 
set a new record for the course. At the Dead Horse 
Hill Climb, Worcester, Mass., the “Forty” won two 
firsts, one second, and two thirds. 

At the Readville, Mass., track, a “Forty” won the 
ten mile event, and in the race for the Harvard 
lrophy at 25 miles, covered the distance in 24 min 
utes 45 seconds, forcing a specially constructed 
foreign track racer to establish a new world’s rec 
ord for this distance in order to win. 


"Forty" in Vanderbilt 








In the race for the Vanderbilt Cup the “Forty” 
had a lead of nearly a full lap at the end of the nine 
teenth lap, with only three laps to go. For eleven 
laps out of the nineteen this car was leader by a 
safe margin, one period for five laps in succession, 
and another for six—doing the course with the regu 
larity of a clock. 

After four hours of better than mile-a-minute 

Tacing against the pick of the best and _ highest 
priced foreign and American cars, the medium 
priced “Forty” was well in the lead. 
William Knipper, who handled the car so bril 
liantly, and his mechanic had never been in it until 
they took it to the starting line. (An accident the 
day before the race retired the regular driver.) 

This strangeness cost them the race. They failed 
to replenish oi] at the proper time, and as a result 
a crank shaft bearing became heated from friction 


like it. 


We have been two years writing it. Think it over 
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But the Chalmers-Detroit Company is the only company in the 


Michigan, U.S.A. 


Patent 








Chalmers-Detroit “Forty” $2750 


atVritnge This Advertisement 





On the Radiator 


From Motor Age 





e won 89 firsts, 32 seconds and 21 thirds—Motor Age 
of the year—Racing not fun but business—with us. 


and forced them to take third place just when vic- 
tory seemed certain. 

This is not an excuse for losing; it is simply an 
explanation due the driver and the car. 

But to lead a big field of the best cars made for 
240 miles of a 278 mile race proves the high quality 
of the car which did it. And that car was a $2750 
stock model. 


Defeats Fifteen Bigger Cars 





Driven by Lorimer the “Forty” won the 100 
mile and the 10-mile events in the Point Breeze 
Races at Philadelphia, also the 100-mile Motor 
Marathon at the Brighton Beach Track, New York 
City. 

In the 200-mile road race over the Fairmount 
Park course in Philadelphia, the “Forty” defeated 
one 90 h. p. car, four 70 h. p. ears, seven 60 h. p. 
cars and three 50 h. p cars. It was beaten by only 
one car—a 90 h. p. giant, more than twice as big 
and twice the price, and then only by four minutes. 

The “Forty” was awarded the “Consistency Prize” 
because it did not stop a single time during the race. 

Bert Dingley has driven a “Forty” all the past 
season. Of the many road races he started he failed to 
finish in but one. On this showing Motor Age awards 
him the title of premier American driver of the year. 


How Private Owner Profits 





But the prospective owner may ask 
of this mean to me? 

It means simply that the Chalmers-Detroit Motor 
Company has proved, for your benefit, that its ears 
are everything they claim they are—the best cars 
in the world at the price. 

Every car the Chalmers-Detroit Company has 
entered in an automobile contest has been strictly 


a stock ear. 


: what does all 


We have never built a racing ear. 

Kvery car entered in a contest is the same car in 
every particular, except for being stripped down, 
that vou would buy if you were buying a Chalmers 
Detroit of that model. 


Looking to Improve 





If there is anything wrong with our cars we 
want to be the first to find it out. 
reason we go into contests. 

A 200-mile road race at sustained speed: of 40 
to 80 miles an hour puts a car to a severer test 
than the average owner could put it to in a whole 
year’s use. 


This is another 


If there is a weak spot in a car it will be discov- 
ered under the strain of contests. We do not want 
any weak spots in cars we sell. 

We want them to be as near perfect as human 
brains and human hands can make them. 

We stake our business future and 
our reputation on the ability 
of our cars to make good in 
the hands of 
buy them 


the people who 
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( This refers to road racing, 


American makers. A compilation of re- 
sults would seem to give the honors to the 
Chalmers, which started twenty-two cars 
in the various events and came home first 


in five, finished second three times and 
third twice. This left twelve cars un- 
placed. The Buick record shows twenty- 





Therefore we would take every means of improv- 
ing our cars. Contests are a help. They show you 
where improvements can be made. 

Automobiles would not have been developed to 
anything like their present state of efficiency with- 
out contests. We profit by all that we learn about 
our cars in contests. 

The private owner is the one who gains mest from 
our automobile racing. 


Your Money’s Worth 


In the grandstand at the Vanderbilt race a man 
was heard to say: “Those very high priced machines 
are all right if you don’t care how much money you 
spend, but I want to tell you that in those Chalmers-_ 
Detroit cars a man gets his money’s worth.” 

In such a statement as this we realize our highest 
ambition. We want to give you your money’s worth. 
We want to give you the utmost value for a dollar. 

This is the soundest of all business principles, 
and we look upon the building and selling of motor 
cars as a business, and not as a game. 

We look upon it as a permanent business. We 
are going to stay in it. Therefore we prefer to 
place it on the bedrock, common sense basis of giv- 
ing your money’s worth. 





We want to give you in our cars, beauty of line 
and finish, strength, reliability, speed and economy 
of operation. 

We believe we do give you these things in a 
greater measure for the money asked than any 
other maker of automobiles in the world. 

We shall be pleased to send you our handsome 
new catalog showing our various models repro- 
duced in actual colors, if you will mail the coupon. 
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, Collier's =F 
H A Memo to | 
5 Chalmers-Detroit Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. - 
' 
5 Please send me copy of ‘‘Flag to Flag’’ book : 
: giving the story of the Denver-Mexico City trip; 
, also send your catalog. ‘ 
‘ ‘ 
, ‘ 
; Vame a 
' . 
6 Address ’ 
, 
’ . 
‘ Ci ‘ 
> ‘ 
p County Slate P 
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Ten-Day Trial Tube and 
Test Papers Mailed Free 


Acid in the mouth 
BS is the cause of tooth 
decay. The acid 
attacks the enamel 
giving a foothold to 


bacteria which complete the 
destruction of the tooth. The 
regular use of 


PEBECO 





TOOTH PASTE 


keeps the mouth free from acid, 
cleanses the teeth perfectly, polishing 
and whitening them to a marked de- 


gree, leaving a clean, 


refreshed sensa- 


tion, which makes its use a daily pleasure. 
Only by trying Pebeco can you realize its 


remarkable efficiency. 


Send for a trial tube—we 


gladly send it and the Test Papers, which afford 
an interesting test by which you can promptly 


tell if you have ‘‘ 
strate how 


acid mouth’’ 
Pebeco overcomes this condition, 


and also demon- 


thus preventing decay. 
Pebeco relieves tender gums, overcomes unpleasant breath, 


and is a complete prophylactic for the entire oral cavity. 
Pebeco originated in the hygienic laboratories of P. 


Beiersdorf & Co., 


Hamburg, Germany, and is sold every- 


where in large 50 cent tubes, or we mail prepaid upon 


receipt of price. 


Only a small quantity is used at each 


brushing of the teeth—Pebeco is very economical. 
For Trial Tube and Test Papers, Address 


LEHN & FINK 
104 William Street, New York 





YouWho | 
Pay 
TheBills 


will find 
Economy in a 
“Perfect” Heater 


The difference in 
coal bills will pay 
for a ‘* Perfect ’’ 
Heater, and ena- 
ble you to give 
absolute comfort 
to your family. 


Richardson & Boynton Co.'s 
Perfecti.itn sn Heaters 


are easily controlled and regulated, distribute more 
heated, fresh air and keep a more uniform tempera- 
ture day and night at less cost than any other heaters. 
There are more buildings, both public and private, 
heated by Richardson & Boynton Co.’s systems than 
any other make in this country 
If you would know why Richardson & Boynton C 
Heaters give three times more heat at . “88 fuel 
expense than any other, write fo rour late k— 
“Truth About Heating.’’ We send it free on equest 


Richardson & Segue Co. 


SSTABLISHED 
Manufacturers of Heating Apparatus 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 











Elasticity 


Spencerian Pens are made 
pered, accurately gauged 
an elastic pen an easy 
are many styles of 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


choose your own. Yours is there. Sample 
card of 12 different kinds will be sent 
6 cents postage 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


of carefully te 





steel rhis means 
writing pen 


e 
















349 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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PLAYING CARDS 


Clo) (eM Mele} eee 


NEW DESIGNS 


90 Picture Backs 
LARGE INDEXES 


=](e) 4e = 


PLAYING CARDS 
The Most Durable 
25° Card Made 


More 2Id Than All 
Other mbined 


OFFICIAL RULES OF CARD GAMES 
UP TO DATE 

TAME RS EAL FRC M CON 

FLAP ENE F BICYCLE CASES 

AR iN INNATI ISA 








in each town to ride and exhibit sample 


1910) bicycle. Write for Special Off 
Finest oo 
1910 Models . $10 to $27 
with Coaster- Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 


1908 & 1909 Models 


all of best makes $7 to $12 


100 Second-Hand Wheels 


All makes and models, to $8 


quod as new 
Great Factory Clearing Sale. We Ship 
On Approval withouw a cent 


deposit, pay e 
freight sand allow TEN DAYS’ FREE 


Tires, coaster brake rear wheels, lamps, 
usual prices. Do not buy til 
our catalogs and offer Write now 


CYCLE CO., Dept. 


sundries, Aal/ 


T-54, CHICAGO 











SEMENTS F EASE 


HUNTING, FISHING, CAMPING 


National Sporteman Monthly Mag- 
azine (160 pages outdoor sport and 
life pictures) just fills the longing in 
nearte for the Glor 8 Open field, 
wood, stream For 1l0c stampe or 
coin) we'll send you co PY reg. price lic.), 
also copy of Newton Newk ~ Famous 
Funny Fates of amy L ife (re ). 


Total value ALL TO you FoR 100 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 
91 Federal 8t Boston, Mass 
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The Automobile Brigand 


Alliance Between Garage and Chauffeurs for Systematic 
Robbery of Owner 


By RICHARD GARDNER 


BROOKLYN business man recently 


bought an automobile. In_ his 
early days he had learned the 


value of a dollar, and sueceeding 
years of prosperity had not tempered his 
native caution which his early poverty 
had refined to a rare degree. He neve 
started on a ride without assuring him 


self that the supply of gasoline, oil, and 
water in his tanks was sufficient for the 
trip. 

On a recent ride his magneto acted 
queerly. The chauffeur could not adjust 
it and the motorist ran his car into a 
garage in a town about half-way be- 
tween Brooklyn and Far Rockaway. Re 
pairs would take an hour, he was told, 


and with his chauffeur he visited a near-by 
hotel for a sandwich and a drink. 

Repairs made, he resumed his journey, 
only to have -his engine miss spasmodic 
ally about a mile and a half from the 
carage, and suddenly die out. Examina- 
tion showed that there was not a drop 
of gasoline or oil in the tanks. The 
chauffeur went back on foot, and pres- 
ently a car came out from the garage 
with gasoline and oil. The Brooklyn man 


paid $5 for the accommodation, and 
bought back the very gasoline and oil 
with which he had started out. 


Thanks to his native caution, this man 


knew that he had started with sufficient 
supplies, and realized, consequently, that 
he had been victimized, his gasoline and 


the garage 
repaired. 
and so had to 


oil having been drawn off in 
while his magneto was being 
But he could not prove it, 
hear the imposition. 

It is probable, however, that fifty per 
cent of the men who employ chauffeurs 
would never have made the precautionary 


examination. Knowing his employer’s 
watchfulness, it is probable that the 
Brooklyn man’s chauffeur did not par 
ticipate in the fraud and so did not 
receive half the proceeds which would 
have been his had he done so. The 
trick is typical, however, of the decep- 


tions practised upon unsuspecting owners 
by their chauffeurs. 


At Employers’ Expense 


a. IS impossible to say what percentage 
of chauffeurs profit at their employers’ 
expense. Many will accept commissions 
—which they regard as just perquisites 
of their work—and yet never think of 
practising the deceptions to which an 
other man will have recourse to mulet his 
employer. The acceptance of such com- 
missions and the practising of deception 
which amounts to downright stealing 
compose the two general ways in. which 


a chauffeur may improperly increase his 
income 

An automobile broker told the writer 
the other day that not one garage in ten 
| conducted a strictly honest business; that 
is to say, did not pay commissions to 
chauffeurs, explaining that those which 
attempted it found that the chauffeurs 
blacklisted them with the owners. These 





ten per cent of the 
bills. In the case of 
a city man who his car with any 
frequency, as, for instance, having it take 
him to and from business, or allowing the 
feminine members of his family to use it 
for shopping trips, this bill, including the 


commissions average 
employers’ monthly 


uses 


$30 a month which is usually paid for 
storage, will average $100, of which $10 
goes to the chauffeur 

“Tt’s a mighty stupid driver who can't 
make $5 or $10 extra a week,’ declared 
one of this craft the other day 

How, then. does the dishonest chauffew 
| make up the remainder of the $40? He 
does it, in part, by extra commissions for 
tires and parts which are not bought at 
the garage. He does it principally, how 
ever, by resorting to tricks On tires he 
ean get ten and five off for cash. On new 
parts he will receive a discount, and for 
repairs he gets his customary ten per 
cent, and in some instances fifteen. Ten 
per cent of the bill may satisfy a chauf 
feur for a short time, but as he becomes 
more hardened end more rapacious, it be 
comes hard to see why he shouldn’t get 
the whole sum 

At the Brighton Beach race-track, one 
Sunday recently two chauffeurs were 
speeding around the mile cirele in a eat 
belonging to one of their employers. At 
last a tire blew out They found they 
didn’t have a spare tube or casing 

Let’s ride down to Surf Avenue,” sug 
gested one “We're sure to find one of 
the boys there with a spare tire.” 


They rode to Coney Island on the rim, 
and as they returned prese sntly on a new 


tire, it is presumable that they found 
“one of the boy _ How did this member 
of the brotherhood account for the tire 
he had given away? Simply by appear. 
ing late at an appointment with his em- 
ployer shortly afterward and, exhibiting 
the blown-out tire in testimony, announe- 


ing that he had met the mishap on the 
way from the garage. A job of vulean. 
izing makes the old tire as good as ney. 
and the chauffeur pockets the sum given 
him for the purchase of a new tube. 


Garage Graft 


I ECENTLY a young man who drives 
» his own car, which he stores in q 
suburban garage, mentioned in the hearing 
of a chaudfeur whose employer stores in the 
same place that he had broken his pump, 


“I’ve got just what you want,” replied 
this man; and, going to his locker, he 


returned with a pump nearly new and ip 


perfect working order, which had cost 
$12. “You can have this for $3,” he 


announced. 

Not until afterward did the youth dis. 
cover that the chauffeur had removed the 
washer from the pump plunger, and then 
telling his employer that the pump was 


broken, offered it to him to test. The 
owner tossed it back with the remark 
that the chauffeur had better buy a new 


pump. With the washer 
pump was as good as new, 
of the fraud was a clear 
sale of the old pump, 
sion on the new one. 

Had he not had to use the pump where the 
fact that it was not a new one might have 
come to the attention of his employer, the 
chauffeur would probably have pocketed 
the entire $12 and used the old pump. 
Witness the case of a chautfeur who pock- 
eted the money given him for new valves. 
The old ones needed grinding, and the 
employer was a perfect novice so far as 
the engine of his car was concerned. A 
few hours with his kit of tools did the 
work, and the chauffeur was several dol- 
lars ahead. 

Many an owner has seen a tire gradu- 
ally work soft despite the constant pump- 
ing of the chauffeur, and has become con 
vinced at last thac there is a puncture 
somewhere. An examination of the valve 
might reveal that it was not screwed in 
tightly and that there was nothing wrong 
with the tube. In nine cases out of ten, 
however, the chauffeur receives money fo 


replaced, the 
and the result 
$3 profit on the 
plus the commis- 


a new tube and is in pocket just that 
amount 

The crossing of wires from magneto to 
spark plugs will disable any car, and ‘with 


ignorant owner almost any 
sized bill may be run up for repairs which 


a careless o1 


are never made, the chauffeur, at his con 
venience, merely placing the wires prop 
erly. The device is particularly conven 
ient when, for personal reasons, a chauf 
feur is disinclined to take the car out. 

It is amusing to find an owner who is 
actually afraid of his chauffeur, yet a big 
insurance broker in Manhattan discov 


ered one the other day who was also 4 
philosopher. The man holds an_ impor 
tant place with a big concern whose ad: 


satisfac 
realizes 


source of 
time he 


vertising account is a 
tion to the broker every 


his good fortune in having the handling 
of it. His friend, the motorist, controls 
it. Yet when the motorist wanted his 
ear insured he failed to give the broker 


the business 

“My man can get a commission on it,” 
he explained shamefacedly; “he told me 
so, and, by George, I’m afraid not to give 
it to him. He’d get it out of me some 
other way, and I’d rather have him for a 
friend than an enemy.” 


Petty Swindlers 
Privette tell an amusing story of 4 
well-known New York millionaire who 


also a sportsman, keeping a stable of ten 


or more automobiles. One of his imported 
racing machines has been seen more than 
once in a Vanderbilt Cup race. This man 
let his garage manager place his insur 
ance, his secretary paying such bills as 
this man _ presented By chance he dis- 
covered the other day that he was paying 


premiums on $40,000 of insurance on one 
ear. It developed that for all but $10,000 
of insurance the garage manager was poek 
eting the premiums 

Frauds of this sort pretty arly com 
plete the chauffeur’s means of graft. In 
the garage, however, even man who 
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Here is a Special Car for a Few Select Buyers 
° —For Either Standard Tour- $ 5 
r rice ing Or Torpedo Bodies— 2 00 
About three hundred prospective purchasers who have it in mind to pay from four to five thousand 
dollars can “get in’’ on this made-to-order Springfield for 1910. 


For the past three years a limited number of these cars (about 100 each year) have been made for 
special buyers who have desired certain features in their cars not to be found in any cars on the market, 


regardless of price. 


Hence the Springfield has come to be known as the “‘made-to-order’’ car. 

Until this year no attempt has been made to manufacture more than the few cars which were easily 
sold by private sale to the class of buyers to whom a car of this character appeals. 

For this reason practically no advertising has ever appeared concerning the Springfield. 

This year, however, we have increased our facilities and hope to be able to supply in the neighbor- 


hood of three hundred cars. 


The fact that we manufacture practically every part that enters into the Springfield makes it impos- 
sible (even if we were so inclined) to make them in the quantities possible with an assembled car. 

No apology is made for the low price we have placed upon the car. This price enables us to supply 
the best material of every kind it is possible to buy, and in addition gives us a fair profit. 

We are willing to let the specifications speak for the quality of material used and the general char- 


acter of the car. 


The automobile dealer, familiar with all makes, will immediately recognize in these specifications and 
the accompanying illustration an automobile of the strict de luxe type—a car of the character that will always 
have a ready sale among those who are in a position to buy the best cars. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


MOTOR: 4-cylinder, vertical, water cooled, 5" bore, 4%"-stroke. 

VALVES: Allon one side, interchangeable, operated by single cam shaft 
with cams integral with shaft and mounted on annular ball bearings. 
Idler gear, pump and magneto shaft mounted on genuine imported 
annular ball bearings. 

TRANSMISSION: Selective type, sliding gear, three speeds forward and 
reverse, mounted on genuine imported F. & 5S. annular ball bearings. 
All gears and shafts of heat-treated Chrome Vanadium steel. 

REAR AXLE: One piece seamless drawn Chrome Vanadium steel housing 
of the clutch-driven floating type. Gears and shafts Chrome Vanadium 
steel, heat-treated, mounted on genuine imported annular ball bearings 

FRONT AXLE: Special I-beam, drop forged in one piece, of heat-treated 
Chrome Vanadium steel, with ball-bearing steering knuckle 

FRAME: Pressed steel, reinforced. 

SPRINGS: Vanadium steel, semi-elliptic front, three-quarter elliptic rear 

IGNITION: Jump spark, 4-unit coil on dash, storage battery, double systen 
with genuine Type D-4 Bosch magneto,two spark plugs in each cylinder 

LUBRICATION: Positive automatic oil system inclosed in crank case of motor 

DRIVE: Shaft,with large bevel gears of heat-treated Chrome V anadium steel 

BRAKES: Two independent systems, internal expanding type, Raybestos 
faced. Foot brake 14" in diameter, operated by cam arrangement. 

BODY: Straight line, five or seven passenger, sheet metal and upholstered 
in genuine hand buffed leather. 

TIRES: 36" x5" rear, 36"x4" front, Quick Detachable rims 


Correspondence solicited from a few dealers who 
are prepared to give proper place and attention toa 
limited number ot cars. 


THE SPRINGFIELD MOTOR CAR CO. 


314 Monroe Street, Springfield Iil. 





IN ANSWERING THIS ADVER'! 


STEERING GEAR: Irreversible, 18" wheel, controlling mechanism on top 
of wheel. 

GASOLINE CAPACITY: Twenty gallons under front seat. 

MUFFLER: Our own construction, free and silent, with no back pressure. 

RADIATOR: Latest design genuine honey-comb type, very large and 
efficient. 

CARBURETOR: Stromberg, float-feed type, auxiliary air valve and water 
jacketed. 

CLUTCH: Large cone type with ball thrust bearings. Simple means of 
spring adjustment 

WHEEL BASE: 128" 

TREAD: 5632". 

GEAR RATIO: 3to! 

CLEARANCE: 10°. 

COLOR: Greens, grays, blues, maroons, yellows, etc 

WEIGHT: 2900 Ibs 

EQUIPMENT: Two gas and three oil lamps, generator, horn, jack, tire and 
repair tools 


PRICE: $2500 
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If you are having any, it is because your razor 
needs stropping and you don’t strop at all or can’t 
strop expertly. Ask any barber or steel expert 
if this isn’t your whole trouble. There is an easy 
way out of your shaving trouble. That way is 
the AutoStrop Safety Razor, because it enables 
you to strop—to strop as 
quickly, handily and expert- 
ly as the head barber does. 
Naturally, it gives you the 
head barber shave — the 
shave you can hardly feel. 


TRY IT FREE 


(DEALERS READ THIS, TOO) 


Don’t be over modest about 
asking the dealer to sell you 
an AutoStrop Safety Razor 
on 30 days’ free trial. 
You're not asking him a 
favor. You're doing him 
a favor. You're giving him 
a chance to sell you a razor. 
You can take it back if you want to—but you 
won't want to. However, should you want to, 
don’t hesitate to, as the dealer loses absolutely 
nothing. We take back any returned razors. 

Will you get an AutoStrop Safety Razor on 
trial today— now—while you have it in mind? 





Why You Have Shaving Trouble 





Putting it off won’t get it done. One blade 
often lasts six months to a year. $5.00 invested 
in an AutoStrop is your total shaving expense 
for years. You get a heavily silver-plated self- 
stropping razor, 12 fine blades, and horsehide strop 
in small handsome leather case. Price $5.00. 


‘“*THE SLAUGHTER OF 
THE INNOCENTS”’ 
is a book that will amuse 
you. If your lips are 
cracked, don’t send for it. 
And you will be surprised 
to find in it such a mine of 
unknown information on a 
subject we are all supposed 
to know about—the subject 
of shaving and razors. It 
will actually teach you to 
give yourself a shave that’s as 
good as the head barber’s—. 
a shave you can hardly feel. 
This book ought not to 
Shuffle off the ‘‘tug of inertia’’ 
Get your pen and post card and tell us 


be free, but it is. 


Quick ! 
to send it. 
AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
340 Fifth Avenue, New York; 61 New Oxford 
Street, London; 14 St. Helen Street, Montreal. 
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FAR QUICKER, HANDIER THAN A NO-STROPPING RAZOR 
i= 


Strops, Shaves, Cleans 
without Detaching Blade 




















Bridge 


FOR BRIDGE PLAYERS 


Donts 





Send copies to your friends, 35 cents, 


A handy little book by Walter Camp, gives in condensed form for busy 
people the essential points they ought to know. 


Attractive as it is useful. 


by mail 38 cents. 





P. F. Collier &F Son, 430 W 





est 13th St., 


New York City 














PERFECTED 
MAGNETO 


For the Man 
Who Drives His Own Car. For the 
Chauffeur Who is His Own Mechanic. 


Hottest Arc Flame Spark. High Ten- 
sion Alternating Current. Perfected 
Interrupter Adjustment. 


To any Motor, high or low powered, the Dow 
Perfected Magneto will give additional vim 
and go combined with a smoothness of running 
never before obtained. It is the Magneto for 
every car, big or little. 

To any responsible person we 
Dow Perfected Magneto on 


Thirty Days’ Trial 


Perfected 








will sell the 


Every Dow Magneto is covered 


by an 
Unlimited Guaranty 


restricted only by reason and common sense 


Write for important facts concerning Ignition 
Systems. It is something new and practical in 
Magneto literature. 


DOW MFG. CO., BRAINTREE, MASS. 











F or Saag 
Lubrication 


in your automobile or motor boat 


USE 


It makes a difference 


Write for our 1910 catalogue and price list. It tells 
in detail why Havoline Oils are better than others 
HAVOLINE OIL COMPANY 
77 Broad Street, New York 
1906 Broadway, New York 


Executive Offices 
Retail Store: 






Boston 
Chicago 
St. Louis 


Pacific Coast Agents: 
W. P. Fuller & Co. 














‘Burpee, Philadelphia, 


Seed Catalog—provided you intend to have 
ored plates painted from nature. It tells the p 
have the Largest Mail-order 
Seed Trade in the World and it 











is sufficient to address simply 


a garden this season 


Burpee, Philadelphia | 


written on a post card, aie. 
ing your own name and ad- 
dress, will bring you a copy 
The Leading American 
A book of 175 pages with col 
The Best Seeds that Grow. We 


lain truth about 











43 LEADING VARIETIES of pure 
bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Tur- 
keys; also Holstein cattle. Prize winning 
stock. Oldest and largest poultry farm in 
the norti Stock, eggs and incubators 
at low prices end 4 cents for catalog. 
Larkin & Herzberg Box 12, Mankato, Minn 


west 


|'Wait, Poultrymen! 


Don’t even think of getting an Incubator till your Free 
copy of the VEEN’ Incubator Book reaches you 
Loaded « ith incubator and poultry news and SECRETS 


| 
| WICKSTRUM. THE QUEEN INC. MAN, Box 55, Lincoln, Neb. 





IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISE 


MENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 


drives his own car may be swindled. Per- 
haps his car needs an overhauling; per- 
haps a part has given out and must be 
replaced. He takes it to the garage and, 
the first time, probably waits an uncon- 
scionable time to get it back. The next 
time he discovers the efficacy of a $10 
bill, properly placed, and has the pleas- 
ure of riding about town while his neigh- 
bor Jones, whose car went to the garage 
several days before his own, is still await- 
ing its return. 

Even in the simple matter of buying 
gasoline the private owner is likely to be 
swindled. Not one man in one hundred, 
perhaps in one thousand, can note with 
his eye the difference between a_ four- 
gallon and a five-gallon receptacle such 
as are used in garages to convey the gaso- 
line from the storage t tank to a customer's 
car. Therefore,.four gallons can be, and 
frequently are, sold for five. Even when 
an intricate checking system is employed 
to protect the garage owner, the fraud 
may be practised, and with every sale 
the garage manager reserves a gallon of 
gasoline for himself. After four such 
sales the manager has a reserve supply 
sufficient to meet the requirements of the 


next cash customer, and, at the ex pense 
of the garage’s patrons, he pockets $1 
profit. The sale can not be made to a 


charge customer, of course. 


Know Your Car 


Ho: then, can the possessor of a 
‘A. motor-car guard himself against de- 
ception and swindle? Eternal vigilance is 
the price he must pay for protection, and 
it must be extended to the very smallest 
items. If every owner, whether he employ 
a chauffeur or not, were to make all his 
own purchases, see to the repairs to his 
machine, and carefully audit all his bills, 
he might reduce to a minimum the fraid 
which could be practised upon him. 

So long, however, as he keeps his car 
in the.average public garage he lays him- 
self open to small losses, and so long as 


time his interests, 


will 


necessary 
the abuse 


to protect 
continue. 


+ + 


The Worm 


Concluded from 


+ 


Turns 


page 17 


to be based on the fact that in nine 
out of ten the occupants of a man-slaying 
automobile bear such well-known Knicker- 
bocker names as Mr. William Moriarty, 
chauffeur; his friend, Mr. James Dugan, 
who is prominent in coal-heaving circles; 
and their friends, the Misses Mayme 
Schultz and Bessie Goldstein. 

“At bottom, it would seem, most of the 
criticism directed against the automobile 
is based on its failure to take a hog and 
turn him into a gentleman. But in this 
respect automobiles are like many of our 
Che comforting thing is that the 
life of the automobile hog is an uncertain 
one. Sooner or later he runs down a steep 
place into the sea, like certain of his spe 
mentioned in the Bible, and the ques 
tion adjusts itself. 

“Meanwhile, the 


cases 


colleges. 


c1es 


decent motorist must 


suffer for the other’s sins. A friend says: 
‘The onty time I dare be seen in my ma 
chine is between 11 A. M. and 4 P. M. Be- 


fore that time people point me out as a 
joy-rider returning from a night’s de 
bauch. After that time I am a joy-rider 
bound for a night of it... The complaint 
rings true. Undoubtedly the exhilaration 
aroused by a punctured tire in the open 
country gathers strength from the remarks 
of the spectators who wonder if you made 
your money honestly. In town a defective 
spark-plug brings the close attention of 


a crowd which exchanges opinions as to 
whether the lady in the tonneau is your 
wife. All agree that you must have mort 
gaged your home to buy the machine. 


Rules for Pedestrians 





ND yet,” concludes the patient ob 
p server, “it is evident that much mis 
understanding could be avoided if we had 


a simple eode of rules for people crossing 





the street just as there are regulations 
for the autoist. A few such rules suggest 
themselves: 1. If one is about to cross the 
street in front of an auto, one should do 
so either before the man in the car sue 
cumbs to heart failure or after, but not 
while the driver is wrestling with death: 
it is in such eases that one is apt to get 
hurt. 2. If one is in the middle of the 
| road and sees a car approaching, one 
should move either (a) away from the 
ear, (b) towards the car, (c) to the right. 

d) to the left, or (e) stand still: under 
no circumstances should one attempt to 
combine a). tt). te), d), and e). 
| 3. The safest place from which to ascer 
| ta'n the make of an automobile or to es 
| t mate its cost is the sidewalk 


the owner prefers to submit to small 
swindles in preference to spending the 











Mirroscope 


PROJECTOR 


It was the greatest 
success on the holiday 
market. 


Many thousand new owners 
have become Mirroscope en- 
thusiasts. 

If you enjoyed one at the 
home of a friend you should 
now purchase one for yourown 
family. Remember, the Mirro- 
scope means entertainment 
and instruction all the 7 
’round—for young and ol 


What the Mirroscope Is 


The Mirroscope is an easily operated 
machine that throws pictures on a sheet 
or screen by means of reflected sieht pro- 
ected through a strong lens The pictures 
ook like magic lantern views; but instead 
of glass sliles you use any original photo- 
graph, kodak picture, post card, 
tion from magazine, newspaper, fashion 
journal or book, original painting, draw- 
ing or sketch — anything not larger than 
seven by seven Inches 
Everything is shown in {ts own colors, 
but enlarged to five feet In diameter. Care 
should be taken to select good subjects. 
All imperfections In the subject are mag- 
while all good subjects are 
proved when shown on the screen. 


3 Mirroscope Styles 
ELECTRIC. GAS and ACETYLENE 
including generator, for city, town, farm 
and camp. Specify tluminant required 


Six Sizes in Each Style 
$3, $5, $7.50, $10, $15 and 20. 
cent of our sales are in the $10 size. 


Sold by 
photo supply and hardware dealers, photo 
depts of dry goods, dept. and toy stores. 
Accept no substitute. If you can't find 
the Mirroscope in your town, we will ship 
any size or style, express prepaid. In 
Canada add $1.00, duty and exp. prepaid. 
Our Booklet, ‘20 Suggestions’’ 
written by Mirroscope enthu- 
siasts, sent free to anyone 
es the name of his dealer. 
t contains complete catalog 
and prices of all styles. 


The Buckeye Stereopticon Co. 
5501 Carnegie Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


im- 


75 per 














Farming 


Among people who can afford luxuries there 
is great demand for a regular supply of fresh 
eggs. The few growers who can furnish them 
regularly, winter and summer alike, get very 
high prices. 


The Corning Egg-Book 


(entitled ‘$6.41 per Hen per Year’’), tells how 
two men, in poor health, starting four years ago 
with only thirty hens, made from their little egg- 
farm a clear profit of over $12,000 last year. It 
tells all about their experience, their failures, 
their methods and how others, men or women, 
with good sense, care and faithful work can make 
money in the same way. Not a detail left out. 

The Corning Egg-Book is sold in combination 
with the Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
we have made arrangements to make this 
SPECIAL OFFER:— lor $1.00 (cash, money or- 
ge r or check) we will send postpaid the Corning 

Eee- -Book and the Farm Journal for two years, 
and American Poultry Advocate two years, all 
for $1.00 if order is sent at once to 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE 
723 Hogan Block Syracuse, N. Y, 


DINGEE | 
Roses 


are positively the best grown. 
Sold on their own roots and war- 
ranted to grow. Plants sent to any 
point in United States or Canada, Safe 
arrival guaranteed. Write for the 


“Dingee Guide to Rose Culture” 




















for 1910—the leading rose cats- 
logue of America, 120 pages 
Mailed free, Describes over 


1,000 varieties. Tells how 
to grow them and all other 
desirable flowers, We also 
sell the best flower and 
vegetable seeds, Estab- 
lished 1850. 70 greenhouses; 
large acreage of the finest 
Rose land in the country. 
The DINGEE & CONARD OO. 


Box 48, West Grove. Pa. é 
Binder for Collier’s $1.25, Express Prepaid 


in gold. With patent clasps 
numbers may be inserted weekly. Will hold 
Sent by express prepaid on receipt of price 











Half morocco, with title 
so that the 
one volume 


ADDRESS 





COLLIER’S, 416 West 13th Street, New York 
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Now You Can Shave 


Correctly, Comfortably and 
with Perfect Safety 


Correctly because the construction of the 
Durham-Duplex Razor permits the only correct 
sliding diagonal stroke—down and across the 
beard with one motion. 

Comfortably because this correct method of 
shaving cuts the hair without any resistance, 
instead of scraping it off. 

With perfect safety because the safety- 
guard prevents any possibility of cutting yourself. 


The new 

















is simply a standard razor made absolutely 
safe, with interchangeable two-edged blades 
—which may be honed and 
stropped if desired. And it is 
also a safety razor made abso- 
lutely perfect, permitting the cor- 
rect diagonal stroke which will 
shave the toughest beard with 
perfect ease and comfort —some- 
thing hoe-like devices cannot do. 


The Durham-Duplex Razor outfit consists 
of handle, safety-guard, blade-holder and six 
full-size, two-edged blades of the finest tem- 
pered steel ; all ina handsome, leather-covered 
case. Price, $5.00. New blades, 6 for 50c. 
Special sets in beautiful pig-skin cases; silver- 


plated, $6.00; gold-plated, $7.50. 
Write Today for our Free Booklet 


DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York 


FREE TRIAL 
OFFER 


We will send com- 
plete outfit, to any 
address, upon receipt 
of price. If not entire- 
ly satisfactory, return 
within 30 days and we 
will refund your money. 























GARTERS 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Copyrighted 1908. 
By A.Stein & Co 


Patented 1906 


other Patents Pending 


PARIS GARTERS 
en , 

For, |No 

Year. Nelat 

Rovno) Toucnts 

Wear! You 


it your dealer's or sample direct upon receipt of price 


A. STEIN & CO., 504 Center Ave., Chicago 


Tailored 
to Fit 
the Leg 


Be sure 
you get 


NO METAL 
can touch you 
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Ow! 
High 


N puts into your home any table worth from $6 to $15. $2 a month pays balance. 
€r priced Tables on correspondingly easy terms. We supply all cues, balls,etc., free. 


BECOME AN EXPERT AT HOME 


The BURROWES HOME BILLIARD AND POOL TABLE is a scientifically built Combine’ 
or 8 adapted for the most expert play. It may be set on your dining-room or library 
oe on legs or stand. When not in use it may be set aside out of the way. 
° RED TAPE—On receipt of first instalment we will ship Table. Play on it one week. 
unsatisfactory return it, and we will refund money. Write to-day for catalog. 


THE E. T. BURROWES COMPANY, 416 Center St., Portland, Mair 
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How they shone—those old folks— 
at a function or reception— 

But oh! what they missed 

in their lack of all 

conception of a food so good as 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


The Soda Cracker that makes 
our days the best of days. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








Elgin Watch 











ODERN efficiency is 
largely due to the 
substitution of exactness 
for guesswork. Nowadays 
things are measured instead 
of estimated. In the reck- 
oning of minutes there is 
nothing so positive as the 
accuracy of an 









No. 78 Dial— 
a favorite 


G. M. WHEELER Model, 16 Size 


Pendant Winding and Setting. Seventeen 
jewels. Ruby and sapphire balance and center 
jewels. Compensating balance. Breguet hair- 
spring, with micrometric regulator. Adjusted 
to temperature, isochronism, three positions. 
Patent recoiling click and self-locking setting 
device. Dustring. Plates damaskeened. En- 
graving inlaid with gold. Open face and hunt- 
img cases. 

In Gold Filled Cases, $30 and up 
In Solid Gold Cases, $50 and up 


Other Elgin Models at other prices according 
to grace of movement and case. 
ll Elgin models are sold by jewelers every- 
where, and are fully guaranteed. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, 


Elgin, Illinois. 











kletexplaining EASY PAYMENT PLAN. Send for 1 


AMERICAN BOX BALL CO., 319 Van Buren Street, Indianapolis, India 
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Cost only $650 


This modern CONCRETE house was 
built at Fond du Lac, Wis.—8 rooms, with 
full basement—coal cellar under the porch ; 
all concrete work including walls of MIR- 
ACLE Double-Air-Space 
BLOCKS, Cellar and 
Porch Floors, Steps 
and Porch Pillars, 
all at actual cost 
of $650 for a 
good job. 

You Can Build It with a 


MIRACLE OUTFIT Costing $60 


(Until recently sold at $100) 
ALL FULLY EXPLAINED IN OUR 
NEW 128-PAGE BOOK ON CONCRETE 


Sent for 24c in stamps; and if you are not satisfied, we'll re- 
turn 25c. and you keep the book. Ask also MIRACLE 
for LATEST DISCOUNT SHEET. Don’t BLOCK 
put this aside; act now. This is the time 
to look into the Concrete Industry. 


MIRACLE PRESSED STONE CO. 


World’s Largest Concrete Machinery Makers 
2293 Wilder St. Minneapolis, Minn. 





















1 rou ff You Will if You Use 
{fete | STATESMAN 
[in NS) sions J} WEATHER proof Signs 


On fences, posts, buildings—they 
are pulling big for thousands of 
advertisers. Our “Glaze” finish is proof against 
weather conditions 1 to 5 years. Patent Clasp 
makes Statesman Signs the only kind you can use 
on wire fences. All sizes, any combination of fast 
colors, printed on heavy board. We prepay freight 
and furnish catch phrases. 


Most Economical Advertising 
Esch sign works all hours, all weathers, tor years, and costs 
only 1 to 3 cents, Where can you get equal service so cheap? 
Write now on letter head for _— list, samples and boo’ 
“Do You Believe In Signs ?” me of the best concern, in 
your line are using our goods, Ask us WHO. 
High-Class Salesmen Wanted 














STATESMAN CO., 56 Jefferson Av., Marshall, Mich. 








—9,059-Word Business Book Free 


Simply send us a postal and ask for our free illustrated 
9,059-word Business Booklet which tells how priceless 
Business Experience, squeezed from the lives of 112 big, broad, 
brainy business men may be made yours—yours to boost your 
Salary, to increase your profits. This free booklet deals with 
—How to manage a business 
~How to sell goods 
—How to get money by mail 
—How to buy at rock-bottom 
—How to collect money 
—How to stop cost leaks 
ow to train and handle men 
—How to get and hold a position 
— How to advertise a business 
—How to devise office methods 
Sending for this free book involves you in no obligation, yet it may 
be the means of starting you on a broadercareer. Surely you wil! 
not deny yourself this privilege, when it involves only the risk of 
& postal~a penny! Simply say “Send on your 9,059-word Book 
teh” Send to System, Dept. 171-4, 151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Werk fr Men and BIG PROFIT MADE 


GROWING MUSHROOMS 
Markets waiting for what you 
raise. No capital or special 
lace necessary. Grown in cel- 
lais, stables, sheds, boxes, etc. Write 
for big illustrated free booklet showing 
our beds and farm and learn how to start. 
National Spawn and Mushroom Co. 
Start Now Dept. 54, Boston, Mass. 


FOY’S BIG BOOK, MONEY IN POULTRY 


And Squabs. Tells how to start in small 
and grow big. Describes largest pure-bred 
Poultry Farm in the world and gives a great 
mass of useful information about poultry. 

Lowest prices on fowls,eggs, incubators and 
brooders. Mailed for 4c. F. Foy,Box 24, Des Moines, lowa 


SEND ONLY 25 CENTS for « three months’ trial subscription to 
The Boys’ Magazine 

the biggest and best boys’ magazine published. Fine stories and 
beautiful illustrations. Handsome covers in colors. Departments of 
Electricity, Mechanics, piven eg Stamps, Coins and Curios. A 
big Athletic department edited by WAL TER CA MP is a feature. 

nd only 25c (stamps accepted) for a three months’ trial! subscription. 
THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD ' CO., 669 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 


¢ x LS dithfin 

n this i na- 

pa weekly all the ay incl 
portant news of the 

world is tuted Sr deni, fairly, = AE 

briefly, for busy readers, Non- Pg ‘Unique es sum- 

mary, YY ara novels condensed, odd pry eee home diversions—many 

original features of rare interest. Sprightly and entertaining—rtux paper 

ash.. D. 


forthe home. Send 15¢ now for 13 weeks to Pathfinder, 
Cards, circulars, book, news- 
paper. Press $5. Larger $18. Ro- 
tary $60. Save money. Print 
Your: big profit. Alleasy, 
rules sent. Write factory for 
oO press catalog, TYPE, paper, &c 
W Dhrue PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 
LOTS OF FUN FOR A DIME 
V : Thr Fits roof of mouth, always invisi 
entriloquists Double Throat sic: greatest thing yet. Astonish 
and mystify your friends. Neigh like a horse; whine like a puppy 
sing like s canary and imitate birds and beasts of field and forest 


F N Wonderful invention. Thousands sold. Price 
LOADS 0 FU only ten cents; 4 for 25 cents or 12 for 50 cents 
Double Throat Co., Dept. 26, Frenchtown, N, J. 


TYPEWRITERS, 3. 


All Standard Machines BOLD OR RENTED 
ANYWHERE at \ to 44 Mfrs. Prices allow 
ing rental to apply on price. Shipped with priv 
ilege of examination. Write for catalog AG 
Typewriter Emporiam, 92-94 Lake St., Chieago 














































Freight Forwarding Co. 
REDUCED RATES on household goods 
to all Western points. 443 Marquette 
DSO Chicago; 150) Wright Building, St. Louis 
7386 Old South Building, Boston; 206 Pacific Building, San Francisco 
900 Central Building, Los Angeles. 





Stamp Album with 588 Genuine Stamps, inc! 
Rhodesia, Congo (tiger), China (dragon), Tasmania (land 
scape), Jenaion (waterfalls), etc., 10c, 190 dif Jap.. N 


Zid., etc., 6¢. Big list, coupons, etc., Free! We Buy 
Stamps. HUSSMAN STAMP CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


ATE NTS SECURED OR FEE 
RETURNED. 
Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 


Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D.C 


HAVE YOU AN IDEA? Write for our Books 

* 300 Mech’nical Move- 
ments,”’ “Perpetual Motions;"’ 50 illustrations. Mailed free 
F 0. DIETRICH & CO., Patent Lawyers, Washington, D. C 
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Editorial Bulletin 


Saturday, January 15, 1910 





The South’s cotton crop for this year will be 
worth twice as much as all the output of all 
the gold mines in the world for the same year 


@, The next number of Collier’s will be devoted to expanding the 
idea that the South is the next West—that the tides of immigration, 
which for a century have flowed West, are now about to turn South. 
It is published in the endeavor to efface, wherever it still exists, the 
old idea of the South as a picturesque country still suffering from 
war and reconstruction, and substitute the picture of the modern 
South, alert, virile, intent on good schools, good roads, better methods 
of farming and every aspect of industry. The number will contain, 
among others, articles by these men : 


JARED SANDERS 


Governor of Louisiana 


GEORGE W. DONAGHEY 


Governor of Arkansas 


ALBERT W. GILCHRIST 


Governor of Florida 


HERBERT S. HADLEY 


Governor of Missouri 


NAPOLEON B. BROWARD 


Ex-Governor of Florida 


CLARK HOWELL 


Editor of the Atlanta ‘‘Constitution ’’ 


F. L. SEELY 


Publisher of the Atlanta ‘‘ Georgian "’ 


WILLIAM E. GONZALES 
Editor of the Columbia (S. C.) ‘‘State’’ 


JOHN STEWART BRYAN 
Publisher of the Richmond (Va.) ‘‘ Times-Dispatch ”’ 


D. A. TOMPKINS 
Editor of the Charlotte (N. C.) ‘‘ Observer ”’ 


q@. Mr. Bernard N. Baker, pioneer of American shipping and founder 
of the greatest American steamship line, will explain the effect of 
the opening of the Panama Canal upon Southern seaports. 


@ Clarence H. Poe, editor of the ‘‘ Progressive Farmer,’ will tell 
the changes which have taken place during the past twenty years in 
Southern farming. 


@. Mark Sullivan will contribute notes of a recent Southern trip. 


@. Other writers will describe the development of water power in 
the South, the increase in railroad tuilding, and other impressive 
aspects of industry and commerce. 
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LITHOLIN 
Waterproofed 
Linen Collars 
and Cuffs 
bring comfort, 
style and 
economy. 


Ordinary Col. > 
lars and Cuffs 

soil, wear and 
tear. To the 
first costs add 
2c. daily for 
laundering, 
















Cover one half of the above face and then the 
other, and _ vou see illustrated the real comfort of 
LITHOLIN ‘Waterproofed Linen Collars and 
Cuffs as compared with others. LITHOLIN has 
the correct dull linen finish—never wilts or frays, 
Wiped while us new with a damp cloth. Newest 
shapes and sizes. 


COLLARS, 25c. ani CEES. 50c, 
Beware of imitati 


If not at your dealer's, send, givt Rpt size, a want. 
ed, with remittance, and we wilt mail, postpaid. 
of styles free on request. 


The Fiberloid Co., 7 Waverly Place, New York 
WATERPROOFED LINEN 








TOLLARS & CuUurres 








A Happy 
Marriage 


Every man and woman, 
particularly those entered 
upon matrimony, should 
possess the new and valua- 
ble book by William H., 
Walling, A. M., M.D., which 
sensibly treats of the sexo- 
logical relations of both sexes, 
and, as well, how and when 
to advise son or daughter, 

Unequalled indorsement of the press, ministry, legal 
and medical professions. 

It contains in one volume: 

Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Enowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should haan 
Knowledge a Mother Should Hav 
Knowledge a Mother Should Senpart to a Daughter. 
Medical Knowisdge a Wife Should Hav 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, lastrate, $2 


Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. 707, PHILA, PA. 

















The Sanitary Dishwasher 


FOR FAMILY USE 

Washes, rinses, dries and polishes the most deli- 
cate China —Glassware — Silverware —in 3 to 5 
minutes. Cleanses and sterilizes dishes 
with scalding soap-suds and rinses them, 
completely removing all traces of food, 
grease, etc. Hands do not touch water. 
Saves labor, time, towels, breakage. 
All metal—compact — strony —lasts 
a lifetime. 

WRITE FOR FREE TRIAL OFFER 
and escape the drudgery of dish- 
washing, as hundreds of women have. 
Read their letters in our booklet, 
Write to-day. 


wan ~~ & STAMPING CO. 
415 Chamber of Commerce, Detroit, 


gm» BOOK FREE 


Write for handsome 1910 
Free Book, how to make 
squabsin money breeding squabs. Cloth- 
4 weeks bound book now 308 pages, 
114 illus. It’s great. We take subscriptions for the new 
splendid National Squab Magazine (monthly). Specimen copy 10e. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAL CO., 325 Howard St., Nelrose, Mass. 


Memory the Basis 
of All Knowledge 


s «Y= Stop-Fordettino— am 


You are no greater intellectually 
than your memory. Easy, increases 
income; gives ready memory for isos 
~ names, business, studies, convers 
REMEMBER develops will, public speaking. 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 1771 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 




















SQUAB 


Mated pair 


Eges to 

































UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


350 of its sledtieaiin courses by correspond. 
ence. One may take up High School or 
College studies at alinost any point and 
do half the work for a Bachelor degree. 

Courses for ‘Teachers, Writers, Bankers, 

| Accountants, Business Men, Ministers, 

Parents, and many in other vocations, 


The U. of C., Div. A, Chicago, il. 


S T U DY Leading Law School in 


Correspondence Instruc- 


tion. Established 1892. 
Prepares for the bar. Three 
Courses: College, Post- 
eter: and Business Law. 
Method of instruction com- 


dines td ory and practice. 
and bar 








Approved by the benc 
Classes begin each mor Send for catalog giving 
ules for admission to the bar of the several states, 





Chicago Correspondence School of Law 
505 Reaper Block, Chicago 


SHORT STORIES for the Magazines. Weeell 






































s stories and be + on commission; we crity 
cize and revise thus and tell you where to se 
e them. Story - Writing ane " Journalisn 
taught by mail. - free be t TONAL 
for Profit,’’ tells hov Th. NATIONA 
VK N PRESS ASSOCIATION, 54 The Baldwin, 
Indianapolis, § 
You S I AMMER & 
esson explaining ructi on FREE 
| azo ‘- LEWIS, 146 Adelaide § 
I TEACH BY MAIL 
WRITE FOR MY FREE BOOK 
“How to Become a Good Penma® ? 
d beautiful specimens. You 
er elegant ly written on & 





urd if you enclose star rite toda <r Mo. 
8 t 
Fr. W TAMBLYN. 416 wk Bldg Kant as Oty, 
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An Advertisement by Elbert Hubbard 






















Business Ballast 


HEN Henry Selfridge, of Chicago, was starting that great 
American store in London, he found that he was flying a 
trifle light, and needed a little business ballast—in other 
words a little financial accommodation was required. 
tt On applying to his bankers they asked to see Mr. 
Selfridge’s life insurance policies. ££ When he sent his 
secretary over with the documents, aggregating an even 
million dollars, the monied men winked, blinked and gasped for breath. bt 
One of the policies was in the Equitable for an even three hundred thousand 
dollars. Now, be it known that the Equitable never writes a policy like 
that without not only examining the man physically, but looking up his moral 
record with a fine tooth-comb. The dope fiend, the boozer, the rounder, 
the bounder, and the gent who follows the ponies, cannot pass. Your 
record must be clean and you must be engaged in a business that serves 
society. You must be benefiting your fellow men, not exploiting them. 
The safe man is the useful man. £4 So when our Threadneedle Street friends 
saw those Selfridge policies, they suddenly awoke to the fact that they were 
dealing with a man who knew exactly what he was doing. The life insur- 
ance policies were his certificates of character. The bankers sent back the 
policies, with word that Mr. Selfridge could have anything he wanted, on 
his own terms. ££ But in the two days’ delay the wind had veered; the buyers 
were mobbing the store with £. s. d., and Selfridge found himself in funds; 
and then he had the joy of thanking the money-bags and informing them that 
he wanted nothing. ££ All wise men who can get life insurance nowadays, do. 
It stiffens the vertebrae, sweetens the love of wife and kiddyeens, commands 
the confidence of your colleagues and enables you to look trouble squarely 
in the eye and cause it to beat it for the bush. Life insurance is a privilege. 
If it is within your reach today, secure it today. Tomorrow may be too late. 





































THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


“Strongest in the World”’ 


The Company which pays its death claims on the day it receives them 


Paul Morton, President 120 Broadway, New York City 


AGENCIES EVERYWHERE! None in your town? Then why not 
recommend some good man—or woman—to us to represent us there? Coont 
opportunities today in Life Insurance work for. the Equitable. 














“The Easiest Riding Car In The World” 











Has Amazed Motordom by Its Long 
Non-Stop Mile-a-Minute Runs 


Few cars endure the tremendous strain of a mile-a-minute speed for any 
great distance without stopping. 

In the Vanderbilt, the Marmon ‘‘Thirty-two’’ stock car won the Wheat- 
ley Trophy, going the 190 miles in 190 minutes, without a stop. 


In the Atlanta Races, the Marmon ‘‘Thirty-two’’ stock car won the 
120-Mile Race in 109 minutes, without a stop. 


In the New Orleans Races, the Marmon ‘‘Thirty-two’’ stock car won the 
100-Mile Race in 107 minutes (on a one-mile circular track), without a stop. 

From the inception of its racing career, at the Indianapolis Motor Speed- 
way Races last August, the Marmon’s superb stability—even more than its 
speed—has made it a prominent factor in strenuous long distance events. 





The same stability has been proved in Glidden Tours and other reliability 
contests, year after year. 


No other car has ever proved so convincingly, by every 
known test, that it has the STABILITY to endure and 


satisfy under hard service. 


ae The Marmon is manufactured (not merely assembled) by a company known 

© Duyers of high-grade machinery, the world over, for more than fifty years. 

We; One chassis only—the ‘‘Thirty-two’’—with option of body. 32-40 H. P. 
eight 2300 Ibs. omplete, high-class equipment. $2650. 


Nordyke & Marmon Co. (Estab. 1851) Indianapolis, In? 


—— 
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Select Office Equipment Now 


—Prompt Deliveries Assured 


Deferring the final selection of business tools your office 
should have as business increases, results in congestion—lost time 


and profits. Tools N 
A moment’s thought on your part now Moa! nee agg Fo 


can prevent irregularities that invariably Saad at dae 
follow delayed action. —Vertical Letter Files 





—Transfer 
ring any risk of becoming 
—Invoice Files 
Learn how this help-—with- —_ _ Pigeon Hole Units 
styles, sizes and prices— 
Filing Cabinets i 
iling Cabinets in Wood and Steel 
prices, freight prepaid everywhere— 


—Card Index Fil 
When requested, our organization will assist you etter Files 
—Distributor Files 
i 5 —Transfer Case Units 
involved in red tape systems. 
Check off this list of arti- | —Stock Report Files 
—Daily Report Units 
out cost or obligation—can § —Cupboard Units 
be made to stimulate _ —Filing Cabinet Supplies 
fits—in your business. ready for immediate de- 
livery. 
are graphically illustrated and specifically described in the pages of Catalogue 
No. 810—mailed free upon request. 
This catalogue shows just how GSlvbeWernicke Filing Cabinets in wood and 7 
steel will harmonize with the ——— of your office—how you can & 


—Flat Letter Files 
by making practical suggestions, without your incur- 

—Catalogue Drawers 
cles you must have—now. deen te 
growth, efficiency and pro- These in a wide range of 

Globe=“Wernick 
ODO - WerntcKe 
In addition to giving prices of every size, style and finish—sold at uniform 
rofitably utilize unused office space—how, in Horizontal Units, 7 ral 





pright Units, Card Index Cabinets or Unifiles—Purchase Records, e es 
Stock Records, Inventory Sheets, Invoices, Price Lists or Letters > Se 
of previous months or years can be so filed as to insure instan- 3 SRS 
taneous reference at any and all times. oo st 
_.. This catalogue and a book ‘‘Finding and Filing Papers’’ 2" seu? 
will be mailed free upon request. Simply sign and ha IG 
mail this coupon. le as ‘ 
se Pag a 
‘ a POR ss 
The Globe“Wernicke Co, 4928S" 
e a. . 7 ~~ yas, Ps 
Cincinnati, U. S. A. S . 


Branch Stores: New York, 380-382 Broadway. 
Chicago, 224-228 Wabash Ave. Boston, 91-93 Federal St. 

















ona Peroxide 
Label really means 


Most makes of ordinary peroxide of hydrogen contain 
acetanilid as a preservative. [This Size Rake Pa ] 
Acetanilid is classed as a danger- 
ous drug and the law requires a 

statement on the label of anything 
that contains it. Cheap and inferior 
peroxide requires acetanilid to keep it 
from losing its strength—acetanilid 
acts as a preservetive and for a 
time prevents the changes 
which would otherwise quick- 
ly take place. Acetanilid is 
entirely unnecessary in prop- f 
erly made peroxide; there is no excuse - no reason for it J 
—except to cover up the faults of inferiority. 


D 


a _ EN 
ZHE PURE PEROXIDE OF HYDROSE 















































5A POWERFUL 
EPTIC AND DISINFECTANY . 
BRNAL AND EXTERNAL 
DROUS AND HARMLES”¢ 
: ‘ hd 

ip Cy’s 

ry 3” ¢ he 
, ¢ Oakland 
° Chemical Co. 


83 Front Street 
New York 


Check one of the following 


contains no acetanilid. Its superior qualities make acetanilid unneces- 3 
sary; DIOXOGEN keeps without it. The word acetanilid on a | & 
- . , - "9 . *. ‘ A 4 
peroxide label, rea//y means doubtful quality and doubtful efficiency 
because if peroxide is properly made it does not require acetanilid. 
DIOXOGEN, the Pure Peroxide of Hydrogen, combines safety with ef- 
ficiency. tis absolutely harmless, is 50% stronger than many of the “‘acetan- 
ilid preserved” kinds, keeps just as well in open as in closed bottles, and is 
alwavs the same because a/ways pure. If you are using ordinary peroxide 


of hydrogen now, look on the label for the acetanilid statement; then to 
prove the superiority of DIOXOGEN, either buy a bottle from y 
your druggist, or send to us for free two ounce trial bottle— 


compare them yourself. 


Send for FREE Trial Bottle and Book 
With the free trial bottle we will alsosend booklet describing 24 uses 
of DIOXOGEN, including its use a8 &@ mouth wash; as a gargle 
(to prevent sore throat, tonsilitis, etc.): for wounds and cuts; 
for the complexion; after shaving; for chapped hands 
and face; for manicuring, etc., etc., etc. A bottle of 
DIOXOGEN should be in every home. It is the best safe- 
guard against infection and disease. It is the best 
kind of health insurance. Send for the free trial 
bottle or ask your druggist for DIOXOGEN to-day. 
It is sold by over 40,000 druggists in the U.S. 
and Canada. Yours will surely have it, but 
be sure you get the real DIOXOGEN 


The Oakland Chemical Co., 83 Front St.,New York W% * 
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r— I have never used Dioxogen 
Ld or any peroxide of hydrogen 


ro _ 1 am usin peroxide, but not 
WJ Dioxogen, for personal use 


I try Dioxogen; kindly send free 
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Thousands of Miles from 


Each Auto Tire 


—How the Goodyear Tire Making Machine 
(Patented) Overcomes Human Frailty 
(One vital cause of Poor Tires) 


—And Why each Goodyear Auto 


Tire is a Perfect Tire and Sure to 








give Extreme Mileage 





The carcass, or body, of an Automobile 
Tire is built up of alternate layers of Rub 
ber and canvas (or ‘‘fabric’’) which are 
then vulcanized together. 

The proper stretching and laying in 
place of this fabric is an operation re- 
quiring extreme skill, and a degree of 
strength possessed by few men. It re- 
quires three years’ training on the aver- 
age before a man of powerful physique 
can become a master tire builder 

The demand for Automobile Tires has 
become so great within the last year or 
two, that there are not enough competent 
fully trained tire makers in the world, at 
this moment, to produce 50% of the Tires 
which will be required to equip the Auto- 
mobiles to be manufactured during 1910. 
Saying nothing about the vast number 
of tires which will be required for re- 
placements. 


Which means that the man who this 
year orders, specifies or uses other Tires 
than those made 6n Goodyear machines, 
takes a long chance of securing a Tire 
that will give anything like satisfactory 
service, tor one oOo! two reasons: 

—Either the Tires will be made by 
untrained and inexperienced workmen, 
when they are certain to be Poor. 

Or, on the other hand, they will be made by 
competent men, when the element of Auman 
Fratlty makes it a gamble whether the tires pro- 
duced by such men will be perfect, fairly good, or 
as poor as those turned out by the incompetents 

You see, it requires a tremendous pull to prop 
erly stretcH the f abric over an Auto Tire Casing. 

Then experience and a high degree of skill t 
know just how to roll and work it in place, so that 
the flat fabric will perfectly conform to the rounded 
surface of the casing without ri¢ ige s or wrinkles 

The illustration in the lower left hand corner 








shows hi w this work is done by hand 

Each lave of fabric must be 4 ut on at ¢ 
the same tension, else the slack 
work up into a ridge, whicl 





weak spot in the +m Woy just as a 
sole of your sock will rub uy 
fot, and in the same way. This forms a v 
out spot,” which you will hear from (literally) 











Stretching the 
fabric in place 
on Ordinary 
Tires a task 
requiring ex- 
tremestrength 
and wonder- 
ful endurance 
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long before the tire shows appreciable signs of 
wear—usually within 1000 to 2000 miles. 

Or—on the other hand, the ply of fabric which 
has been stretched the hardest gets all the strain. 
The looser plies get none of it. So the one under 
tension may break, when the result is the same. 

No m: an living can keep on continuous sly exert- 
ing the pull required in tire building all day long. 
The muscles tire as the day proceeds, and the 
tires being built keep getting poorer in direct 
ratio. Tires made in the morning may be Per- 
fection. After dinner they will not be so good. 
Just before the whistle blows at night, they will 
justly rank as “‘Fair to Poor.”’ 

Nothing but Human Frailty is responsible. 
Neither the manufacturer or the workman is to 
blame. Both wish to give perfect service and 
have done their best. But the fact remains—and 


the Motorist must “‘pay the freight.” 


Thus Mechanics has eliminated the unreliable 
“Human Element” in Tire Making, and by so 
doing has made it possible for the first time for 
the Auto Tire user to secure absolute perfection 


(which means long life and even performance) in 
every Automobile Tire purchased. 

But note this: In Tires made by the Goodyear 
process alone can you be certain of this uniform 
and unvarying perfection. For the Goodyear 
Tire Machine is ours exclusively. It is protected 
in every part by such broad, basic patents that 
nothing for the purpose can be designed or made 
without self-evident infringement. And we shall 
rigorously protect our rights. 

Specify GOODY EAR Tires if you would have 
the positive assurance of even quality, and the 
greatest mileage to be obtained from EACH 
TIRE, if the ordinary precautions against abuse, 
overloading or underinflation are observed. 








The Goodyear Tire Machine 
Eliminates Human Frailty and 
the Necessity for Incompetence 


We have perfected a bbe Making Machine 
whichworkswithallthe 
skil l and-intelligence of 
a highly trained Tire 
Maker. We were 
yearsat the task, before 
all of the many prob- 
lems were solved. That 
we have succeeded, 
however, is most inter- 
esting to you. 


W _ this wonderful 











machine every proc- 
con is enct, It never 
gets tired or nervou 

never forgets. Any 
man of average intelli- 
gence can operate it 


after a few hours’ in- 
struction, and will be 








able to go ahead and 
produce absolutely per 
fect Ti CONTINI 
OUSLY. It is a me 
chan ossibility 
for the turned out 
to lng Out per 
T¢ operator 
~ pl each op 
erat machine 
itself ie rest. If 
the operator eliber 
ately tried tor ke n 
imperfect ti on the 
Good year lire Ma 
chine, HECOULDN’1I 


DO I 


KC 
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Other Exclusive Goodyear Fea- 
tures which insure Long Life, 
and practically Eliminate 
Trouble and Expense. 


Even a perfectly built up casing can be ruined 
in the vulcanizing. Or, if the process is not per- 
fect, the possible mileage will be greatly reduced. 
This is the second vital step toward making the 
perfect Tire. 

Here also, the Goodyear process is unique. 
All other Auto Tires are either “‘moulded” or 
“wrapped tread.”’ These are the two distinct 
methods of curing (vulcanizing) an Automobile 
Tire. Adil other tire manufacturers use one or the 
other of these processes. Goodyear alone uses 
BOTH. So Goodyear Tires benefit from the 
BEST of each process, and suffer from the dis- 
1dvantages of neither. 


*“Moulded”’ Tires are built,up on an iron core— 


then clamped in an iron mould and cured (vulcan- 

ized Rubber swells tremendously in curing. 

[he iron mould confines it. The SQUEEZE 
endered, welds tire and fabric into a per- 


thus « 
manent, inseparable unit. 





BUT—When a tire is thus cured, the squeeze 
iy pucker the fabric into ridges inside the tire 
hich magnify into Azdden defects. These soon 
result in blow-outs and tr reube 





“Wrapped trea 1” tires are built up on an iron 


core [They are then wrapped with heavy tape on 
the outside, instead of being put in the iron mould. 
Chis tire does not get the SQUEEZE. It is 
nder’’—the perfect unity is lacking. The tread 


ften loosens from the carcass—-the layers of fab- 
its miles of service are materially 










The Goodyear Tire Making Machine which eliminates Humadi Frailty and guards against Incompetence 


The Goodyear Detachable Auto Tire is first 
partly cured as in the ‘“‘moulded”’ process. Then, 
while the rubber is still plastic, an air bag (heavy 
inner tube) is put in and the tire mounted ona 
rim. Next the air bag is inflated and the whole 
is wrapped with tape as in the “wrapped tread” 
process. The tire then goes back to the vulcan- 
izers and the curing is completed under the same 
conditions as prevail when the tire is in actual 
service on a Car. 

Thus Gaetges: Detachable Tires get the full 
SQUEEZE of the “moulded” process, after 
which the yielding nature of the tape, used in the 
“wrapped tread”’ process, permits the air bag to 
smooth out any ridges, wrinkles or hidden imper- 
fections which may have developed while the 
SQUEEZE was going on. 

The result is the perfect vulcanization of a per- 
fectly built up casing—otherwise a perfect tire 
from every viewpoint, and one which will give 
greater mileage with less trouble than any other 
Auto Tire you can buy, no matter what you may 
pay for it. 

And, what is quite as important, you have the 
assurance of umzform quality, and can know that 
under similar conditions of use, each tire will give 
the same satisfactory mileage and service. 


There are still other Exclusive 
Features which mean much to 
users of Auto Tires. 


Space precludes more than brief mention, 
though each is important enough to warrant a 
page by itself. 

—The Oversize feature, a precaution against 
unconscious overloading. Each Goodyear De- 
tachable Auto Tire is 15% Larger than its listed 
size. Every motorist knows how larger tires cut 
down trouble and upkeep expense. In Goodyear 
Detachables you secure Extra Size without extra 
cost. 

—The patented Rivet Fabric breaker strips, 
which bind the layers of the tread or wearing sur- 
face toge ether with rubber rivets, so that separa- 
tion is impossible. This positively prevents mud 
boils or sand blisters, and renders surface cuts 
innocuous. 

—The ‘tape of Piano Wire, vulcanized into the 
base or feet of each casing, which contract with 
inflation, causing the casing to grip the rim more 
firmly with each stroke of the pump. hen in- 
flation is complete, the Goodyear Detachable 
Auto Tire grips the rim with a force amounting 
to hundreds of pounds to the square inch. Thus 
no tire bolts are necessary. Creeping becomes 
impossible. 

—There are a number of other points, minor 
in themselves, which loom up big in cutting out 
Trouble, Time and Work, about the making of 
the Tire itself, about which every motorist should 
be informed— 

—And then there is the Goodyear Universal 
Rim—the partner of the Goodyear Tire—which 
locks so firmly in place without special tools and 
in a few seconds of time, that no strain which 
would not wreck the wheel can remove the tire 
from the rim. And which is so simple and easy 
to operate that it permits the remov al or replace- 
ment of casing and inner tube in less than a min- 
ute by the watch. 

—Not to forget the Goodyear Air Bottle, filled 
with compressed air (not gas) at high pressure, 
which, when carried on the running board, makes 
it possible to fully inflate from 6 to 35 tires accora- 
ing to size, ana to partially inflate many more, 
without soiling hands or clothing. 

All these are desc ribed in detail in our fully 
illustrated book ‘‘How to Select an Auto Tire” 
which in revised form is now ready for distribu- 
tion. It is filled from cover to cover with infor- 
mation of such vital importance to the man who 
wishes Extreme Mileage from the tires he uses 
at a minimum of Trouble, that every motorist 
should have it in his library for ready reference. 

This valuable book will be sent you Free 


“he Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


way. Factory and Main Offices, Erie St., Akron, Ohio 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES: 


Cleveland, 2005 Eu 
Milwaukee, 188-92 Eig St 
I 3935-37 O St 
) Mair t 
nount D t, 251 Jefferson Ave 
Pittsburg, 5988 Center Ave 

N Oma 2020-22 Farnam St 
n Gate Ave Vashingt D. C., 1026 ¢ 
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Atlanta, 90 N. Pryor St. 
Louisville, 1049-51 Third St 
New Orleans, 706-16 Baronne St 
Memphis, 181 Madison Ave 
Dallas, 111 N. Akard St. 


Kansas City, 16th and McGee Sts. 
St. Joseph, 316-24 N. Se ond 5t. 
Minneapolis, 915 First Ave. 
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THE WHITE GASOLINE CAR 
is in a class by itself 








If you plan to buy a gasoline car, why not get the very 
latest construction? You can find it only in the White, 
or in the J9J0 foreign cars at double the White price. 











The White gasoline car is at least one 
year ahead of any other American-built 
machine. Some of the advanced features 
of the White, which are not yet found in 
any other American car, are: 


“Long stroke” engine 
No external manifolds 
Heated intake 
Water-cooled exhaust 


Among the White features which are 
not found in any other American cars, 
except those of the highest prices, are: 


Four-speed transmission 
Imported cylinder casting 
Bosch Magneto 


The above features, combined in good 
design with the best materials which money 
can buy, and with the famous White 


workmanship, make the White gasoline 
car by far the most desirable on the market. 


We venture the prediction that the 
principal changes which will be made by 
progressive American manufacturers dur- 
ing the next year or two will be the adop- 
tion of the features which are found now 
in the White gasoline car. 


The price of the White gasoline car 
ranges from $2,000 for the Model “G-A”’ 
touring car, to $3,800 for the Model 
“G-B” landaulet. 


Even if you desire a smaller car or a 
larger car than the White, it will be to 
your advantage to inspect the White, or 
at least to write to us for a copy of our cata- 
log, in order that you may inform yout- 
self as to the latest developments in gas- 
oline car design. 





LICENSED UNDER SELDEN PATENT 
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Cross Sections from Actual Photographs of Seven Leading Tires, Showing Similarity of Construction 


Outside of the STEIN all tires are practically alike in construction. Some use better and 
heavier material and better workmanship than others. But that’s where the difference ends. 


STEIN LAPLOCK TIRE 


stands in a class by itself because 
it has a solid lapped and locked base. 





(FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS) 


Compare the bases of the six clincher tires 
above with the Stein Laplock Base below. 
The two bead-ends of the Stein tire over-lap 
each other, forming a solid wall between the rim 
and the inner-tube. 
They fit together snugly and securely. No bolts 
or lugs are used to fasten the tire to the rim. The 
‘‘Laplock”’ does the work. 


How the Laplock Base Protects the Inner Tube 
This clever construction means longer life for the 
inner-tube. It means 75% fewer inner-tube punctures 
It means no “pinching” or ‘‘chafing”’ 


or against lugs and bolts. 


Only the natural wear and accidental punc- 
ture from the outside have any effect upon the 
life of the Stein Laplock Tire. 

Think what this means in the saving of renewal 
cost and repairs. 

Think what it means in freedom from road troubles. 

You should easily be able to get twice the mileage 
out of the Stein that you get from any other tire on 
the market. 


Other Stein Features 
The advantage of the Laplock Base is backed up by 
the best quality of material and work- 


It has an extra heavy tread. 


of the inner-tube between the two bead- manship. 
ends of the tire; no “pinching”, or A better quality tire cannot be pro- 
“chafing” between the rim and casing, duced. 


It means no. more rotting of the 
inner-tube from the rust of the rim, or 
from dirt and moisture. 

“Pinching,” “chafing’’ and rotting 
have been death toinner-tubes. They 
are the cause of 75% of the punctures 


The walls at point of contact with 
the rim are extra thick. This extra 
thickness plus the rigid grip of the 
Laplock Base greatly reduces the wear 
at that point. 





SATENTED There are more plies of Sea Island 





and tire troubles in good tires. 
The Stein Laplock Base gives complete protection 
against these evils. 


How It Protects the Casing 
It also protects the casing itself. 
It keeps moisture, dirt and sand from working 
up around the rim into the inner fabric. 
It holds the tire so that it cannot creep 
around the rim. 
In short, the Stein Laplock Base fixes things 
so that all punctures and deterioration, both 
of inner-tube and casing, must come from 
the outside. 
All attacks from the inside are ab 
solutely eliminated. 


Fabric in the casing than in 95% of 
the other tires on the market 


The Stein is Interchangeable 


The Stein Laplock Tire fits all clincher and all 
detachable rims 
You can get it in either wrapped tread or anti- 
skid tread 
It is easy to take off and put on—but you don't have 
to do it as frequently as with other tires. No inner-tube 
troubles means much less changing—less bother and 
less expense 
Call at the Stein agencies, located in all lead 
ing cities 
Send for our booklet describing the Laplock 
Tire in full detail. Free to all 


The Stein Double-Cushion Tire Co. A258 2% 848 


Agents. The Premier Rubber Works, 305 W.38thSt., NewYork City. Phoenix Auto Supply Co. 
3974-3976 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. ,-Hatry Ge Smith, 1845 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 


Phoenix Auto Supply Co., Kansas @ity, Mo, 


Gibson Automobile Company. 


Indianapolis. Ind Dunham Rubber Company, Atlanta, Georgia 
Atwood Automobile Co.,, 2819 Monroe Street. Toledo 
The Stein Double-Cu8hion Tire Co., 804 
South Olive St, Los Angeles, Cal 
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By WALTER HALE 
WO years ago, the United States Con- other incidentals would depend on the means 
sul at Lucerne estimated that Amer- and tastes of the individual—they could easily 
ican motorists had spent $24,000,000 be covered by five or six dollars more without 
in Europe that summer. He calcu- practising economy to one’s discomfort. So, 
lated on the basis that there had been while in my opinion the majority of American 
Na 8,000 touring parties averaging five persons each motorists in Europe spend more than ten dol- 
spending $10 a day each for two months. Assum- lars a day, there is no reason why the man 
ing this to be a fairly correct estimate, the num- with a modest sum at his disposal can’t keep 
ber of touring parties must have been doubled well under the limit if he is willing to make 
in 1909, It would be interesting to know how the effort. He can begin his economies by 
many of these tourists were carried in cars of making inquiries as to freight rates and giving 
American manufacture. Where an Ameri some attention to the shipping of the car. The 
can automobile was a novelty when the writer amount IT have given as the total of our ex- 
first toured on the Continent six years ago, penses on the recent tour does not, of course, 
it is not unusual now to pass half a dozen cover boxing and transportation, though it 
on the frequented roads of France in a single includes, besides cost of operation, the taxes 
day. and duties in the different countries we vis- 
Ten dollars is a rather conservative limit, ited. Some automobilists, to avoid the cost of 
however, for the daily expenditure of the aver- freight and the customs delays, prefer to rent 
age American motorist, who is generally cred- a machine on their arrival in Europe. This 
ited in Europe with being a millionaire whether idea is only practical for a short tour of two 
he is or not, yet the man of modest means can or three weeks, or where the amount spent on 
easily keep his expenses down to this amount their motoring experience is a secondary con- 
or under it, if he is willing to practise reason- sideration. The rent per week in this case usu- 
able economy. Prices for gasoline and _ oil, ally covers the driver’s salary, but not his 
taxes, duties, and the cost of living vary living expenses, tires, supplies, and repairs, 
greatly in the different countries, and this but the price asked is generally high, and 
must be taken into consideration when making ‘ ‘ . e your true motorist would rather feel he had 
a choice of routes. In England, for instance, Loading a Car on a Channel Steamer at Boulogne accomplished a long journey in his own ear 
gasoline costs about what it does at home, but anyway. 
prices in the country inns, particularly on the Thames, — the rear seat, giving us a total capacity of forty gal As in the case of passenger fares, the freight rates 
are sometimes higher than in the big hotels in Lon- lons. The car was driven 3,980 miles on a total expendi by the fastest steamships are higher than on the 
don. In France, which is the motorists’ paradise, ture of $491.19. Deducting $31.80 for a twisted rear — slower boats. It cost $78.88 to send my car from 
gasoline costs nearly twice what it does in England axle, caused in collision and covered by insurance, New York to Havre last summer via the American 
—about forty-five cents a gallon—but the living, ex- would leave $459.39. This amount includes every- Line to Sauthampton and a reshipment across the 
cept in the larger cities, is very much cheaper. The thing that had to do with the operation of the car— Channel. The same car could have been sent to Ant- 
traveler who frequents the modest country inns on the — supplies, tips, garage, cleaning, ete. Nine hundred — werp by the Phoenix Line, or to Hull by the Wilson 
great Routes Nationales will find that his hotel bills and forty miles of the tour were covered in Spain Line, for $45.57—these lines operate slower cargo 
are seldom more than two or three dollars a day, and 882 in Italy. boats. Either the White Star or the Cunard would 
including his tips and service. In both countries, as I have said, gasoline costs have delivered it in Liverpool for $49.30 or taken it 
; , P ‘ , ‘ about a dollar a gallon. We earried no chauffeur, from Boston to the same port for $34.51. This is the 
The Expence in Ditferent Countries but did the routine work on the car ourselves—a cheapest transatlantic rate for automobiles I know of. 
TALY is a better motoring country than it} was competent mechanic could usually be found at the Otis Oe —— 
once, and the innkeepers no longer take it for — end of a run to do any odd job at repairing for which - ae ee 
granted that the motorist is content to pay twice we were not equipped. 6 cost of shipping an automobile to Great Brit- 
the ordinary rates for his accommodation simply be- The expense per passenger for upkeep was $117.30, ain is less than to the ports on the Continent, 
cause he arrives in an automobile. But gasoline still which figures two and four-fifth cents a mile— but the motorist who is unwilling to confine his tour 
costs nearly a dollar a gallon, and oil is dear in pro- less than first-class railway fare in Europe. And to the Scotch moors or the highways and byways of 
portion. Spain, the least known of the European — surely motoring, with its escape from the bondage of England, and wants to see the Continent as well, must 
countries among tourists, is the most expensive inthe —time-tables and early trains and’ its freedom from the — take the Channel crossing into consideration in figur- 
matter of supplies. The hotels are better than one monotony of the beaten track, can be figured as first ing on his freight rates. Here again the fast boats 
expects, however, the cooking is are the most expensive; the tur- 
usually excellent, and the prices, bine steamers from Folkestone 
particularly in the prosperous to Boulogne and from Dover to 
northeastern section, in Catalo Calais charge from $20 to $30 
nia, very reasonable. It is in to carry a car across. On the 
teresting to notice how many of night boats from Southampton 
the country inns throughout the to Havre the rate is about $12, 
Continent have improved in the but the cheapest, and for motor- 
matter of comfort and sanitary ists in London the most conve- 
arrangements in the last four nient, way is to use the Bennett 
years. The advent of the motor Line, which has a tri-weekly ser: 
ear has brought a better class of vice direct from the Thames be- 
patrons, and the wide-awake pro low Tower Bridge to Boulogne, 
prietor is trying to cater to it. and charges only about $5 for a 
The writer has made five tours car of average size. So, had I 
in Great Britain and on the Con been able to ship from Boston 
tinent in the last six years, in and planned first a tour in Eng 
three different cars of American land, my car could have been 
make, and some of the informa landed at Boulogne for half what 
tion gathered on the journey just it cost to send it from New York to 
completed may be of interest to Havre. The long haul is sometimes 
the prospective tourist who wants the least expensive, considering 
to keep his expenses within a rea the distance. The German-Lloyd 
sonable sum. My car was landed vould have carried the car to 
at Havre last May and driven onstantinople for the same price 
through France to Biarritz, that it cost to deliver it at Havre, 
through Spain to Madrid, and while their rate from New York 
from Barcelona to Nice. We to Cherbourg would have been 
toured in Italy from Ventimiglia $123.25—this is one of the ports 
to Venice and back to Aosta, where the car has to be lightered 
climbing the Alps by the pass ashore. The express steamers of 
over the Little St. Bernard and ‘$+ the French Line would have car 
returning to Havre via Aix-les The Ancient Gallic Highway Through the Arid Plateau of Aragon in Spain ried it to Havre for $94.96, theit 
Bains, Contrexeville, Rheims, and slower freight boats for $79.11. 
Paris xesides its complement of four people, the cat class travel! Our longest run in a single day was The owner living out of New York can save expensive 
carried four suit-cases—our trunks were sent ahead 205 miles, from Alessandria, Italy, to Mestre, the railway freight by shipping from the nearest port. 
each week by grande vitesse—and a large box on each point on the mainland nearest Venice; our shortest The rates to Great Britain or the Continent are less 
footboard, one for tools, oil, and tire repair kit, the from Bivaresea, Spain, to Burgos, 25 miles, through from Montreal, Portland, Boston, and Philadelphia 
other for extra parts. Our equipment also included a road knee-deep in mud. In cities like Madrid, Bar- They are the same as from New York by the Ham 
& motion-picture camera and three smaller ones for ecelona, Nice, Turin. and Paris the ear was idle in burg-American service from Baltimore, N¢ Orleans, 
Shapshots, two casings, four inner tubes, storm covers, garage from four days to two or three weeks. I and Galveston to Hamburg. : 
and a speedometer. Ona previous tour in Spain I had should think that 45 miles would be a fair average Italy and the ports on the Adriatie will always be 
found it almost impossible to obtain gasoline except for our daily runs, which, at the rate of two and popular points from which to begin a_ tour. rhe 
in thi rger towns; we avoided the necessity for carry four-fifth cents a mile, would mean a cost per person Austro-Americana Line would have carried the car to 
ingextra tins this time by placing a second tank unde for the upkeep of the ear of $1.26 Hotel bills and Veni r Tri for $63.27; the diferent English | 
= ———————— | 
2 — 
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You will BUY this Model 19 if you 


want known quality without fancy price 





It is an innovation in automobiles. 


No other manufacturer has ever attempted to give so much of 
real fone in a car selling at this price, and the payment of a thousand 


_ dollars more cannot buy a nicer-running engine or an easier-riding car. 


It is the only car of established reputation selling at a moderate price. 

A ride in it will be a revelation to you—especially if you have 
owned other cars. Its flexibility, the power of the engine, the resili- 
ency of the springs, the upholstering—all are of the character that 
you would expect o#/y in cars carrying a much fancier price. 


Some idea of the attitude of both automobile dealers and the 
public respecting a Haynes at $2000 can be gathered from the fact that 
dealers bought up our entire output of 1910 cars within thirty days 
after our first public announcement, and inquiries from over six thou- 
sand interested parties have been received. 


If you contemplate buying a car of real worth, we recommend 
that you communicate either with us or our local agent without delay. 


HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


icensed Under Selden Patent 


114 Main St., Kokomo, Indiana 
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a : 
German, and Italian lines sailing for Naples and Genoa 7 
quote a rate to these points only a trifle higher than 
the one from New York to Liverpool. 

Spain is guarded against a motoring invasion from the 
north by the passes of the Pyrenees, while the high 
tariff of the Compaiia Trasatlantica secures it against 
attack by automobilists sailing out of the West. The com- 
pany would have charged $94.96 to bring the car into the 
harbors of Cadiz, Malaga, or Barcelona, while the faste1 
ships of the German-Lloyd would have taken it to Gibral 
tar for only $64.29. The road to the mainland, how 
ever, Was impassable three years ago, and, unless it has 
been improved since, the motorist will find he will have 
to pay dearly to get into Spain from the “Rock.” At that 
time the lighterage company wanted $25 to carry my 
small runabout across the bay to Algeciras. The dis- 
tance is just five miles, and $5 a mile is probably the 














| highest freight rate in existence, so I shipped it up the 
; coast to Malaga instead. 


These rates apply to the freight only. There are 
sometimes charges for hoisting and lightering the car, 
besides customs fees and licenses at the port of debark- 
ation. The price of the crate varies greatly; the Stude- 
baker Company boxed my ear for $35 and charged $5 
more to deliver it to the steamer—the Cunard Line would 
have done the work on the pier for $40. These prices 
are very reasonable, but no crate or box should be worth 
more than $60 except for a heavy limousine. On arrival 
the material can be stored if the owner expects to return 
from the same port, or shipped by slow freight to the 
point where his journey ends. 


- 7 








Crating the Car 


_ business of shipping automobiles has increased so, 

recently, that two of the largest companies, the Ger- 
\ man-Lloyd and the International Mercantile Marine— 
which includes the White Star, American, and Atlantic 
Transport Lines—have organized special departments to 
handle it. They crate the car on the pier, which saves 
cartage fees, and attend to clearances, landing charges, 
licenses, storage of the crate abroad, and the customs 
entry on the return of the car to New York. This sys- 
tem relieves the owner of all responsibility. He turns 
his car over to the company on the dock and finds it 
ready for use on his arrival on the other side. The com- 
panies quote an inclusive price for this service, which 
covers everything, the German-Lloyd would have boxed 
and delivered the car at Bremen for $158.00 while the 
American Line would have charged $141.00 to Havre via 
Southampton. The express companies will also attend to 
these details, and very reasonably. The American, for 
instance, will clear a car through the custom house on its 
return for $10.00 or $15.00 while a regular broker would 
have sent in a bill for ».00 or more. 











Automobile organizations have been trying for years 
to induce the steamship companies to accept cars un 
crated, so far without success on any of the big lines. It 
is an unnecessary expense to put upon the owner, for if 
the Bibby Line ean carry a car from New York to Ran- 
goon uncrated, and the cross Channel steamers safely 
handle a dozen every voyage in the same condition, there 
is no reason why it can’t be done on the large ships of 
the transatlantic trade. The only real annoyance, how 
ever, in connection with taking an American car abroad 
is the senseless delay in the custom house on its return. 
Before it is shipped from the home port, the owner 
must clear it, giving a complete description of the ear 
itself and of the extra‘parts and equipment. A consular 
certificate must be obtained from the foreign port from 
which it is returned, yet, having complied with all these 
regulations, the owner will find that from five to ten days 
elapse from the time the ship lands at New York before 
he takes his car out of the custom house. These condi- 
tions will be changed some day—foreign cars wili be 
taken to the stores to be appraised as before, while those 
of American manufacture brought in by their owners 
will be classed as passengers’ luggage, examined by auto 
mobile inspectors at the pier, and driven off without 
delay. But this is a lot to expect of a Government 
which has recently ruled to assess American automobiles 
at their full value if repairs amounting to more than ten 
per cent of their cost have been made while the car was 
abroad, even if the repairs were necessitated by accident! 











Tires and Brakes 

N THE writer’s different tours he has always carried 

a box with extra parts on the footboard—the few 
extra parts we needed were usually not on the list, which 
was a long one. A set of valves and springs, two brake 
bands, and a full complement of ignition parts are really 
all that are needed. Unless the car is of freak design, any 
thing else can be found except in the smallest places, and 
the village blacksmith will always do a bit of forging if 
necessary (American tires can now be bought in London 
or Paris, but it is always best to carry two casings and 
a few inner tubes to keep on with until supplies arrive, 
unless French tires fit the car as well. Tire chains are 
almost unknown and should be included in the equipment 
before starting. 





















































Light cars of moderate power, of course, are easier on 

tires than fast heavy ones. For all practical purposes, 

the light American readster gives as good and reliable 

Service on the roads of England and France as more ex 

pensive cars of foreign manufacture. For the bad roads 

and steep hills of Spain, or the rough parts of Italy, a 

heavier car with more power takes some of the responsi 

bilit ff the driver’s shoulders There are many hills 

and mountains in Europe, and an important item is to 

see that the car has powerful brakes and that they are 

lways in good condition Most of the Alpine accidents 

have been caused through the brakes failing to act prop 

erly ( the absence of tire chains on a slippery descent 

The American motorist should join the Touring Club 

de |] nee when he sails for the Continent It is now in 
LL ee ee eS 
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ORGAN@ WRIGHT TIRES 


ARE GOOD TIRES 
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MORGAN & WRIGHT TIRES 


will enable you to get the most out of your car. 


Cross-country touring, that most fascinating feature of motoring, 
has been denied to scores of motorists on account of the excessive tire 
expense and trouble it is thought to involve. 

Morgan & Wright Tires are showing to a constantly increasing 
host of motorists the way to the fullest enjoyment of motoring at a 
greatly reduced operating expense. 


Because of the painstaking care used in their construction and 


inspection—because of the excess strength of materials put into them 
over and above what they will ever require in service—because of the 
fine Para gum used in their manufacture—it is because such are the 
methods used in the making of Morgan & Wright tires that the mo- 
torist whose car is equipped with them feels no hesitancy in attempt- 
ing any kind of a trip from a 15-mile city run to a 1500 mile tour. 


Your car for the coming year will be a better car, a more enjoy- 
able car, and a more cheaply operated car if equipped with Morgan 


& Wright tires 


MORGAN & WRIGHT, DETROIT 


Branches, Agencies or Dealers Everywhere 
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its nineteenth year and is the foremost organization of 
its kind in the world. The members obtain discounts at 
hotels and garages, there are délégués in every town, 
and theclub publishes excellent books and maps. Even if he 
has no use for any of these privileges, the wonderful sys- 
tem of signs and danger signals is worth the six frances’ 
yearly subscription. The Motor Club in Great Britain is 
doing useful work, so is the Touring Club of Italy, which 
issues its maps in convenient form bound in board folders. 

There is no duty to pay on entering England, but there 
is a tax of $5 for registration and others of $1 each for 
the owner and driver. In France the deposit for an open 
touring car is about $160; in Italy, $120; and in Spain | 
paid $325. These sums are payable in French gold and 
returned in the same currency when leaving the country. 
There is a road tax of $1 to enter some of the Basque 
Provinces in the north of Spain, and taxes of from three 
to five pesetas to pass the gates of the larger cities. 

If the motorist wishes to keep his expenses down as 
much as possible, he will do well to confine his tour to 
France, which has the finest roads in the world, and 
where the prices for everything except gasoline are 
cheaper than they are at home. Landing at Havre, the 
best route to Paris is via Yvetot, Rouen, Vernon, and 
Mantes. If he plans to go south from Havre the Seine 
can be crossed by small ferries either at Quillebeuf or 
Duclair, and a splendid road leads to the Chateau Coun 
try via Alencon and Le Mans to Tours. 














In Italy and Spain 


i wy roads in Italy are not as good as they are in 
France, though they have been greatly improved in 
the last four years, particularly in the plain between the 
Tyrolean Alps and the Apennines. Entering from the 
north, a fine road leads to Turin and Milan, either from 
Aosta or Susa. Venice can be reached from the Tyrol 
by a splendid road.to Bozen, or through the picturesque 
Dolomites. The famous Corniche Road is left at Nice, 
Mentone, or Ventimiglia, and the Col de Tenda, in the 
Maritime Alps, is crossed after a series of snake-like 
windings up the sides of the mountain, with a tunnel 
nearly two miles long under the old road at the top. 
| Motorists arriving at Naples will find the roads in the 
neighborhood pretty bad, though a fairly good highway 
leads through Terracina and over the Appian Way into 
Rome. There the conditions improve, whether one motors 
to the Adriatic via Spoleto and Urbino, or to Florence 
via Montepulciano and Sienna 

There is only one road in the whole of Spain that can 
be compared with those in France. It leads from the 
pass near the top of the Guadarrama Mountains over the 
rolling plateau of New Castile to Madrid. We found it 
in excellent condition last summer, except near the capi 
tal, and it was well patrolled by the Guardia Civile, the 
splendid rural police who have done so much to break 
up the bands of brigands who made travel in Spain dan 
gerous up to twenty-five or thirty years ago. This is 
part of the old road built by Ferdinand VI to connect 
Madrid with the northern provinces. The only possible 
route from Madrid to the Mediterranean runs to Barce 
lona, following the ancient Gallie highway over the arid 
plateau of Aragon, and for a stretch of one hundred 
miles between Saragossa and Lerida leading through a 











desert forty miles from the nearest railway. I have 
pointed out the difficulty in getting a car into Spain 
from the South. The motorist who wants to begin his 


tour in Andalusia will do best to ship his car ahead 
from New York to either Cadiz or Malaga on the Spanish 
line and sail for Gibraltar on one of the express steamers 
himself. Granada, with the Alhambra, and Seville, Cor 
dova, and Valencia are the most beautiful cities in Spain, 
and the roads in their vicinity among the worst 


Touring Through Great Britain 


M OTORING through England is an ideal way to spend 
A a holiday, though the roads, for the most part, are 


hardly as good as those of France. Landing at Live 
pool, there is a choice of routes to London. The best is 
via Whitchurch and Newport to Birmingham.  Tlere it 


meets the Holyhead Road, famous in coaching history, 
Which leads on through Daventry and Dunstable. There 
is also a choice of routes from Southampton to London; 
the highway divides at Winchester, one road going via 
Basingstoke, sagshot, and Staines this is the best for 








speed—the more picturesque route is via Alton, Guild 
ford, and Kingston. One of the most interesting tours 
in the kingdom is over the old North Road from London } 
to Edinburgh, which takes in on the way the beautiful 
cathedral cities of Peterborough, York, Lincoln, and Dun 
ham Worcestershire and the Shakespeare country and | 





the upper reaches of the Thames in Oxfordshire are rich 
in historie interest, and the charming rural seenery will 
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hold any but the wildest speed maniae down to a mod 


he follows the winding roads 


erate pace is 

The self respecting motorist should make every effcrt 
to observe the speed laws of the different foreign coun 
tries, They are liberal enough everywhere except in 
Switzerland, which persecutes the visiting automobilist 
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vith untiring energy, to the horror of its thrifty hotel 












































proprietors. It is not much trouble to slow down while 

passing through villages, or when meeting heavy traffi 

on the road, and the driver who makes the effort gains 

Inends for those who follow him. He should remembe1 

too, that a smile goes far in Europe, particularly in the | 

Latin countries. M iny times on the roads of Spain last 

summer teams of five or six mules hitched tandem would | } 

tie themselves in knots at the sound of our whirring 

engine It was promptly hut off when this happened 

but usually not before the muleteer had jumped from his | 

perch to hurl anathemas at us He was met by fom 

miles on four goggled faces, and it was a continual de 

light te is struggle between his desire to vent his | | 

ange ind the inbred courtesy of the caballero as he | A Mountain Road in Ireland | 
s ! hat t return ow ilute j 
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S.a fitting climax to 


six years of un- 
‘ ceasing effort 
the Mitchell Motor Car 
Company now presents 
three of the handsomest cars 
on the American market. 


We do not mean “three of the 
handsomest cars at the price.” We 
mean “three of the handsomest cars 
regardless of price’ and every per- 
son who has seen the Mitchell 
Line agrees with us. 


Leaving price altogether out of 
the reckoning and taking into con- 
sideration only the matter of intrin- 
sic value, these cars will vie part 
for part with any other cars built 
in this country. They are dis- 
tinctly low-cost, high-class cars. 

Connoisseurs who have exam- 
ined the Mitchell Line critically, 
who have noted the refinements 
and developments, who have seen 
wherein they are better than the 
great majority in many instances 
and equal to the best in all in- 
stances, unqualifiedly declare that 


t he foot 
of time 


this will be “the Mitchell year.” 
If you have any doubts on the 
subject, examine the cars yourself 
and ask for a demonstration. 

These gentlemen base their con- 
clusions on Style, Appearance, Gen- 
eral lines, Comfort, Simplicity of 
Engine, Excellence of Materials, 
Durability of Construction, and 
absolute silence of operation. 

The changes that have been 
made in the design of bodies, form 
of hood and radiator, springs, wheel 
bases, finish and the elimination of 
all noise, are but the natural result 
of close observation and our desire 
towards betterment even when the 
product of 1909 seemed to be beyond 
improvement. 

The manufacturer who declares 
that his product is perfect and that 
it cannot be improved, stands still, 
and if he stands still, Ae moves back 
wards. There is no such thing as 
perfection in this world and as long 
as we live we expect to continue 
striving for something Jdetter and 
greater. 

The manufacturer who is never 
satisfied with his product—no mat- 
ter how good it may have proved 
to be—is the one who will come 


the closest to perfection and this 

in large measure represents the 

feelings of the Mitchell Motor 

Car Company. We are the only 

ones that are never satisfied with the 

Mitchell car, but this year we are 

more satisfied than we ever were. 

All three of these cars show im- 
provement and development. 
Wheel bases have been increased, 
size of wheels are larger, the hood 
and radiator have been re-designed, 
cylinders and all parts above the 
crank case have been standardized 
and the lines of the body made 
more aristocratic. 

THE MITCHELL ROADSTER at $1,100 
is the best roadster offered to the people 
of this country. 

THE MITCHELL FIVE-PASSENGER 
TOURING CAR at $1,350, is a bigger 
and better car than it was at $1,500. 

THE MITCHELL SIX CYLINDER is a de- 
velopment of last year’s four cylinder car. 
It has 50 horse power now instead of 40 
as last year—it has 130 inch wheel base 
instead of 123—but the price remains just 
the same as last vear $2,000. 

These developments are all traceable to 
our natural and never-ending desire to be 
better, in addition to the fact that -our facili- 
ties have increased by the completion of our 
new factory the best and most thoroughly 
equipped motor car works in America. 


Nave at the price 
/ 


you ought to pay 





ar you ought 
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The Right of the Road 


An Aggravating Phase of Motoring 
By ALFRED E. OMMEN 


66 CHARGE him with going at the rate of twenty 
miles an hour.” Such is the complaint every 
day by policemen and constables. 

[ remember some time ago, as special counsel 

for the Automobile Club of America, representing a 
young man who was charged as above. His father was 
dying, having been suddenly stricken, and the son was 
notified to come as quickly as possible. He entered his 
machine and proceeded toward Mount Vernon. He care- 
fully stayed within the speed law while there was any 
traffic, but Jerome Avenue above Woodlawn was deso- 
late. There was no pedestrian or trolley-car or other 
vehicle, but there was a solitary policeman hiding behind 
a tree. Like an apparition, the policeman appeared in 
the road, raised his hand and the young man stopped his 
car. ‘The officer said he was going twenty miles an hour. 
The young man admitted it, and told the officer the 
errand he was on. The officer, however, with his eye on 
his record, arrested him. There was the long delay try 
ing to connect with friends to furnish bail. Finally, in 
desperation he left his car as bail and proceeded by 
trolley, but was too late. His father was dead. ‘The 
Court of Special Sessions thereafter convicted the 
young man and then suspended sentence. The court said 
the act was malum prohibitum, not malum in se. It 
had no alternative but to convict. There have been 
thousands of similar arrests, perhaps not under as 
sad circumstances, but with about as much sense as 
this arrest. 

Many automobilists are arrested who spurt for one 
hundred feet to avoid an accident; they go at a rate over 
ten miles an hour for the moment. The fellow who is 
disobeying the rules of the road and almost caused an 
accident is unmolested. 

The automobile has added a great deal of traflic to the 
highway. For years the statistics of the dead and wounded 
caused by trolley-cars and horses filled us with horror. 
Thousands of persons every day even in this city step off 
curbs into the roadway without looking up or dowr the 
street. They must imagine that the streets are covered 
with cobble-stones and that lumbering, springless wagons, 
with snail-like pace and much noise, will awaken them 
from their reveries. It never occurs to many pedestrians 
that the roadway is filled with rubber-tired trucks, 
wagons, and automobiles running on asphalt pavements; 
that the grocer’s wagon goes at the rate of fifteen miles 
an hour. The automobile is new and blamed for every- 
thing. The trolley-car and the horse are forgotten. The 
newspapers print columns when one person is killed by 
an automobile, but there must be at least six persons 
killed in a trolley accident in order to make a story. 

Provisions of the Law 

, gore is much antagonism between drivers of cars, 

wagons, and carriages and drivers of automobiles. In 
the Supreme Court the other day a person got a $12,000 
judgment against a railroad company because the motor- 
man of a trolley-car thought he owned the whole road 
and just bumped into an automobile which was proceed- 
ing along the track, and nearly killed the driver thereof. 

Under the law a street-car line has a paramount right of 

way, but that does not mean that you can not drive on 

the tracks. There is a new condition of things and 
there must be a new way to handle it. 

A pedestrian has no right of way superior to that of a 
driver of a vehicle, but each may continue in his own 
course with relative regard to the other’s right of travel. 
So says the unanimous opinion of the Appellate Division 
of the Second Department in the case of Scannon vs. 
Mott. 

It is the duty of drivers of vehicles to proceed with 
care and prudence, but pedestrians must also do the 
same and not contribute to an accident. 

It would almost seem that the only part of the 
Motor Vehicle Law that the police know is the speed pro 
vision. That part of the law is obsolete which reads 
as follows: 

“Whenever a person operating a motor vehicle shall 
meet on a public highway any other person riding or 
driving a horse or horses or other draft animals, or any 
other vehicle, the person so operating such motor vehicle 
shall seasonably turn the same to the right of the center 
of such highway so as to pass without interference. Any 
such person so operating a motor vehicle shall, on over 
taking any such horse, draft animal, or other vehicle, 
pass on the left side thereof, and the rider or driver of 
such horse, draft animal, or other vehicle shall, as soon 
as practicable, turn to the right so as to allow free 
passage on the left. Any such person so operating a 
motor vehicle shall at the intersection of publie high 
Ways keep to the right of the intersection of the cen 
ters of such highways when turning to the right, and 
pass to the right of such intersection when turning to 
the left.” 

_The police do not seem to know that this provi 

Sion exists. A violation of this provision is a crime, 

and the penalty is a fine not exceeding $25 for the 

first offense, not less than $25 or more than $50 for 

a second offense, and not less than $50 nor more than 

$100 and imprisonment not exceeding ten days for a 

third otfense. 

Section 332 of the State Highway Law of the Consoli 
dated Laws of 1909 applies only to carriages, persons 
riding horses or other animals. The law as to the rule 
of the road is exactly the same as that which applies to 





The Fastest and the Slowest Have Equal Rights on the Road 


























The Wise Motorist Will Never Hesitate to Get Out and Lead a Restless Horse Past His Machine 
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A car literally without 
competition 





It does not seem 
possible, in 
this age of 
fine cars and 
keenest rival- 
ry, that any 
car could be 
without com- 
petition. 

And yet that is precisely what 
would be revealed if a census 
of Cadillac ownership could 
be taken. 


Interview any Cadillac owner 
anywhere and you will find 
him utterly unwilling to con- 
sider any other car. 


There-are something like ten 


thousand Cadillac “Thirty” owners 
in the country, and when one of them 
tells you that no consideration could 
tempt him to change, he is merely 
voicing the mental attitude of the 
entire ten thousand. 

We dare say that no car in the world 
can point to as many owners so 
unanimously loyal. 

And the dealers’ organization furnishes 
an impressive verification of this 
unique condition. 

The chief concern of your Cadillac 
dealer is to secure sufficient cars to 
satisfy the local demand. 
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Four cylinder ; 30 horse 
power; three speed slid- 
ing gear transmission 





Suggest compe- 
tition to him 
and he will 
say:—‘‘I have 
no competi- 
tion.” 

And you can 
accept this 
condition of 

his business as an infallible 

index to the situation all over 

America. 


In view of these facts, it surely 
behooves every thoughtful 
buyer to inquire into the ex- 
traordinary circumstances 
which have so firmly en- 


trenched the Cadillac in public 
approval. 


A little investigation will reward you 
with the discovery that no plant in 
the world is so well equipped to pro- 
duce a car that will render undevi- 
ating service to its owner for an 
indefinite period, as is the Cadillac 
plant. 


This splendid equipment, you will find, 
manifests itself in a degree of scien- 
tific accuracy and standardization 
which has never been approached in 
the history of the industry. 





(F. O. B. Detroit) Including the following equipment: --- Magneto, four unit 


coil with dry cells, one pair gas lamps and generator, one pair side oil lamps, 
one tail lamp, horn, set of tools, pump and tire repair kit, robe rail, tire irons 
Furnished as Touring Car, Demi-Tonneau or Gentleman’s Roadster 


Cadillac Motor Car Company 


: Detroit, Mich. 


* 
* 
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motor vehicles. What is most remarkable about it, a vio- 
lation of the Highway Law is not a crime. Subdivision 
4 provides: ; 

“Any person neglecting to comply with or violating 
any provision of this section shall be liable to a penalty 
of $5, to be recovered by the party injured, in addition 
to all damages caused by said neglect or violation.” 

How absurd this is, and why should there be a dis- 
crimination between automobiles and carriages, riding 
horses, or other animals? 

The Highway Law should be amended immediately, 
and the violation by carriages.and horses should be made 
a crime just as much as a violation by an automobile. 
The Court of Appeals says it is negligence to leave a 
horse standing in the street unhitched and unattended. 
There are thousands of horses every day which are left 
standing in the street without any attendance, a constant 
menace to every one. 

The Highway Is for All 
I N THE city of New York there are ordinances covering 
all vehicles, which ordinances are more or less en- 
forced, and the violation of which is a misdemeanor. But 
the speed provision of the Motor Vehicle Law is a lucra- 
tive income to many towns and villages and their officials 
and political hangers-on. 

A highway is a place for people to travel from one 
place to another. It is for all the people. Because a 
man owns a farm and has a large wagon which he fills 
to overflowing with produce to take to market, when he 
starts on the road he does not own the whole road. He 
should not stay in the center. He ought to always travel 
on the right-hand side of the road. He does not set the 
pace for traffic. His pace is probably the slowest of 
the moving vehicles. Because a man owns a 90-horse- 
power automobile that goes seventy miles an hour and 
starts out to go to some place, he does not own the 
whole road. He may go faster than anything else, but 
it does not follow that everything else must get out of 
his way. The Motor Vehicle Law provides that you 
must run your car at a rate that is reasonable and 
proper, but in no event where the houses are close to- 
gether at a rate over ten miles an hour, and in towns 
and villages where the houses are over a hundred feet 
apart not over fifteen, and in the open country twenty. 

Any man driving an automobile (unless the traffic is 
congested) at a rate of ten, fifteen, twenty miles an 
hour, depending upon location, has the right of way over 
another vehicle not proceeding as fast as that. The 
driver of the slower vehicle must turn it to the right 
when signaled. The man who wants to go faster than 
ten, fifteen, or twenty, according to location, does not 
have the right of way. He is proceeding in violation 
of law. 

toad courtesy seems to be almost entirely lacking. If 
pedestrians acted toward each other like drivers of 
vehicles, the sidewalks would be full of fist fights. There 
is some courtesy among automobilists, but the only real 
courtesy is when the other fellow has a car like yours. 

The right on the road for vehicles is equal. Automo- 
biles do not have the right of way over other vehicles. 
Those who want to go slowly, or have to, should let 
others pass and should not stay in the center of the 
road, ignore all signals, and turn around and leer at 
the driver who only wants to go on. Who has not met 
the farm-wagon on Long Island on a Sunday afternoon, 
squarely in the center of the road, blocking the entire 
traffic? A driver of such a wagon should be arrested 
and fined just as much as the man who goes thirty 
miles an hour. What is needed just now is less fussing 
about speed maniacs and more diligence in enforcing the 
law of the right of the road. Automobilists, automobile 
clubs, and police officials should enforce the right-of-the- 
road provision of the Automobile Law. There must soon 
come a State highway commission with power to license 
drivers of all vehicles and with power to revoke the 
license for violations of the rules of the road. 


Varieties of Hogs 


\ ANY accidents are caused by pedestrians and vehicles 
4 rushing across the main arteries of travel without re- 
gard to coming vehicles; many, if not most, by the driver 
suddenly turning left without signaling his intention to 
do so. In the latter case you can recover such damages 
as you have suffered even though in addition you wreck 
his car by the collision. There are many automobilists 
who drive slowly as long as they are alone on the road, 
but as soon as you come along to go by them, they 
spurt and swing from side to side. If you let them go 
on and you follow along, they slow down until you catch 
up, then they repeat their silly performances. I gener- 
ally find it a pleasure when I meet such a hog to keep 
tooting my horn and see him spurt. 

Then there is the hog who tears by you at the rate 
of forty miles an hour, cut-out wide open, and as soon 
as he gets beyond you settles down to your pace and 
throws his dust at you. The only thing to do then is 
to stop for a minute and look at the scenery. 

Then there is the hog who tries to see how near he 
can come to your car without hitting you. This is the 
most dangerous driver of-all. If thee is a collision, he 
will claim you did it. He is the fellow who comes toward 
you and never leaves the center of the road, and, to 
avoid him, you nearly have to climb a tree. 

Then there is the hog who floods his engine with oil 
and leaves a trail of smoky, sickening odor for blocks 
after he has gone by. 

An automobile is a great comfort and means of 
pleasure, and can be used without annoying any other 
person. With saner speed laws and considerable addi- 
tion to and uniformity in the rights-of-the-road pro- 
visions and the vigorous enforcement of such laws, 
traffic will proceed faster but with more safety to all 
than even when it was less congested. . 
































Driving Along No Road at all on a Transcontinental Journey 











This is the Sort of Thing the Man who Drives His Own Car Should Avoid 
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Or He is Quite Likely to Have this Sort of Thing Happen te Him and His Car 
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Compares with the costli 
diamond wit 


SMALL diamond is rela- 
tively just as good and 


just as valuable as a large one. 


In the same sense the Hupmobile is 
precisely as fine as the largest, the best and 
the most expensive cars made. 

We make the comparison because we 
want you to learn to associate the Hupmobile 
in your mind with the finest cars you know. 

The Hupmobile claims the right (and 
that right is conceded by discriminating 
owners) to travel side by side with the best 
products of motordom. 

It confesses no delinquencies ; admits 
no inferiorities ; ; concedes no advantage save 
size and carrying capacity, to cars costing 
twice and thrice its price. Observe the per- 
sonnel of its ownership in your own city. 

Note that the majority of men who 
drive a Hupmobile are the men who know 
good cars—whose private garage, perhaps, 
houses several fine cars of other types. 

The Hupmobile was built to fill a par- 
ticular need—to supply a special want—to 
furnish a type of car that was lacking. 

Its creators could see no reason why a 
car carrying two ‘passengers should not be 
just as good—just as sound and just as trust- 
worthy—as the best big car built. 

Every part that contributes to power 
and speed and staunchness in the Hup- 
mobile is precisely as good and fine as the 
same part in the best big car. 

The two are mates in quality. 

The*Hupmobile will go anywhere that 
the big car will go; climb any hill the big 
car will climb; and do anything the big car 
will do except that i it will not carry the same 
number of passengers. 

When you buy the ordinary car of moderate price, you say to yourself :— 

“I am getting just the sort of car indicated by the price—a moderately good car.’ 

When you buy a Hupmobile, on the contrary, you buy a quality and a degree of 
excellence with which the price has nothing to do. 

For instance, the four-cylinder motor (3% in. bore x 33 in. stroke) is rated at 
20 H. P. Dimensions are generous and proportionate—the carbon steel crank shaft is 
1% inches in diameter with 3 inch off-set from the center of the cylinders. The large 
valves (1% inches in diameter, 45 degrees seat) facilitate development of the engine’s full 
power. All valves are on the left side, with spark plugs over the inlets. 

The most important feature in connection with the cam shaft and cams is that the 
valve tappets (54 in. in diameter) have grey fibre inserts where contact is made with the 
valve stems, insuring silence. 

The Bosch high-tension magneto—the same as used on the costliest cars—sim- 
plifies the operation of the car by rendering a spark control unnecessary. Spark coils, 
batteries and wiring are dispensed with. 

The engine oiler is the most unique, and at the same time the most effective 
—we believe—yet devised. The oil is supplied to the engine in proportion to the 
amount of fuei supply- automatically increasing and decreasing as the throttle is opened 
and closed—and more oil is fed 1 during heavy work and on grades than when running 
at higher speed on the level. A pipe from the hot water system runs through the 
oil box, keeping the oil warm at all times. The 
oiler adjustment is extremely simple and the num- 
ber of parts is only a fraction of those used 
in any pump design. 

The intake pipe is new and has proved a 
wonderful auxiliary to the excellent working qui al- 
ities of the motor. It is cast with a hot air pipe 

the same piece, the hot air pipe drawing air 








from around the exhaust pipe down to the bottom 
of the carburetor, Guaranteeing a better mixture 








4 cylinders 
20 H. P. 
Bosch magneto 
Sliding gears 

















Specif 
ENGINE: 4 cyl., 20H.P., 3 1- 4 in. bore, 33°38 


shaft; fan inladed fly wheel in front; Parso 


TRANSMISSION: Selective sliding gears in ext@t 


CLUTCH: Multiple disc type; self-adjusting; ¢ 

REAR AXLE: Shaft drive; Hyatt roller and 
enclosed and lubricated by oil from crank 

BRAKES: Two foot and two emergency (inter 

IGNITION: Bosch high tension magneto, doing 

TIRES: 30 x 3 inches. 

WHEEL BASE: 86 inches. 

TREAD: 56 inches. 

SPRINGS: Semi-elliptical front, patented 108s 

EQUIPMENT: Two side and tail oil lamps, 

WEIGHT: 1100 pounds, regular equipment 
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on account of the warm air and the fact that 
heated air preserves the carburetor action 
under varying climatic conditigns. 

The thermo-sy phon system of radiation 
uses about three gallons of water. The num- 
ber of vertical tubes, increased from four to 
five, and the large intermediate tank, entirely 
eliminate any tendency of the water to boil. 

The multiple disc clutch of nine saw 
blade steel plates, contained in the transmis- 
sion case, runs in oil. 

The rear axle is of great strength. The 
axle shafts are 1% inches in diameter, of cold 
drawn piston rod steel journaled on Hyatt 
bearings at the wheels and large shim adjust- 
ment two-point ball bearings at the differen- 
tial case and propeller shaft. 

A drop forged 40 per cent carbon steel, 
heat treated, deep “I”’ beam section front axle, 
having an angle drop from the ends and the 
yokes forged integral, is used. 

If the Hupmobile were any bigger, it 
could not be made as good without increasing 
the price. 

These things (which are literally true) 
will explain to you what, perhaps, you had 
not understood before—why you have en- 
countered, in the year past, so many enthusi- 
astic partisans of the Hupmobile. 

Everybody, if you will stop to think 
backward a little bit, has seemed to say kind 
things about the Hupmobile. 

They have said these things about the 
Hupmobile because it is the newly good kind 
of a moderate sized car which we have just 
described. 

On November 1, 1908, the first Hup- 
mobile—the experimental car—was completed. 

On November 15, 1909, car No. 1000 
was run out of the new factory. 

This.was one of the output of five thousand 1910 cars—every one of which 
was sold before the new factory was completed, in August, 1909. 

At this moment approximately two thousand Hupmobiles are in use in all parts of 
the world, under all sorts of conditions, and have proved beyond doubt the rightness of 
Hupmobile design and practice. 

In the year past Hupmobiles have climbed mountains; they have traversed roads 
on which larger cars would have been utterly helpless ; they have crossed deserts. 

Indeed, there is no condition of going which the Hupmobile has not successfully 
essayed — olviienes encountering obstacles impassable to heavier and larger cars. 

A year ago there were less than 100 Hupmobiles in commission. 

Today 5000 are being built, as rapidly as excellence of workmanship with the finest 
materials will permit of hurry—to satisfy a demand which sprang up in incredible volume 
long before the first hundred cars were completed. 

Of course, you want to know all about a car which has been favored with the warm- 
est approval ever extended by the American motor-buying public to any motor car. 

Even if you owna car to which you are strongly attached, you would 
like «> have pl: aced before you all the information which will shed light upon a 
c yn SO unprecedented as the Hupmobile has created. 

id if you are wavering in your choice of a car, your desire to 
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The Power of the Searchlight 


These photographs were taken at night by the glare of automobile ‘.ead-lamps 











The Night Riders 


Speeding Through the Darkness 
By HERBERT L. TOWLE 


HE first time a novice goes motoring with a 

friend after dark he is more than likely to feel 

that he owes his safe return wholly to the Provi- 

dence which is said to guard the destinies of 
the over-bold. By daylight he can, at least, see where 
he is going. His hair may rise as he views the seeming 
razor-edge margins by which his friend escapes disaster, 
but the objects ahead are readily identified and an ap- 
preciable interval elapses between perceiving and over- 
taking. 

At night the range of the headlights is very limited. 
A hundred yards in front nothing is visible save form- 
less outlines. From the first ghostlike glimpse to the 
disappearance in the black void behind elapse but a few 
brief seconds. The driver must note and identify the 
vague outlines through previous experience before his 
less alert passenger has time to speculate whether the 
object ahead is a dirt pile, a bend in the road, or merely 
a change in color. He must know whether a vehicle 
ahead is going or coming; he must judge the space for 
passing, and he must be alert each instant for the chance 
gully, rail-crossing, and excavation. Sooner or later, in 
his quick interpretation of the phantom shapes ahead, 
he guesses wrong, and the papers have another accident 
story. 

There is no inherent reason why motoring at night 
should not be as safe and enjoyable as by daylight. It 
is simply a question of adequate illumination ;—in other 
words, of using lamps, not necessarily different from 
the best now in use, but considerably larger than the 
present average. It is entirely possible to illuminate 
the road not merely well but brilliantly for as much as 
a hundred yards, and to extend the working range of 
visibility to two or three times that distance. This per- 
mits even high-power cars to travel as fast after dark 
as by daylight, and with equal safety, since there is 
always a sufficient interval between first seeing an object 
and overtaking it. At twenty miles an hour a hundred 
yards is traversed in ten seconds; at thirty miles an 
hour in less than seven. From five to seven seconds, 
depending on the speed, should be the time minimum of 
complete visibility. 

To the writer’s mind the problem of ample illumina- 
tion is most easily solved for the average car, adding to 
the existing headlights a large swivel searchlight on the 
dashboard. The larger the lamp the less it scatters its 
light and the longer is its effective range. On a winding 
road the searchlight is swung to see past the turns, 
thereby saving the necessity for slackening. This is 
worth a great deal where time is an object. 


Moving Through the Solitude 


r¥XO USE the searchlight effectively one must be able 

to control the throttle by the foot, so that one hand 
is free for the searchlight while the other holds the steer- 
ing wheel. 

To one who has not ridden behind really powerful 
lamps, it is a little difficult to describe the sensations of 
the experience. It is as unlike the ordinary sort of 
night motoring as automobiling itself is unlike other 
sorts of locomotion. If the night is dark, literally noth 
ing is to be seen but in the light of the lamps them- 
selves, and the blackness behind the car is almost un- 
canny. Save for the hundred yards of highway just 
ahead, and the shadowy trees and other objects flanking 
it, you are out of touch with reality. The perfect soli 
tude through which you move lends a peculiar intimacy 
to your companions’ presence. The road becomes a golden 
river, flowing ceaselessly beneath the wheels. To right 
and left, shadowy hedges and houses and mysterious 
shapes flit swiftly by. 

At every turn the trees and bushes are splashed with 
radiance, and from all around the motor’s pulsing comes 
back in a thousand tiny echoes, faintly blended with the 
whisper of the wind. 

Quiet driving is, at night, the most enjoyable, as it 
unquestionably is the most restful. But now and again 
comes the necessity for speed. It may be to catch a 
train, to hurry a physician to a sick-bed, or merely to 
meet a delayed engagement. Whatever the cause of 
haste, if abundant road illumination was agreeable be 
fore, it is a positive armor of defense now. If you are 
driving, you realize that your life is in your own indi 
vidual hand. A bend in the road—a touch of the horn— 
the searchlight is swung wide, and with geometrical pre 
cision you sweep around and straighten out for a race 
along the level stretch beyond. Some strange dark object 
bulks into view: you slacken an instant, and find that it 
is a thrashing machine, left lanternless just off the road. 
A masked crossing: you throttle sharply and sound the 
horn. Always you drive for the highest speed at which 
you can control the car within the distance visible, and 
the throttle opens and shuts, and the motor’s whir rises 
and falls, in concord with the swaying of that mirrored 
flame. 

The motorist of the future will drive by night ex 
actly as he does by day—with equal freedom, equal com 
fort, equal safety, and almost equal speed. To be 
virtually deprived of the use of one’s car during the 
hours most available to the average man of affairs is 
absurd and irrational. Rightly managed, motoring at 
night is every whit as enjoyable as by daylight—in many 
respects more so and it deserves much more serious 
consideration, both as a sport and as an antidote to 
business worry, than it has usually been given. 







































































This is because they are simpler in con- 
struction, more reliable in operation, and prac- 
tically indestructible. 

Once you have installed the Columbia in 
your car, you need give it no further attention. 
You can almost forget that you have an ignition 
system. 

You will have warning when you need a 
new battery, and still have over 100 miles of 
good running left. 

The magneto, with its multitude of me- 






MULTIPLE BATTERIES | 


do the work of storage battery or magneto— 
and auxiliary as well—with less expense, better 
service, and no repairs. 


chanical parts, must be constantly oiled, cleaned 
and protected from dust or moisture. 


It has a hundred ways of going wrong. 


The storage battery requires frequent and 
expensive recharging—even when not in use— 
to prevent sulphating and deterioration. 


When either magneto or storage battery 
fails, it fails without warning. You are left 
stalled on the road, unless you have a reliable 
auxiliary.” 











Read the following comparison. It will be profitable and interesting. 


STORAGE BATTERY FAULTS 


Must have continual attention. The 
best manufacturers advise very frequent 
recharging—thus increasing expense also 
—even when the battery is used only as 
auxiliary. Unless this is done sulphating 
will result. 

Can not stand wetting or rough treat- 
ment. ‘The internal arrangement of plates, 
cells and connections necessitates careful 
handling. The use of sulphuric acid— 
the strongest acid known—threatens 
injury to skin and clothes, as well as car 
or boat. 

Once sulphated or broken its efficiency 
is beyond redemption. You might as well 
not try to repair it. It would cost more 
in the end than four or five Columbia 
Multiples. 

Unreliable, because its efficiency de- 
pends on constant recharging, condition 
of plates, escape of gas, etc., etc. 


Gives no warning of exhaustion. 
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* Columbia Multiple Batteries are superior to 
other sources for primary sparking and auxiliary 
purposes, as well as for the complete electrical 
equipment of automobiles, motor boats, etc., 
etc. 


Sold by leading automobile and electrical 
supply houses and garages everywhere. 


Price $5.00 ($6.00 west of the Mississippi 


River). 


If your dealer does not handle, write us 
direct, giving his name. 





THE COLUMBIA MULTIPLE 


Needs no attention whatever. It does 
not deteriorate when not in use. 13,500 
miles have actually been registered by a car 
running on the Multiple Battery alone, with- 
out any attention or trouble of any sort. 

Is an indestructible unit. It will run per- 
fectly after being totally submerged. You 
can drop it from a height of |six feet without 
injuring it. Apply these tests to storage bat- 
teries or magneto and note results. 

Never needs repair. There is nothingtoget 
out of order. Total destruction is the only 
way to injure it. Only its ultimate exhaustion 
can affect its efficiency and not until after 
several thousand miles of running. 

Absolutely reliable from the start. The 
construction of Columbia Multiple Batteries 
makes uniformity certain. 

Gives warning of exhaustion 100-200 
miles ahead. 





MAGNETO TROUBLES 


Must be oiled, cleaned and protected 
from dust or moisture. The distributor, 
contact- breaker, bearings, etc., must be 
carefully looked after. Also with a mag- 
neto the coil and spark plugs are more 
liable to trouble than with a Columbia 
Multiple. 


Is subject to many disorders. The 
slipping of magneto gear may easily 
wreck your engine by premature ex- 
plosion or back-firing. Internal short- 
circuiting may be caused by old oil, 
moisture, dust, puncture of insulation, etc. 

Is as hard to repair as a watch—and 
about as much use in trying. After 
trouble is once located in the magneto, 
the only practical resource is to send it 
back to the garage or factory. 

Reliable—until any of its many parts 
goes wrong. ‘Then you do not get a 
poor current—you get none at all. 

Gives no warning of failure. 


ae 


Descriptive booklet sent free for the name of 
your dealer. It contains valuable information 
for every owner of an automobile or motor boat. 

Diagrams furnished free, showing Multiple 
Series method of wiring, for those whose bat- 
tery boxes will not permit use of Columbia 
Multiple Battery. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO. 


Largest Battery Manu- 
facturers in the World 


2001 W. 117th St. Cleveland 


RELIABLE IGNITION 
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The American Car 
To Date 


The Passing of the Tradition About 
the Supremacy of European Makes 





—— 


By JULIAN STREET 


-" HICH do you consider the best car in the 


world?” I asked a famous racing driver. 
He named two American machines, de- 
claring that his sole preference between 
them lay with the greater horse-power—the more “juice,” 
as he expressed it. 
I had expected him to pick a foreign car, for, though 
[ well knew that the day of apology for the American 
machine had passed, the legend of European superiority 
still clung with me. This legend was true ten years 
ago; true five years ago; true; perhaps, a year ago. 
Inquiry, observation, and experience lead me to believe 
that it is not true to-day. Though a temperate nature 
prevents my joining with my friend, the racing driver, in 
positive assertion that our cars are better, nothing deters 
me from erying out that they are every whit as good. 
If the high-grade American automobile of this year is, 
as I contend, the full equal of the foreign car, it instantly 
becomes, through the operation of the tariff and a sim 
ple paradox, commercially superior in the United States. 
No one likes to pay too much for anything. Convince 
the American motorist that his requirements can be met 
by the home product, and he is with you—with you for 
patriotism and pocketbook. Indications are that he is 
more than half convinced already. Many automobilists 
who would have nothing but the foreign cars a few years 
since now own American machines, and find them emi- 
nently satisfactory. 

















Catching Up with Europe 


B* TAKING up motoring first, Europe secured the 
lead of the United States—a lead which it has taken 
us ten years to overcome. How have we overcome it? 
That American engineers are the equals, if not the 
superiors, of the engineers of other countries will, I 
believe, be granted. Is there any reason why, excelling 
as we do in other engineering branches, we should be 
deficient in automobile engineering? Lack of experience 
quite naturally retarded progress at the outset, but ex- 
perience has come with astounding rapidity. To-day 
American automobile engineers know everything their 
foreign confréres know. They have watched Europe 
through her experimental stages, and profited alike by 
her mistakes and her successes. And incidentally, while 
catching up with her, they have accomplished certain 
things which Europe was not able to accomplish—the 
successful air-cooled motor, for example. 
= < What of materials? Europe was first to develop spe- 
cial automobile steels. Our deficiency, until three or 
. four years ago, in this respect was the greatest of our 
stumbling blocks. The beginning of our final dash to 
the pole of equality began with our first use of alloy 
steels—made necessary, by the way, through racing. 
To-day we know as much as anybody does about alloys. 
We use them freely everywhere. What is the result? 
Our ears “stand up.” Where moving parts used to wear 
thin and break, or need continual adjustment, they are 
now tough and strong. Where axles, steering rods, 
frames, and springs used to break, they now hold firm. 
Even in accidents they bend, but do not fracture. Parts 
may be made lighter, yet infinitely stronger. The net 
result may be expressed in the sing-song lay of the 
advertisements: “Safety—Comfort—Reliability.” There 
is but a single count on which I am disposed to uphold 
the European car at present. I do believe that in the 
matter of the finish of unimportant mechanical parts it 
is still superior. The best of foreign cars have almost 
a complete hand finish. Sharp places are filed away by 
devoted workmen, so that the hand, reaching into the 
mechanism, meets with no cutting edge, no tearing point. 
Even the ends of cotter-pins are blunted. There may be 
some American machines in which this loving care fon 
detail shows itself, but it is my belief that the work 
men of France, Italy, and Germany have more esprit 
than ours; that they work with more affection for the 
thing they work on; that this affection shows itself in 
little details such as I have mentioned. 





























The Interchangeability of Parts 





AT OW contrast with the minute advantages of minor 
4 finish the wonderful interchangeability of parts de 
veloped in America. It is a not uncommon test amcng 
our manufacturers to take entirely apart several curs 
of the same make and rebuild again, selecting the parts 
indiscriminately, so that each reassembled car is made 
of portions of each of the originals. This is a test of 
interchangeability which I doubt if many European cars 
could pass. The advantages are obvious. 

During the week ending September 18, 1909, 468 auto 
mobiles were registered in New York State. Of these 
but 38 were foreign cars. The American gasoline ma 
chines numbered 409, of which number 132 machines 
might be said to come within the “high-priced” limit, 
while 277 were popular in price. The total registration 
for the corresponding week in the previous year showed 
little more than half as many ears in all. 











In the whole month of April, 1909, 936 machines were 
registered in California. Forty-eight were either steam 
} ears o1 electrics 887 American gasoline machines. There 
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Town and Country Car 
15-30 H. P. 








The Stearns— The Car Luxurious’ 


The Stearns is just what these words imply “a car designed and built throughout 
to embody the extreme of richness, elegance and convenience for urban and suburban use. 


Equipped with a motor so flexible as to take smoothly the short, sharp corners 
and curves of city streets, yet powerful enough for any road conditions encountered 


in town or country. 


So constructed as to permit of easily turning in narrow streets. 


The ideal car for all the social exigencies of daily life-—the theatre, shopping, calling 
or evening functions—and for all kinds of weather. 


Easy of access, with wide, roomy seats. 


Limousines and landaulets fitted with 


electric light, clock, note pad, cigar lighter, speaking tube and every convenience; richly 


finished in broadcloth or whipcord 


The Sturdiest Car 


No one knows how long a Stearns will last, for no 
Stearns has ever worn out. 


Stearns cars have been made continually for the 
past 13 years, and as far as we know every Stearns 
ever built is in active use today. 


Each car, before it is sent from the factory, is given 
a rigorous test for endurance. It is tested out in the 
country, where every resistance that any car will ever 
encounter is met. 


Stearns cars have more reserve power than any 
car of like rating of any make—the reserve force in a 
Stearns engine is what has made Stearns power famous. 

We spend extravagantly in the making, where the 
expenditure adds to the strength. 


That's why the Stearns costs more than common 
cars. 


But that’s why the Stearns endures. 


The Ultimate Car 


No car is more luxurious or aristocratic. 


It is mechanically perfect and the sturdiest car 
made. Because of this and its wonderful reserve power 
the Stearns is the ultimate car. 


Most Stearns owners have owned other makes. It 
has seemed natural for them to progress gradually 
through varying grades of quality until they reached the 
Stearns—the ultimate of excellence. 


But once Stearns owners, they have settled down 
into a contented pride of ownership, for the Stearns is 
the ultimate car—the car to keep. 

The car shown above is the famous 15-30 H. P 
Stearns Limousine Town and Country Car. It can-also 
be had in landaulet, touring car or toy tonneau body. 

A more powerful car than the one illustrated, of 
equal quality and luxury, will be found in the 30-60 
H. P. chassis with limousine body 


Licensed under the Selden patent. 


THE F. B. STEARNS CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


“The White Line Radiator 


Belongs to the Stearns”’ 
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was but one lonely foreign car! Almost a third of the 


American gasoline machines were of the more expensive 
class. Over one hundred cars of a single low-price 
make were registered, while the leading car of the more 
costly class showed 36. 

Wisconsin in the same month listed 482 machines, 
every one of which was made in the United States. | 
lowa showed but a solitary foreign car in May, 1909, { 
out of a total registration of 968 machines; 7 were elec 
trics, 8 steamers, and the 952 remaining cars were very 
largely of the cheaper grades; 155 cars of one low-priced 
make were listed. The showing of the most expensive 
cars was very slight. 

In considering American machines and the market 
for them, it should not be forgotten that the little car 
is often the advance agent of the big one. When a man 
purchases a low-priced car it may be said that the “bug” 
has “bittén” him. But once let the gasoline circulate 
throughout his system, let him become a chronic case, and Cc 
he will very likely buy a car of higher power, higher 
price. Yet there are many low-priced cars which should 
fill all requirements. The old question of “reliability” 
no longer haunts us. The automobile buyer has a right 
to expect reliability, and the car which can not furnish 
it can not live. Look for yourself. Watch the roads. 
You see ten cars to-day where you saw one three years 
ago, yet the automobilist of the funny papers, the man 
who lay upon his back beneath his car, with legs pro- 
truding in the road, and grease all over him, has been 
relegated to mythology. When you see a machine 
halted at the roadside, you almost always see a tire 
being changed—and even tires are better than they 
used to be. It is seldom that adjustments are made upon 
the road, and such as are made are usually slight. As 
for sinking to the shameless state of being towed, such 
things never happen. “What, never?” asks the Echo. 
“Well, hardly ever,’ I amend. 
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Conveying Provisions to People in a Flooded Town 








“Will Automobiles be Cheaper ?” 
N EXT in importance to reliability comes price. High- 
e’ priced and low-priced cars have their firm adher- 
ents, yet everywhere we hear the question: ‘Will auto- 


mobiles be cheaper?” Lo 
It seems to me that this question may best be an- at 
swered with another. Will materials and labor be 


cheaper? In the past year the cost of both has risen. 
Many of the materials used in automobile construction 
are controlled by monopolies. Others are imported. So 
the question boils down to the simple little problems 
of Labor, Monopolies, and Tariff. 

It would be futile to attempt here a discussion of the 
old controversies as to points of design. Chain-drive vs. 
shaft-drive, high-tension vs. low-tension magnetos, make- 
and-break vs. jump-spark ignition, two-cycle vs. four-cycle 
engines, air-cooling vs. water-cooling, four cylinders vs. 
six. But there are broader and less dangerous subjects. 
Consider fuel, for instance. Gasoline has grown much 
more expensive with the growth of the gas engine. The 
quality of ordinary automobile gasoline is lower than 
it used to be. The end of the supply may be too far 
off to be worth contemplating, but the question of ex- 
pense is not a negligible one. If gasoline becomes much I 
more expensive, other fuels will be found. 


Bal 





rhe tire problem is still with us, though in less aggra- 

vated form. The tire is the acknowledged weak spot of 

the automobile to-day. ‘Tires with the resiliency of our | 
- ; 3 ‘ inflated tubes of vegetable compound, but with greater 
Touring Over the Broad Flat Roads of Florida strength and toughness will, it oie certain, be devised. i 
Several substitutes and variants are already on the mar- 
ket, and devices for quick and easy tire changing are in 
general use. The quick detachable rim, the demountable 
rim, and the later combination of the two, have already 
removed the horrors of tire replacement. 

Perfect carburation has, I believe, yet to be achieved, 
although there are many good carbureters which give 
no trouble. The carbureter in the present state of its 
development is a compromise. For high speed it should 
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be adjusted in one way, and for low speed and low fuel 1 

it consumption in another. In most cars it is set between I 
a these two extreme adjustments, and, being so set, does 
tit not give the fullest possible efficiency at either extremity. 

A Motoring Millennium t 
YELF-STARTING devices have already come in for at- 

h tention, at least one maker having gone so far as to ‘ 


do away entirely with cranking, which is, especially with 
larger cars and in cold weather, really hard work. Many 
women who enjoy cars of high power and who are com 


petent chauffeuses, have not the strength to crank the I 
larger engines. The general adoption of self-starting t 
devices and the solution of the tire problem will open q 
a much wider field to women motorists. ; 

Smoke and the odors from exhaust gases are causing . 
innoyance in cities. These annoyances will be reduced . 
or done away with as lubrication is improved. Graphite : 
in solution with oil is highly spoken of as a gas-engine \ 
lubricant and oil-saver, and may come into general use t 

\s the motoring millennium draws near, our perfect Nh 
cars will have more perfect drivers. Chauffeurs’ wages : 


will come down or chauffeurs’ abilities go up. Chauf 





feurs there are to-day who are worthy of their hire 











who are honest, who really understand their cars and 
keep them up, who have the gift for driving. But these 
I do not think are in the majority. How is a man who 
coesn’t understand the car he owns to know whether o1 
not his chauffeur understands it and tells the truth about 
| it [ am astounded every now and then at the ignorance | 
and gross incompetence one sees behind a steering whee 
There is caste among chauffeurs, you may be sur 
Picnicking in the Orchard No one dislikes the dangerous, piratical chauffeur more 
heartily than the able, self-respecting one dislikes hin 
. ‘ , And ah! by the time that all cars and all chauffeurs ar 
Various Uses to Which the American Made Car is Put in America perfect, our country will be paved, yea even unto th 
main highways of Connecticut 





















































Anti: Skid Chains 





Prevent skidding absolutely and WON’T 


cut or hurt your tires — this we guarantee | 1910 HERRESHOFF 


The Fox Tire Chain prevents skidding absolutely. It is the only 


chain which does. We stand behind this statement fully—zt will keep The only light car which is bred of the 
your car from skidding. It will enable you to use your car on days when ° . 
you would not dare take it out otherwise. same stock as the cars of highest price 
The Fox CAN’T cut your tires. In the Fox, no edge, no cutting NHE Herreshoft car 1s designed for 
surface of any kind comes against the tire. Nothing except a broad, flat, 


perfectly smooth metal surface w7zthout edges, touches the tire. The 
broad flat links fit the shoe as harmlessly and as closely as a piece of 


those discriminating motorists who 


tire tape. If you should swing a heavy sledge hammer against the links " nen . ¥ " 2 : 

of the Fox Cross Chain, not once, but many times, you could not make want the excellence of the big high 
it cut into the tires. If you should do this with other ch: ains, you would : ° ° 
quickly drive “ links into the rubber and cut a great hole perhaps with powered Car without the CxCesslve siZe 
the very first blow. 


and large consequent up-keep and oper- 
We have a booklet which will tell you more about Fox Chains than . . . . 
a dozen ads. like this. It will tell you also how to save your tires. Write atl ng ex pen Sc wh ich the big Car en tails. 


for it, mentioning Collier’s—it’s valuable and it’s free. 





Built of the same material, it has the same 








Desk Per the Fax Euhibiting at grace and beauty of line and finish, the refine- 
st she Bheene Si Olas ment of detail which commend the big car, 


while its size and power are sufficient to do all 
the work most motorists require. 

Itisafive passenger car, equipped with 24 
horse-power, and will attain a speed of 55 miles 
——— % an hour or climb any hill ordinarily encoun- 
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? tered in touring. It weighs only 1750 pounds. 
FOX METALLIC TIRE BELT CO. a *> 1 epee 
F17-19 McKibben Street Brooklyn, N.Y. Its lightness 1s derived from compact de- 
eM oy ey came Wants ene ee Ah nece eet sign, simplicity in construction and the use of 
the strongest materials. The ability to com- 
bine lightness and strength comes from an ex- 
iii pert knowlec ige of metals, to be gained only 
e ed through experience. 
A\ B) 
aN yy) . eal x oe ae) P - ak ° . " 
ee Li, ERRESHOFE’S experience in yacht 
f 
SLL Bee building admirably equips him for 
mae we ‘4 veg 2 v . 

STRAY | } en . i Pesieeti 
. Cen Jig this work, w hile his phenomenal suCCESS 
WAL MAGAZINg = f i" / 

, In motor boat construction prove s his 

° exceptional ability to get high nh yeaa 
| Take this offer — ‘ 
; | out of his gasoline motors. 

1 A strongly bound copy of the MoToR’s editorial pages con : f 
‘ masterful 104-page book, “How tain everything of interest to No one in America has made so good a 
n to Drive an Automobile” I? REE with ‘the motorist—descriptions of | record or has won more signal honors with 
. \ si hs’ trial subseri cars, parts, accessories, etc.. motor boats. He made the most of this ex 
£ A six-months {[tYrial subscrip touring articles, useful infor ‘ ‘ " i” * , 
. ¢ eee : | Tes yerlence - sion an onstructl r@) S 
tion for MoTOoR, the National wintion~“all altenctively iina ne in = de ign and c tion of thi 
L- Magazine of Motoring, at the trated and perfectly printed. small car of class. | | 
0 special introductory price of , hb Lightness means economy in operation 
h only $1, regular price $3 a year. MoToR's advertising pages and up-keep. The 1909 Herreshoff cars made 
y are just as important to the yhenomenal record in tire saving. 7000 miles 
. a ¢ ( 5 
MoToR is for everybody in reader, particularly to the e y RE Laem 
g terested in motor cars, eithe1 prospective buyer, as the text were frequent y attaines wit 10Uut ti ire rep acement. 
n as a prospective buyer or as pages. And who — veteran Its low gasoline consumption was remark- 
an owner of a motor car enthusiast or novice—is not able; 2¢ miles on a gallon of gasoline was an 
ig “OS “ctive ‘er ? 5 Ce . 2 “ 7 
d ' ; a prospective buyer? These ordinary performance. Its oil consumption was 
"ei No matter what information interesting pages contain the 
agg : > abide : eae also moderate, while other expenses of main- 
ne you want about motor cars announcements of all the 
e their parts or accessories standard manufacturers of tenance and up-keep were wonderfully small. 
et MoToR is the most reliable cars, parts, accessories, etc.. 7 ai eh : 
a source. in the world. I [ saved its initial cost, compared to the big cars, 
| ‘ . : 
e, in tires alone, while rendering the same service. 
id ‘ ‘ 
ge To secure this exceptional offer | Every line of its appearance bes yoke its qual lity 
«é . 
ho the 104-page book ‘‘How to Drive cat i ineeivals oc the hieh ariel 
. ; ; » as a] : 
nie | an Automobile,”? and the ‘six- | marked it as distinctively e g pricec 
ut months’ introductory trial subscrip- foreign cars. 
tion for MoToR at a saving of If these qualities appeal to you the 1910 Herreshof 
re 33% —merely wrap up a dollar t $1660 ie the car you se seeking. Let us tell yo 
re bill and mail it to-day at our risk coal lg ir sgt IR ope ae 
now—before it is too late. 
Address—to-day —MoToR, Room 383 HERRESHOFF MOTOR COMPANY 
: Detroit, Mich. 
2 Duane Street New York City Desirable agency arrangements can be made for unassigned territory 
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Drivi 
riving Your OwnCar ||| 
Things Worth While to Know | 
- ( 
By TIMOTHY HAY 
HIS article does not pretend to treat of the de- 
tailed care of an automobile, all of which may be 
discovered in a book of instructions or other 
wise furnished gratuitously by dealers, but rather , 
to take up the odds and ends of information that one is 
apt to gather more from experience than from the ordi- 
nary literature upon the subject. 
Cranking seems one of the first points, in the natu- 
ral ofder of things, to consider, and it should be un- 
necessary to lay emphasis upon the fact that careless 
cranking breaks wrists and cracks heads; use the utmost 
caution. A good rule is to set the spark as it should be 
and grasp the crank preparatory to twirling it, but, in- 
stead, release it, and take one more look at the spark 
before finally cranking, at the same time observing 
whether or no the front wheels of the car point directly 
ahead, for, if turned to one side, the steering wheel will 
be revolved, so that what may seem at first glance to be 
a retarded spark will prove to be full speed ahead. Th 
Wear and Tear h 
| RIVE with a downward grip upon the wheel, but Cc 
this is the custom of but comparatively few. The Th 
upward grip is the natural one, but less secure in case Si 
of sudden jolts or the explosion of a front shoe, which j 
might throw the steering gear entirely out of hand. S 
Those who wish to operate a car economically would a 
do well to observe how others, who care not for the cost So 
; : ‘ , : of maintenance, nor the comfort of the passengers, stop 
The Number of Women Who Drive Their Own Car and Understand It, is Increasing Amazingly | and start their ears. Notice how, as the low speed is Ci 
engaged, the car starts with a jump. Examine the exact n 
spot on the road or pavement where this occurred, and d 
7 then draw your conclusion what the wear must have been 
upon the rear shoes. This may be very largely avoided But 
by having the spark well retarded when the power first Ww 
takes hold and then gradually advanced. The 
| . . . . c 
| [t is all this that counts in the wear and tear. Sud- . 
den stops work just the same way. By careful use the IS 
mileage can be brought up to eight or ten thousand miles, y' 
and if a driver using a shoe enjoying a good reputa- in 
tion is not getting more than the guaranteed mileage, 
he should first investigate his own possible misdoing hi 
before starting up trouble elsewhere. In 
While we are on the subject of shoes, it is important de 
to understand this mileage question. They almost all 
carry what may be termed a “Gentleman’s Guarantee” L 
for three thousand miles or more, according to the w 
maker. Consequently, it is a paying proposition to have r 
some device for registering the distance covered, and W 
whenever a new shoe is put on the mileage should be Ca 
carefully kept track of. If it falls short of the allotted th 
measure, and there seems reason to believe that the | 7 
maker of the shoe is responsible, present your case. W 
If the proof of weakness in the shoe is well established, al 
and the maker accepts your statement of the mileage th 
run—as is the usual custom—you will be given credit ; 
toward a new shoe, based on what the proportional mile It ) 
age had out of the old shoe bears to the guaranteed W. 
distanee which it should have run. h: 
The Brakes al 
[* IS the shoe that will exceed the guaranteed limit th 
that should be sought. It is this excess mileage, so This 
called, obtained either through good shoes or careful 
driving, or both, upon which one must rely for economy. bj 
To this end it is wise for one not well posted upon the m 
quality of the different makes’ to test out two kinds. ca 
} Be sure that the two of a kind are not either both front r 
or both rear shoes, because of the heavier traction which y‘ 
comes upon the latter. re 
Brakes deserve serious consideration. They are relied It m 
upon entirely too much. This keeping up a twenty or 
thirty-mile clip to within a few feet of an obstacle, and ac 
then jamming down the brakes so as to bring every one ve 
“up standing,” would wear the surface off a pile-driver. t: 
One whose name is a household word to all automobilists a 
has said: “If I expect to make a stop I throw off my 15 
power long enough before to gradually coast down to the Men 
objective point, and with a slight touch of the brake 
bring my car to rest. Ignorant and foolhardy drivers are ju 
the ones who wear out their brakes.” A} 
The cautious driver does not rely upon either the foot ca 
or emergency brake, only as in the way of an auxiliary 
or reserve use, in going down steep or long grades. A as 
common way is to “go down through the engine,” which Wwe 
means that the clutch is left in and the speed lever set If it 
at “low,” “intermediate,” or whatever the steepness of 
the grade may demand, and the power shut off. Gravity th 
will work the engine. and this is the most effective brak« de 
in the world \ mere touch now and then with the foot wi 
brake will keep everything in control, so the “emergency” 
| may be left for what its name signifies If the hill is bu 
dangerously steep, brakes are unsafe, and using the e1 ink 
gine in the way described is the better plan The 
| When approaching the end of the grade. it takes but 
little experience to make gravity crank the ear without SC 
: a : 1 : : ‘ : any loss of speed Be very careful, however, that the tri 
¢ ae : , inns ‘S spark is fully retarded before switching on the battery 
oo ne saa e i 9 ie, an or magneto | 
, ke : thn a The engine is also the best possible brake to hold th | Al 
ne hei te, WI = 3 tn? ‘ar in an emergency on a stec : ascent. Any real danget : 
may be avoided by making it a rule never to attempt 
The Familiar Road Spectacle—Tire Trouble—Which Would be Less Common if Drivers Used Brains to take a sharp up-grade except upon the lowest spec 
| is there vill be no need to change gears W iil FOU! 
] —— Se — ee I 
== : ———— : =< = 
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How does the American 
stand in your community ? 


The Traveler 





40-inch wheels 


While, AMELIA 


“A car for the discriminating few” 


The output of the American plant 
has always been restricted in 
comparison with some others. 

The policy has been to- build 
several hundred cars each 
season and make every car 
a masterpiece. 

So it may be that in your 
community the American has 
not yet received a widespread 
distribution. 

But if it has, this is what you 
will find :— 

That the American (invariably) 
is owned by fellow citizens of 
yours who know what is best 
in motor car construction and 
have the wherewithal to buy it. 

In New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Los Angeles, Cincinnati, Salt 
Lake, Seattle, Milwaukee— 
where large numbers of Ameri- 
can cars are in commission— 
the American shares honors 
with the best of its class; 
and no American sells for less 
than $4,000. 

It yields nothing to those cars 
which, by common consent, 
have been given precedence 
almost since the inception of 
the industry. 

This admission of the American 
by the best men in each com- 
munity to the little group of 
cars whose preeminence is be- 
yond question is in some ways 
remarkable. 

It means that the American has 
achieved in the last three 
years a rank which was at- 
tained by the others only after 
I5 years of endeavor. 

Men of wealth and _ motor 
judgment have not given the 
American their preference be- 
Cause it was merely as good 
as the other fine cars to which 
we have referred. 

If it were simply as good a car, 
their longer pe ‘riod of prece 
dence in the high grade field 
would be apt to cause thi 
buyer to hesitate about mak 
ing a change. 

The American is entering on its 
seventh season—but the real 
truth is that in the last three 


years it has made such strides 
in its class that it now enjoys 
very obvious structural and 
operative advantages which 
are not to be found in these 
other claimants for the favor of 
those to whom price is no bar. 

Thus, no seasoned motorist can 
fail to observe, the moment he 
engages the clutch, that the 
American obeys the impulse of 
its big powerful engine with 
an amazing promptness and 
ease which he has never 
paralleled. 

And once under way, this steady 
forging ahead—this splendid 
vibrationless momentum — 
gives him a riding smooth- 
ness which he has never before 
experienced. 

When the ordinary car of even 
the highest and the costliest 
construction travels at a speed 
of 25 or 30 or 35 miles, you are 
fussily conscious of that fact. 

When your American attains the 
same rate of going, your eye 
lights on the speedometer with 
amazement—you cannot be- 
lieve it possible that you are 
covering the ground at a 30 
or 35-mile clip. 

That is one of the greatest joys 
of American ownership—the 
American power plant never 
labors, never fusses and fumes, 
no matter what the speed. 

At 60 or even 70 miles an hour, 
the engine is just as cool and 
just as 


seen 


noiseless as when 
‘loafing along” at 30 miles, 

It is a fact that it is this peculiar 
quality which, more than any 
other, first attracts an owner 
to the American; and the 
consequent discovery of its 
superb structural and oper 
ative qualities that induce his 
transfer of allegiance to this 
car. 

That this is true will not 
remarkable or unusual 


seem 

when 
you have had a demonstra 
tion of the 
qualities 

Arrange now fot 


American’s unique 


demon 
stration, and write for the 


this 


talogu 


AMERICAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


on. ™ iverunatman dota. IND. 


indard Manuf 


4.M.C.M.A 
ANSWERING I 


IESE ADVERT 


ISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION 


Make sure of the motor before 


you buy 


Something like one hundred prospective buyers 
have come to this great plant from all parts 
of the country during the past year. 

It is an interesting and impressive fact that in 
every single instance, they bought a J 
Electric Cotte they teh, , ice 

Some of them already owned electric carriages 
of other makes. 

A great many had visited other plants. 

Not one, as we have said, went away without 
buying. 


And the result could really not have been other- 
wise 





The efficiency of an electric carriage is ies: 
ent upon certain elements concerning which 
the investigator can readily satisfy himself. 

Thus, “the motor is of prime importance. 

Your carriage might be perfect in every other point, 
and a model of elegance besides; but if you were 
not absolutely sure of the motor, it would be 

folly indeed to buy. 


In this respect the Veto. Electric enjoys an ad- 
vantage which is almost sufficient of itself to bar 
the buyer from choosing any other car. 


No other plant in America manufacturing electric 
carriages makes its own motors; and a ‘stock 
motor’’—by which we mean a motor built to 
run any kind of machinery—is a dubious and a 
doubtful quantity. 

In a gas car it is desirable that the motor should bx 
built in the plant which assembles or manufac- 
tures the car, but in an electric it is absolutely 
imperative. 

The great Elwell-Parker plant in Cleveland—the 
only one of its kind in the country devoted ex- 
clusively to the manufacture of motors for electric 


The successful overland tours of the Detioit- 2OW, Electric have been the talk of the 


automobile world for several years; aad its recent tr 





sh 





carriages—is a part of the Dertawe Electric equip- 


ment—purchased at a cost r of nea! nearly $500,000. 


The motor which you get in your Wetton Elec- 
€ i yc g y Elec 


tric was made for your carriage and no other. 


The vital importance of this will be instantly ap- 


parent 

This is only one of the Wetton Electric advan- 
tages which would make your choice inevitable 
f yo ld visi > grea Detioiw. tlec- 
if you too could visit the great Elec 
tric plant. 

The Dehaw. 
5 ; : 
field, because it monopolizes the finest equipment 
and the finest experience in the world devoted to 
that purpose. 


Electric is indubitably first in its 


We are serenely confident of your decision if you 
will but investigate the real facts. 


The first step is your request for the catalogue. 


h of 





the Munsey tour route--running with the gasoline cars—further emphasizes 


the superiority of its motor and other mechanical features. 
carriage had the hardihood to enter the most Détioit. 


season—though all were invited and knew the 


No other electric 
gruelling tour of the 
would make the trip 


ANDERSON CARRIAGE CO., Dept. CM, DETROIT, MICH. 
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“OHIO” Forty-A 35- $1, oT bY . 
40 h. p., fully equipped J f* 
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“*Little”’ 


Details of Construction that Show 


Whether the Car You Buy Has Been Skimped 


”? 


T pays ‘to get down to brass tacks. 

The ‘‘little’’ details of motor car con- 
struction are never explained and brought 
out for your inspection on cars that have 
been skimped— but they are important 
and you should hunt for them. 


Here are some of the “little thing: 
that you will find in the OHIO ($1,850, 
fully equipped). You will also find them 
in cars that cost two or three thousand 
more. They are the ear marks of high 
grade construction 


Look for them in any car before you 
buy 

Cooling Fan, ix blades, aluminu (not tin « 
heet steel) n ade jt one ft Ball- be arings, 1” 
enter adh gt I tl hou Brak es, un to 
equalizers Brake phen "Bi 16 inch 3 
ir dian eter. Steering Re: ach aa ede, extra heavy 
and strong, joints of spring end reach protected 
with leather housings. Stecring Gear, irreversible. 
Levers, drop forged, or « cible eel. Radiator, 
genuine Mercedes type; | ie of radiator and hood 





ith rawhide Ignition 





vided for every part needing lubrication. Muffler, 
extra lengih deadened with asbestos packing. 
Gasoline Tank, extra large and heavy, tinned 
inside and out. Starting Crank, drop forged, grip of 
hard rubber Rubber Bumpers On front springs, high- 





est grade (A) rubber. Heavy Jump Straps, on rear 
springs. Steering Wheel, 18 inches in diameter with 
aluminum spider attached to 1 34 inch mast jacket. 
Fenders, extra width, reinforced, with continuous 
guards and visors. Crank and Transmission Cases, 

ade of aluminum. Accoumtty. castellated nuts 
and cotter pit ‘Gecudane 


SPECIFICATIONS IN BRIEF 


t mit Powes Plant; three point haps nsion; Engine, 

ylinder; 4-cycle; 4% inch bore by 

434 inch stroke; thermo-syphon radiation. Transe 
14% nickel steel, selective type; 3-plate 
Frame, straight line, 


cold rolled steel, 
channel section. Wheelbase, 115 inches. Wheels, 
34x4, artillery pattern, QO. D. rir 


mission——o 






Axles, double 
channel section steel front, full loating rear. 
Springs, semi-elliptic front and rear, very long. 
Brakes, two sets, internal-expanding. Steering Gear 
irreversible, screw and nut type. Ignition, dua 
system, magneto and battery. Body, metal, 5- 
pa ; Equipment, fine cape top, automatic 
wi hield, speedometer, foot rail, vat l, two 
‘ light wo nps, tail lan gener- 





Cables, made oil and n re proof encasing in rge hor kit, foot pur jack and tire 
xira ndut Spring Bolts, ( e hardened, with ir kit. S assis pecifications apply to 
grease cups in en Oilers and Grease Cups, pro ix odel 
Send for CATALOG “C” and list of Agencies 
aa The OHIO Motor 
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up, Which is usually difficult to new drivers. If the 
power is lost while going up on the lowest speed, it 
would be a remarkably steep hill upon which the gears 
would not hold the car if the driver does not so forget 
himself as to throw out the clutch. Not only can the 
ear be held, with a reasonable use of the foot brake, 
without any possible danger, but it can be guided back 
ward to a place of safety, where it may again be cranked. 
If the gears hold the car so firmly that it will not run 
back at all with the clutch in, play it in and out gently, 
with the brakes in helpful control. This will permit 
backing by easy fits and starts, and prevent any rapid 
gathering of headway. 











Safeguards for Slippery Driving ; 


.\ KIDDING and slewing are two entirely different 
K) things. Relatively the same conditions enter into 
the rear wheels of an automobile that do into the fixed 
axles and wheels of a railroad ear, but, in the former 
case, they are not rigid. They work through what is 
called the “differential,” an understanding of which is 
absolutely essential to a comprehension of skidding and of 
safe driving. Raise one rear wheel with a jack, start 
your power, and observe how far your car will go; or run 
one wheel into a soft, wet gutter, and leave the other 
one high and dry on the crown pf the road, and start 
your power. 

In neither instance will you move a peg, all because of 
the differential. Both rear wheels must take hold if the 
Driving for Ladies is Great Sport ;—Let the Men Put on the Tires ear is to start. If one takes hold and the other revolves 
uselessly, no progress is accomplished. If one takes hold 
more than the other, and the road is “greasy,” as it is 
ealled, skidding is the outcome, for it must be evident 
that the wheel having the best grip upon the surface 
will have a tendency to describe a circle around the other. 
Study this same condition in the application of your 
brakes, for just as fearful catastrophes come from brake 
skidding as from power skidding. 

The best way is to go slowly when approaching diffi- 
culties of this nature, so that the car is in full control. 
Then, when slippery places are reached, one may coast 
through them or around a muddy corner. But suppose 
we are going down a slippery hill, and to coast means 
to let the car run away. That, indeed, might happen, but 
there would be no skidding. The safeguard here is to 
begin to coast slowly, with repeated slight applications 
of the brake, or if that does not hold it, then the brake 
must be continually engaged, but not to a point where 
either of the wheels will be “locked.” Some grades must 
not be attempted at all without chains. Wet sand is not 
dangerous in this respect; a clay surface without ruts 
is the béte noire of motorists. 

The lower the speed, the less the resultant damage in 
the event of skidding, and the better it can be controlled. 
When starting to skid, do not lose your head and forget 
An Incident of a Transcontinental Journey what to do. Throw off your power instantly, and not 
; apply the brake except with care and wisdom. Immedi- 
ately turn the front of the car in the same direction as 
that in which the rear end is skidding, as this is the one 
possible chance to correct the evil. 

But why take chances at all when one knows the roads 
to be in a dangerous condition? Chains or similar anti- 
skidding devices should be unhesitatingly used. 

Do not leave a car on a grade without trigging a wheel 
or cramping it against the curbing, particularly so if the 
power ison. Cars that may easily be held by the brakes 
when the machinery is at rest often start when the 
power is turned on, due to the vibration. 
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Caring for the Car 

Eloy: are two methods by which gasoline is fed to 

the carbureter, viz., gravity and pressure. Just a 
word about the former. It is possible to have the gaso 
line so low in the tank that, while the ear will run 
on level ground, it will not do so on a steep hill, 
owing to the fact that the gasoline will not feed into 
the engine. 





A chamois is an all-necessary accessory through which 
to strain the “petrol,” as it is called abroad. Gasoline § 
will pass through, but not so with water—which is often 
found in the poor grades. It also stops the dirt. But 


keep your chamois clean by wrapping it in a piece of k 
cheesecloth, and mark the side upon which the gasoline 

is poured, so that side will always be uppermost. Other W 
wise the dirt left from previous strainings may get into k 


the tank. 

Do not be niggardly in your oiling. Ten minutes ex 
pended every time the car is used, in screwing up grease 
cups, and attending to like matters, is worth hours at too 
distant intervals. The longer the oil in your crank case 
is used, the less life it has and the more liable to carbo- 
nize the cylinders. Renew it at least as often as your 
instruction book prescribes, for it is well to lean to 
safety in this particular. If your car has pet-cocks on 
the crank case to determine the oil level, test them every 
time before going out with it. 

Chere is so much to be said about pum tured shoes and 
blow-outs that only one suggestion will be made. In 
difficulties of this kind carefully run your hand com 
pletely around the inside of the shoe to see if something 
like a tack, not noticeable upon the outside, may be 
protruding upon the inside to again cause trouble. 

It is worth while to carry a rope sufficiently strong 








to pull your own or somebody else’s car out of a gutter 
or a mud-hole or other difficulty, of which there are 
many. 











As a last word, remember that we are all dependent 





The Goatmobile 






































upon the good will of the public for reasonable legisla 
A progressive citizen of Columbus, Ohio, anxious to emulate his more wealthy neighbors in possess- tive enactments restraining this delightful and useful 
ing an easy-going conveyance—and being possessed of one large he-goat, of whose electromotive | mode of locomotion. So, with this thought in mind, if 
force much has been printed, and more has been thought—conceived the scheme of harnessing the your gentlemanly instincts do not impel you to operate 
force in such a manner as would make it most easily controlled. Inability to protect the goat vour car with consideration for others, possibly you may 

by letters patent or a copyright, leaves the invention open, so that whomsoever will may copy it lo so out of selfish interests, that freedom from burden . 

L —— — ma some legal restrictions may not be lessened | 
I 
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Round Tread 
aN Regular Clincher 










Bailey Tread 
Regular Clincher 


No matter what car you own 
or intend to buy you can rely on 


GéJ Tres 


ea to give the most satisfactory service 


. or G & J Tire is designed so as to give blow outs or rim cutting if you use G & J 
the greatest possible mileage without Tires. You can enjoy that feeling of safety 
sacrificing resiliency. It has not only and sureness that so greatly increases the pleas- 
sufficient strength to meet every requirement, ure of motoring. And you can figure up your 
but enough margin of safety to withstand any tire expense at the end of the season and feel 
and allemergencies. You need have nofear of _ satisfied that you have had your money’s worth. 














Any automobile owner now using G & J Tires will corroborate our claims. Our 
1910 catalogue contains a few opinions from our multitude of satisfied customers. 
Send for it and you will see the wisdom of specifying G & J Tires on your 1910 car. 


G & J Tire Company a Branch Houses in All 





Indianapolis, Ind. Large Cities © 






Look for this trade-mark on the tires you buy 
Reg. U. S. Patent Office 










Round Tread 
Dunlop 









ROBERT BURMAN, 
winner of the 100-mile race at New Orleans, 
100-mile race at Columbus and other big con 
tests in Buick, equipped with Remy. He i 
shown driving at 80 miles an hour 











“REMY MAGNETO—the Greatest Made” 


—Rosert BuRMAN. 


Remy Electric Company, Anderson, Indiana. Lowell, September 6, 1909. 

Gentlemen:—I won the 212-mile race at Lowell today with a REMY Magneto, and as usual, did not know what a moment’s ignition trouble was. Besides 
winning the race, I also covered the fastest lap of the day, doing the ten and six-tenths miles in ten minutes and twelve seconds, conclusively proving that the 
REMY Magneto is the greatest magneto made at high as well as low speed. I cheerfully recommend REMY Magnetos to all drivers of automobiles. 


Yours respectfully, (Signed) ROBERT BURMAN. 


Over 100,000 Remy dined 
Sold for 1910 


Not one quantity user who helped make our immense 
1909 season has failed to adopt the REMY for 1910. 
Besides—many manufacturers have adopted the REMY for 
1910 who formerly used other magnetos. 


Our factory is the largest and best equipped plant in the world 
devoted exclusively to magneto manufacturing. 


REMY ELECTRIC COMPANY, Dept. 18 


Anderson, Indiana 
BRANCH DISTRIBUTING OFFICES: 
1400-1402 Michigan Ave. Automobile Bldg., 64th St. and Broadway 471 Woodward Ave. 406 East 15th St 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY DETROIT KANSAS CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 18341 
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The New 


Diamond 


Demountable Rim 


(The already inflated kind) 








Giving you your extra 


Diamond 
TIRES 


(Or any other clincher tire can be used) 


READY TO RUN 
AT ANY INSTANT 


Marking a distinct advance at every salient point— 


Security, Speed, Simplicity 





Any competent wheelwright can apply these 
rims to new or old wheels. 





IMPORTANT 


Whatever the type or style of rim you use, there 
is a Diamond tire to fit it. Diamond tires—the best cas- 
ings, the best tubes, are made in all types, including the 


“bolted on,” and the Mechanical or Dunlop. Also in all 
accepted styles of tread. 
Let us send “The Tire Instruction Book” illustrating 


the complete line. No charge. 


THE DIAMOND RUBBER CO., Akron, Ohio 


Direct distributing points in Principal Cities 




















The Only Complete Line of Shaft Driven Electrics 


HE announcement of the new Bevel Gear Shaft Drive Baker Electrics has proved the sensation 
of the year—yet bevel gear shaft drive is only one of the many good features which have put 
the Baker Electric in a class by itself. 

The progressiveness shown by the development and adoption of this new drive is equally apparent 
in every detail of every Baker model. 

It shows in the longer wheel base, which makes the body more roomy and increases the easy- 
riding qualities of the car. 

It shows in the new system of spring suspension, which does away with the annoying rattle of 
radius and torsion rods. 

It shows in the wheel bearings, with races centered directly under the spokes. 

It shows in the specially designed Motor, the only motor that will operate continuously without 
sparking or blackening of the commutator. 

It shows in the continuous torque drum controller, with its mechanical lock and safety device. 
The only controller made that will not arc or “freeze.” 

It shows in the combination of all these good features, and in adding to them the new bevel 
gear shaft drive that insures absolute freedom from chain troub! es, and makes your car more 
efficient the longer you run it. 

The bevel gear Baker Electric requires so little attention that you scarcely know it has a driving 
mechanism. 

It is the fastest and quietest electric, the handsomest, cleanest, most comfortable and most eco- 
‘nomical motor car, that has ever been built. 


Handsome catalog, which describes the new models and their 
many exclusive improvements, will be sent on request 


THE BAKER MOTOR VEHICLE CO., 66 West 80th St., Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 


The Largest and Oldest Manufacturers of Electric Motor Cars in the World 























SOLARCLIPSE 


The Aristocrat of Motor Lamps 
and Two-Ray Light Projector 


A scientific solution of the Motor Car headlight problem 


Embodies a novel patented optical combination of an imported front 
plano convex condensing lens with a rear lead glass mirror reflector, 
equivalent to a hyperbolic metal reflector, which produces two different 
but powerful rays of light. 

These two rays are: a short, clear, very wide area of light which 
enables the driver to ‘see around the corner;’’ the other a large, powerful 
long-distance beam, like a searchlight. This searchlight beam may be sup- 
pressed at will from the seat, in city driv- 
ing or when approaching other vehicles in 
the country, and restored just as easily. 
Shutting off the blinding direct beam does 
not affect the brilliancy of the other rays. 

The wide light is ample for driving at 
moderate speed, and both are necessary 
for high speed. The long-distance search- 
light beam picks up those ahead—the 
wide light shows the way when turning. 
The eclipsing mechanism enables you to 
give other road users the same consider- 
ation you would like yourself. 

For proof of our claims ask any 


owner of Solarclipse Headlights. Ex- 





perienced and critical motorists every- 


SOLARCLIPSE 


where are adopting them. 

We also manufacture every variety of automobile lamp, whether 
headlight, side, tail or limousine; gas, electric or oil; and generators. 

We are the only manufacturers in America equipped to give you the 
same high quality and service on every part of your automobile lamp 


equipment 
OUR CATALOG WILL BE MAILED ON REQUEST 28) 


Badger Brass Manufacturing Company fi york city 


MENTION »LLIER’S I 
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= UXURY in a car is as much a matter of engine building as it is of 


“a upholstery. Luxury as expressed in a Pierce-Arrow means efficiency 


first, attractive design second, a perfectly appointed car, built around a 
u the + ° 
tae thoroughly tried-out machine. 


28) 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Licensed under Selden Patent : 


’ 
IN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION COLLIER'S 
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PALMER -SINGER SIX-SIXTY 
with Gunboat Body $3,900 
6 cylinders, 60 h.p. Sixty-five miles an hour 


The 1910 models of the Palmer-Singer line are two 
years in advance of the new models of other and 


higher-priced makes and here are the REASONS WHY 


Features of Construction Common to all Palmer-Singer Models 


The best features of the best 1910 cars were found in the 1908 Palmer-Singer models. The five best other inakes have between them for 1910 
ALL the features which were leading constructional Palmer-Singer points two years ago—but no one make has themall. Still each make 
very properly exploits these features as the utmost yet achieved in motor-car construction and value. Bear in mind that while adopted 
for the first time in their 1910 models by other makes, these features have been for two years integral points of Palmer- Singer construction, 
and have been thoroughly tested out for two years inthe hands of private ow ners—have stood exactly the use you would give them. The y 
have been adopted and refined for two years, brought to the point of perfection not only in themselves, but with relation to e very other 
part of the car. To-day the harmonious whole is, in design and value, two years ahead of the other leading makes who are adopting these 
features or a part of them for the first time. Lack of space prevents the enumeration of more than two or three. 


= TRANSMISSION—Four speeds forward and one reverse, sagen : How Our Cars Are Made 


selective type on ball-bearings with direct drive on third speed. 
Don’t buy a car with only three speeds forward if you can get ; tie We are not building thousands of cars every 


one with four at or near the same price. A direct drive on third sie We ass bullling a fee hank! penne 
speed without the intermediary of gears is necessary to the long year. are building a tew perfect cars for the 


life and continued perfect running of the car. In work around — 2 ' discriminating men who want perfect cars. The 
town, in hill climbing, on rough or sandy roads, any other ar- \ names of our owners are the names of the nation’s 
rangement will put a strain on the motor, which is'very wrong TI : . 

ind which the best designing practice makes unnecessary. soe foremost, men. lere is prestige in owning a 
lhe fourth speed or high-geared speed is necessary too, for in “ P almer-Singer. E very individual item of the car’s 
fast running on smooth level roads your engine would other makeup is the best that anyone in the world can 


vise be forced to work at a speed near its maximum of revolu- lesig luce build Every kms: “a 
tions to secure only a moderate speed to the car. An engine design, produce or build. very workman is the 


not constantly forced to its limit will outwear three which are ieee y, best that can be secured for the purpose, If we 
and will give far better service meanwhile. : were building a car to your individual order with 
4 . > > 
BEARINGS—Imported ball-bearings throughout, These the price limit removed, we could do no more in the 
earings are by far the most costly—so very costly as_to Palmer-Singer extension front Landaulet Town f fj ‘: 
be prohibitive to most manufacturers. They are admitted to and Country Car; 4-cylindér, 30 h.p. way of periect inish, pe rfect ac justment of each 
be the best without question. The bearings are the most vital Price, equipped, $3,650 mechanical part. Each car is a masterpiece. 
points of any car. Wherever there is a bearing there is con 
stant jar, shock, friction and vibration when the car is in motion. . 
When these bearings wear, as wear they must, there is an int- . . ‘ The Result 
mediate though at first slight departure from alignment. This TI | Pal ia as 
instantly causes more and quicker wear, not only.on this part : 1at is why Palmer-Singer cars wear so remark- 
but in allother parts directly connected with itS°“movement , ably w ell—and consistently, one and all give a per- 
For instance, a worn crank-shaft bearing will surely throw out : , p . fect service, every day, every week, every season, 
the whole transmission, cause at once a faulty running and soon . Pr, TI hy Pal Si 
1 very dangerous car. These ball-bearings wear years where - : every year. iat is why Palmer- Inger Owners Say 
others in common use wear months. These ball-bearings save . aa that even the big P almer Singe r’ Six-Sixties cost 
many hundredsof dol ars in repair bills tomotor and transmission. 3 dill Bei ont ag M 4a less for repairs or replacements than any other cars 
FRONT AXLE~— The drop-forged I beam nickel stee : they have ever owned. Men have driven our cars for 
Palmer-Singer front axle is known as the Mercedes type, and # | t the I: 
is standard among the highest grade foreign cars which sell vis ye ~ withou a rep a ales ge a single part, 
for $7,000 and upwards in this country. Some very few of the ‘ é and without a repair beyond the abi ity of a good 
Si . ty, with baby tonneau ; ; 
highest-priced American cars use this type. It is unquestion-  Palmer-Singer Four-Thirty, : chauffeur or an expert owner. Men have give 
ably the best, the strongest and safest. .The right sort of 4-cylinder, 30 h.p. Price, equipped, $2,500 big Sixes 4 ; Pa “A ‘ ; 2 € given our 
front axle is the strongest insurance against a fatal accident, 1g ixes a hard year s use over bad roads in this 
for it is more subject to vibration and the consequent deterior: ation of the steel than any country and then toured E urope without a spare part w ith them, hav ing 
other supporting part of the car anc 1 bears the brunt of all road shocks. A perfect front never a hint of trouble except for tire punctures. Nota part needed ad 
roes towar¢ eeping a Carin pertect condition, 
axle goes a long way to P , ! justment, not a spark-plug needed replacing, not 3 a skip of the motor, not 
knock in any moving part. Our owners are enthusiasts. 








BRAKES—Four, all on rear wheels, external and internal expanding and equalized 
unusually large and powerful with four-inch faces and enclosed in du tneobi casings 1 
FE 


sli ae PALMER-SINGER MFG. CO., $52 fiziia SE%cHIeRo 


A Present For You. We have issued a little book giving a technical 
description in a popular, easily understandable way, of Palmer- Singer 
cars. We want you to have it—free. It will show youthe ‘‘reasons’’ 
why of the best practices of motor-car construction. It will 


PALMER- show you the points of design and construction whicl 


make for strength, endurance, econ my, smooth run 


SINGER ning and freedom from trouble whether in a $600 
two-cylinder runabout or a $9,000 Limousine. 
MEG. CO. \ nder runabout or a $9,000 


You find it very valuable if vou own 
1620 Broadway i car or are thinking about buying one. 








mail to us. We shall be amply 
repaid by your just knowing 
»] . le 7 
Ple: BSCE how our cars are made 
cription wn ] é 


New York City \ ‘ut off the coupon fill out and 


Six-Sixty with racing 
tel Py <> ye og Long 
sla tor Derb ner— 

EXHIBITING AT MADISON SQUARE GARDEN $3,500. Wheels and tire sizes optional 








